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The fundamentals of world organization cover the whole range 
of social life. To analyze them adequately would require an om¬ 
niscient man. I nevertheless have undertaken the task, convinced 
it needed to be done. Almost all existing studies of international 
organization are either historical or descriptive. My aim has been 
to supplement these by adding another to the very few analytical 
ones. 

In sympathy though I am with plans for an improved world 
order and formulations of the ideal, I have become impatient 
with the failure to grapple with pragmatic realities on the part 
of those who would build the new world. About the general 
direction in which developments should move to bring that 
world about there is now sufficiently wide agreement, \^^at is 
insufficient is knowledge of what delays or prevents these de¬ 
velopments from taking place. Debate over the details of a future 
world organization on the level of structure and machinery can 
by itself not lead very far. A critical investigation is needed first 
of the human foundations on which all social organization rests, 
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and when these are better understood, organizational complexi¬ 
ties may resolve themselves. 

In this book I have tried to emphasize the human problems 
that will largely determine the fate of any world organization for 
peace. Where aspects of existing or past international organiza¬ 
tions have been described, it has been with a view to seeing how 
well they answer to the realities of human life and finding a clue 
in that to their success or failure. This purpose has made it un¬ 
necessary to cover all facets of world organization; administra¬ 
tion and private organization, for example, have been left out 
entirely. From the analysis I hoped certain major principles un¬ 
derlying any international organization would emerge, valid 
irrespective of any particular form organization has taken in the 
past and unaffected by either its continued life or disappearance. 
If, as from the face of things would appear, the peoples of the 
world are really not yet ready for a world organization for peace, 
such an analysis may disclose some of the reasons why. It may 
then be easier to determine what must be done to make them 
ready. 

That others should agree with my analysis is of less impor¬ 
tance to me than that they should be stimulated by it to ana¬ 
lytical researches of their own. The book is intended as a stimu¬ 
lant, not as the last word upon any subject. If eventually the 
study of international organization should become as rich on 
the analytical side as it already is on the historical and descrip¬ 
tive, a more constructive effort than has hitherto been possible 
could be made toward the creation of a functioning world organ¬ 
ization. 

The book has many citations of relevant literature, but no 
bibliography. The reason is that I have drawn from works in 
all of the social sciences whenever their matter could be brought 
to bear upon international organization, if only in one or two 
ideas. Many of them make no direct reference to this major sub¬ 
ject, and to have cited them in a bibliography would, I thought, 
have been misleading. Anyone looking for additional readings 
in any of the fields concerned may find the notes to individual 
chapters useful in providing suggestions. 
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The Anatomy of Organization 


I 

International organization refers to nations united for the 
achievement of a purpose, and to the institutions and methods 
they have created to assure the necessary collaboration. Some¬ 
times such organization grows haphazardly, by trial and error. 
At other times it is consciously created, as with the League of 
Nations and the United Nations. When the blessings it confers 
are counted, there should be no doubt that the rational planning 
of organization is a most desirable enterprise. For through organi¬ 
zation, the common life becomes possible. 

An organization provides a framework for social action. It in¬ 
tegrates the unit into the whole and orders the functions of human 
interrelations. It provides consistent and dependable methods of 
interaction and a scheme of routine. It assigns to each unit its 
place and thereby creates an atmosphere of stability. It does 
more than this. It permits specialization and cooperation. Through 
organized effort, the end product of united action grows quanti¬ 
tatively and qualitatively far beyond the sum total of independ- 
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ent, individual action by each unit, quite apart from the fact that 
some problems could not be solved except by organized en¬ 
deavor.^ 

While certain principles with general validity for all organiza¬ 
tions can be established, organization as such, in the abstract, 
cannot exist. Organization as an institution and as a method is 
determined in its concrete form by its specific purpose and sub¬ 
ject matter. Since international organization deals with all aspects 
of international affairs, such a close relationship with international 
relations arises that a border line between the two cannot be 
drawn. This is obviously true in the sense that the nature of inter¬ 
national relations determines to a very considerable degree the 
character of international organization. It is also true in the sense 
that international organization can be an object of international 
relations or that a matter of the one may be simultaneously a 
matter of the other. For example, the use of the veto is not only 
a matter of foreign policy but also an organizational device by 
which one nation prevents others from certain actions. 

Considered in its institutional aspects especially, such as the 
League or the United Nations, organization appears as a frame¬ 
work within which an international process can occur and as an 
iiistrumeiit to integrate and even influence international rela¬ 
tions.^* These two characteristics suggest two tasks for the organi¬ 
zation, one passive, one active. Though permitting only those 
relations conducive to its purpose, it can leave the initiative in 
establishing relations to the states. Or, going further, it can itself 
initiate such relations. An international organization can there¬ 
fore coordinate as well as stimulate action in the direction of its 
aims. Organization becomes a means to a means to an end.’^ 

The nature of the end is not predetermined. It may be peace¬ 
ful, warlike, or indiflerent. Nations have a wide choice in the 
types of contact they wish to establish. The institutions and ma¬ 
chinery of the organization can be adapted to any end. In the 
past they have served a number of independent purposes, and 
such aspects of international relations as commerce, communica¬ 
tions, and security were separately organized. In recent times 
nations have become more ambitious and have chosen to co¬ 
ordinate all international organization under one predominating 
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purpose — the preservation of peace — a purpose necessitating the 
organization of almost every aspect of international relations. 

The fact that international organization has a purpose that 
nations must bind themselves to fulfill means, of course, that they 
must accept limitations upon their freedom to act on the inter¬ 
national scene. Herein lies the cause of most difficulties confront¬ 
ing international organization. The more comprehensive and 
complex the end, the greater the difficulties. And an end more 
complicated than the preservation of peace could not have been 
chosen. For the means to preserve peace, which must be con¬ 
sidered in the structure of the organization, arc controversial, 
they are numberless, and they involve every phase of international 
relations. The extent of these complications is well illustrated by 
a competition held in the United States in 1924 to suggest a world 
organization for the preservation of peace. About twenty-four 
thousand answers were received, no two of which were identical. 

If such differences of opinion can exist within one country, how 
much more disagreement must be expected among nations with 
the most diverse ambitions and potentialities! And how difficult 
will it be to persuade them to bind themselves to a world organ¬ 
ization! The tendency will be for them to fulfill readily those 
aspects of organization dealing with the routine and technicalities 
of international relations and to escape from those aspects aiming 
at influencing their substance. Nations are able to act in this way 
in spite of the fact that organization is an integrated whole be¬ 
cause some major functions of international organization can be 
distinguished not only for purposes of analysis but in practice.^ 

One of these functions of organization is to provide the tech¬ 
nical facilities for nations to unite and reach the chosen goal. The 
establishment of institutions, procedures, and methods to enable 
international intercourse to take place unhampered by technicali¬ 
ties would belong here — for instance, such simple things as set¬ 
ting a meeting place for a conference or arranging for the trans¬ 
lation of speeches or such complex ones as budgeting for the 
United Nations. Generally speaking, this function refers to the 
creation of the innumerable formalized channels through which 
nations communicate with one another. 

How useful this part of international organization can be is 
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well illustrated by the development of international conferences. 
The convocation and completion of the conference to end the 
Thirty Years War took many years. More and more people got 
killed while the participants were busy disagreeing on the tech¬ 
nicalities and formalities of the conference. The titles of individ¬ 
uals, the geographic situation of the meeting place, the sequence 
of naming nations in documents, the seating arrangements at the 
conference tables ~ all were important matters of national pres¬ 
tige and susceptibility. Such matters, which should be irrelevant, 
especially when human welfare is at stake, still carry weight 
today even in democracies. By and large, however, they have 
become routine and need not delay international action. 

Another function is to further the aim of the organization by 
the promotion of action. This involves the convening of confer¬ 
ences, the rendering of service — information, research, training, 
technical assistance — and international administration. This func¬ 
tion, like the first, is relatively neutral as far as the contents of 
international relations go. Its contribution to the success of the 
organization, at least when peace is the aim, is founded upon the 
expectation that by bringing nations together, a “meeting of 
minds” may take place and promote conditions favoring peace. 

A third function, by which the organization hopes to affect the 
nature of international relations directly, is the prescription of 
essential responsibilities and obligations to which nations must 
commit themselves in furtherance of the organization’s goal. They 
are expressed in the rules and regulations established regarding 
the behavior of nations. At this point, where the organization 
contributes most to its own success, its quality may best be 
judged. For the success depends on the kind of influence upon 
the members’ behavior the organization is aiming at and the 
effectiveness with which this influence can be exercised. Any 
judgment, however, must carefully distinguish between the char¬ 
acter of the organization and the behavior of the member nations. 
There is a great temptation to rationalize bad national behavior 
by making the structure of the organization a scapegoat. The 
most perfect organization is useless if nations misuse or ignore it. 
For while it is true that established organizational methods and 
institutions can influence the behavior of nations, fundamentally 
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the behavior of nations determines the success of the organ¬ 
ization. 

On this interplay rests the organization s opportunity to im¬ 
prove national behavior. To make the fullest use of its oppor¬ 
tunity, an organization must be sufficiently progressive to induce 
change in national behavior and yet not too far ahead to become 
unrealistic. The secret of the best possible organization is the 
right compromise between the ideal and the feasible. The neglect 
of this elementary rule condemned plans for world organization 
for thousands of years to remain on bamboo, parchment, and 
paper. They took no account of the fact that the conditions of 
existence for such an organization were absent, and they over¬ 
estimated the organization's power to create these for itself. An 
organization can lead on, it can reinforce, stimulate, and further 
existing forces already driving international relations toward the 
envisaged goal. And, quite obviously, if it aims at preserving 
peace, it must change the nature of international relations since 
under present conditions war is a possibility. But it must also 
remain in contact with the ideas, mentalities, and cultures as well 
as the basic behavior patterns of the nations destined for mem¬ 
bership. In changes involving national traditions it must not 
expect a too rapid advance. If it does, it will lose the cooperation 
of the members, which means it will die of atrophy. 

If a world organization is to have a normative effect upon the 
behavior of nations, therefore, it must recognize in its construc¬ 
tion the need in response to which it is being created and con¬ 
sider carefully the moral and value judgments that will loom 
large when nations discuss the desirability of membership. The 
choice of the goal is, of course, a foremost problem. Since peace, 
however, is universally thought desirable, its establishment as a 
goal is less difficult than the choice of the means to maintain it. 
Another problem is the degree of detail with which the organiza¬ 
tion should be concerned. In part this question is answered by 
the models provided by organizations of the past. Beyond that, 
there will be pressure to include many details in order to make 
the new organization as comprehensive as possible, while from 
the necessity of embracing as many members with diverse views 
as possible will develop counterpressure to limit detail for the 
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sake of more widespread agreement. A third problem is building 
the structure of the organization. Nationalistic sensitivities are 
least pronounced here, and difficulties can be solved on the merits 
of the case and in conformity with the best principles of public 
administration. 

The two basic, interrelated prerequisites of successful world 
organization which emerge from these considerations of its nature 
are, on the objective side, a sufficient intensity and permanence 
of contact between nations and, on the subjective, a cooperative 
attitude among the potential members.^ The first prerequisite is 
sufficiently fulfilled today. Indeed, the objective situation alone 
of the world, that is, its interdependence, is a most powerful 
incentive toward the growth of international organization. So 
strong is it that on occasion it has forced nations to organize in¬ 
dependently of and sometimes even contrary to their preferences. 

Historically the extent of international organization coincides 
with the density of international contacts. As long as international 
relations were sporadic and on a small scale, through wars, ad¬ 
venturous merchants, or an aristocratic and intellectual elite, the 
isolation of national groups remained undisturbed and no urge 
toward organization arose. When during certain periods of Greek 
history, the Roman Empire, and the Middle Ages international 
relations developed on a mass basis and with some permanence, 
organization naturally developed with them. The same phenome¬ 
non can be observed in modern times. A reason, however, why 
existing international organization inadequately reflects the one¬ 
ness of the world appears to lie in the failure of too many men 
to adjust their attitudes to the prevailing interdependence of 
nations. 

The second prerequisite of successful world organization, a 
subjective readiness for it, is far from being fulfilled. Mass 
acquiescence in world organization, which is a matter of attitude, 
is as yet non-existent, at least to the necessary degree. The gap 
thus formed between the advanced stage of interdependence and 
the lag in willingness to create adequate organization cannot be 
closed merely by making the peoples of the world aware of their 
interdependence. For such awareness does not guarantee that 
they will realize or choose the necessary and desirable conse- 
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quences of it for world organization. World organization com¬ 
mensurate with modem international intercourse must be pre¬ 
ceded by psychological preparedness, by the conviction of need 
and the expectation of reward, among a sufficiently large number 
of the peoples of the earth. 

Human beings do not undertake lightly the creation of new' 
institutions or changes in behavior. They are creatures of habit. 
They are attached to the familiar advantages and disadvantages 
of the status quo. They fear the uncertainties of innovations. 
They will engage in the effort of change only after the inade¬ 
quacy of existing institutions and habitual behavior becomes pat¬ 
ent; otherwise change is a gradual, almost imperceptible process. 
The intellectual conviction among many leaders in many coun¬ 
tries in the past that a more catholic world order was necessary 
was of little avail. Their ideas found no response. Indeed, there 
was little in the experience of their peoples to evoke any response. 
International organization, like its subject matter, international 
relations, developed slowly along a tortuous path and usually 
after it was overdue. Schemes for global and comprehensive 
organization served at best as beacons along this path; at worst 
they were discarded as the brainchildren of dreamy idealists. 
Against this background, the creation of the League of Nations 
and the United Nations must be considered a step forward, for 
both represent widespread agreement upon definite goals, a 
move away from traditionalism, and a drift toward the conscious, 
rational direction and control of international events.^ 

In spite of this advance, even a cursory look at the inter¬ 
national scene today must convince the observer that existing 
organization, judged by its goal, is in many respects greatly de¬ 
fective. The explanation can be found in the prevailing mentality 
that permits the discrepancy between the unity of the world on 
the technical and material level and its division on the political. 
The majority of men are still attempting to understand and be¬ 
have in the twentieth-century world with the concepts, convic¬ 
tions, and institutions of the nineteenth and earlier centuries. 
Their mental and emotional attitudes make the anachronistic 
political structure of the world possible. 

Without a change in the mind and behavior of men an inter- 
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national organization that will satisfy modem requirements and, 
most important, make peace permanent, cannot be constructed. 
Without popular acquiescence it cannot exist. If foisted upon the 
world, it will fail to be a motivating and normative power or be 
sympathetically received by the masses of mankind for whose 
benefit it was established. For ultimately the reason why social 
arrangements work is that those affected submit to them. Volun¬ 
tary obedience, or at least non-resistance, makes them effective. 
Even force, which frequently backs social arrangements, is not 
recognized as a final social power but is itself justified on grounds 
implying higher sanction, such as God, natural law, popular will, 
or the social contract. This ultimate legitimation originates in the 
concepts, beliefs, and values generally current or merely and 
mostly in the unquestioningly accepted traditions of the group 
in which it functions.^ Only with such legitimation can a world 
organization be established effectually. 

The hope that an imposed world constitution upheld in the 
main by some kind of international police will be able to main¬ 
tain an adequate world organization rests upon a misconception 
of the essence of law and force in particular and of social organ¬ 
ization in general. Without denying that the existence of an 
organization may beget its own conditions of survival, it remains 
true that there is no short cut to a world organization guarantee¬ 
ing permanent peace. It cannot arise till it is sanctioned by a 
sufficiently large section of mankind. It will not be sanctioned 
till it appears as an attractive alternative to the status quo. And 
as long as the status quo, that is a nation-state system based 
upon national sovereignty, continues and is popularly accepted, 
the establishment of an international organization able to pre¬ 
serve peace is very greatly handicapped. 

From the standpoint of world organization for peace the evil 
of this sovereign nation-state system is that the accumulation of 
power has become the primary, though by no means the exclu¬ 
sive, end of foreign policy, to which every other consideration in 
the realm of international relations is subordinated. The objection 
might be raised that the quest for power is not an end of foreign 
policy but merely a means for the nation to provide for its peo¬ 
ple’s welfare. This claim may be valid for the relation between 
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the citizen and his own country’s foreign policy. But since the 
welfare of other peoples is not the objective of foreign policy, to 
the citizen of foreign nations power appears as the only end. 

Sovereign nations indulge in international cooperation, let alone 
altruism, only if such luxury does not weaken them. This situa¬ 
tion is due to the absence of any supranational agency capable 
of guaranteeing the life of nations and of social controls normally 
assuring the life of members in a community. As long as the citi¬ 
zen regards the preservation of his own nation in absolute free¬ 
dom from restraint by a higher authority as paramount, even at 
the sacrifice of other nations, this state of affairs will continue. 
Under such conditions the ‘national interest,” which is in the 
final analysis the citizens’ interest that their state as such, not 
they as human beings, should survive absolutely free and un¬ 
bound, permeates every national act and dominates foreign policy. 

This interest appears to nations to be served better the stronger 
and the more powerful they are. An unending rivalry for power 
necessarily follows. In Nicholas Spykman’s words, “Direct action 
from state to state has remained the normal and most prevalent 
form of approach [in international relations]. It represents the 
most characteristic expression of foreign policy. Absence of inter¬ 
national government is responsible not only for the significance 
of direct action but for the fact that there is no community re¬ 
straint on the methods used. In international society all forms of 
coercion are permissible, including wars of destruction. This 
means that the struggle for power is identical with the struggle 
for survival, and the improvement of the relative power position 
becomes the primary objective of the internal and the external 
policy of states. All else is secondary, because in the last instance 
only power can achieve the objectives of foreign policy. Power 
means survival, the ability to impose one’s will on others, the 
capacity to dictate to those who are without power, and the 
possibility of forcing concessions from those with less power. 
Where the ultimate form of conflict is war, the struggle for power 
becomes a struggle for war power, a preparation for war.” ® 

Freedom of maneuver being obviously a desirable element in 
the struggle for power, submission to the obligations connected 
with membership in an organization is obnoxious to states. Fur- 
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thermore, in a world organization for the preservation of peace, 
force would have to be so organized that any one nation is robbed 
of control over it. For these reasons alone, willingness of nations 
to cooperate in an international organization will be severely 
limited. While it is true that the vote each member possesses 
gives it some power over all other members, it is also evident 
that strong nations consider this accretion of power insignificant 
compared to what they can apply if they remain free from legal 
restraint. 

Even when nations join international organizations, the over¬ 
whelming influence of the quest for power jeopardizes their 
success. For whenever a conflict develops between power and 
the rule of law, or more generally morality, the latter is in peril. 
The test for the durability of treaties, wrote Bismarck, and, he 
might have added, for all moral international behavior, comes in 
the “‘struggle for survival.’ No great nation can ever be moved 
to sacrifice its existence upon the altar of the sanctity of treaties 
when a choice has to be made between the two. No treaty clause 
can invalidate the ultra posse nemo obligatur!* Former Prime 
Minister William M. Hughes of Australia felt that “in the rela¬ 
tions between nations, moral right is likely to prove a broken 
reed unless backed by adequate armed force.” Cordell Hull, in 
1927, accused the American government in power since 1920 of 
a lack of morality in the conduct of foreign policy, and regarding 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact he warned that it could not be relied 
upon because the Axis leaders could not be stopped by “moral 
suasion.” 

The dilemma of morality versus power cropped up in a most 
obnoxious fashion early in 1950, when the President of the United 
States had to decide whether or not the hydrogen bomb was to 
be produced. James Reston reported in the New York Times that 
“some oflBcials are revolted at the very idea of setting out to 
produce a weapon in which the possibilities for mass destruction 
of life are beyond human imagination. . . . Other advisers to 
the President, however, particularly some of those working on 
the problem at the Pentagon, argue that nobody who is charged 
with the defense of the country can assume responsibility for 
doing without a weapon on which potential enemies may be 
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working ... the security of the country demands, they con¬ 
clude, that the project be explored to the limit.” What appeared 
to be majority opinion in the President's entourage was summed 
up by the feeling reportedly expressed by David Lilienthal. 
“Only under conditions of great extremity, and only after the 
United States has no safe or honorable alternate course should 
the hydrogen bomb be added to the American arsenal.” There 
could be no doubt at any time that the bomb would be made. In 
the prevailing sovereign nation-state system a state can afford to 
be moral only after it has exhausted every means of accumulating 
strength; and if there is a choice between moral and immoral 
means, the moral ones can be chosen only if they promise equal 
success. Herein lie the immoral implications of sovereignty and 
the great danger to world organization. 

To the good citizen who wishes to be moral and who insists 
upon the maintenance of his country's sovereignty, these conse¬ 
quences of his contradictory desires may come as a shock. All too 
often he attempts to soften it by rationalizations (“It's the other 
fellow who forces us into this position”) or wishful thinking 
(“Let's understand each other”), when he should face the fact 
that these consequences are inevitable as long as national groups 
of people assume the responsibility of guaranteeing their group 
existence as distinct from or opposed to other national groups by 
the use of force instead of leaving the responsibility for sheer 
survival to a higher authority. 

Within nations, people have long since accepted a common, 
superior authority as the best guarantee of the survival of the 
individual and the peaceful solution of social problems. They 
have created an atmosphere of solidarity and cohesion. Where 
interests clash they have developed a habit of peaceful and fair 
adjustment. And above all, whatever may be the hidden motives, 
they have adopted an overt behavior that permits their peaceful 
coexistence. The absence of these factors in the relations of indi¬ 
viduals belonging to different nations is the crux of the discrep¬ 
ancy between the integrated social life of the state and the 
hazardous existence of international society. This is not to say 
that the successful organization of the state is based upon feel¬ 
ings of brotherhood, love, or altruism; it merely implies acquies- 
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cence in the state among the citizens. They may rarely agree on 
every aspect of their state, but all take it for granted.*'^ Were this 
not so, revolts against the state would be frequent, whereas 
revolutions are most often directed against a particular govern¬ 
ment or a given form of the state, but not against the state as 
such. 

The citizens accept their state not by express or tacit consent, 
nor necessarily in any way consciously, but implicitly by the 
development of mental and behavior patterns through education, 
habit, and environment. The state is a network of peculiar rela¬ 
tionships between its citizens growing out of these patterns, 
which in their totality are the characteristic expression and con¬ 
tinuous renewal of a true community. This community comprises 
the atmosphere of solidarity and cohesion, the forms of behavior, 
and the attitudes that are responsible for the generally favorable 
social organization of the state. Such a community is absent 
among the peoples of the world. Without it an organization set¬ 
ting out to preserve peace cannot endure. For it is the existence 
of a community in the state that permits the prevalence of indi¬ 
vidual divergencies, clashes of interest, and social stresses and 
tensions without serious danger to the basic unity of the group. 
As Georg Schwarzenberger pointed out, the members of a com¬ 
munity are still united in spite of their individual existence, 
whereas the members of a society remain isolated in spite of 
their association.” 

To say that the existence of an international community is the 
prerequisite of a successful world organization is far from sug¬ 
gesting a one-cause solution to the problem. On the contrary, the 
solution becomes as complex as a community itself. There is 
hardly a more intricate and elusive concept in the social sciences. 
Community is founded upon manifold group relations that are 
influenced by environment and conditioned by every aspect of 
human character and existence. If therefore the attempt is made 
to evaluate and perhaps plan international organization after the 
model of the state, all these factors and their interrelations ought 
to be analyzed and the results applied. 
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n 

The intricate and in a sense intimate nature of a community 
immediately raises the question whether international society 
can ever develop into one or whether the state must remain the 
largest community. The answer to be obtained from history is 
that states did not always exist. They took considerable time in 
developing into their present form and represent a great expan¬ 
sion from the smaller communities known in earlier periods of 
human history. At the very least this evolution indicates that the 
size of communities is variable and that there are no inherent 
limits to further expansion. In view of the nature of a community, 
the remarkable thing is that it can exist in its modern huge and 
impersonal form, such as in the United States and the Soviet 
Union. An analysis of why this is possible will provide a more 
definite answer to the question of the potential size of com¬ 
munities. 

Communities may originate under the most diverse conditions. 
Many are originally founded upon blood relationships, others 
upon common interests, and yet others upon a necessity to co¬ 
operate. They may be small or large.’- The vital factor is that 
every human being is a member of one small enough (family, 
club, workplace, church group) for him to experience personaUy 
and practically the various facets and the reality of community. 
His emotions and reactions in relation to it and especially the 
habit of communal behavior are based on individual daily ex¬ 
perience. He transfers to the larger community the emotions, 
concepts, and behavior patterns built up in the small, and by this 
means the large community is perpetuated. In the process of 
transition, his personal community experience is generalized, de- 
individualized, and abstracted sufiSciently to comprise millions of 
people and huge territories. The close relationships between per¬ 
son and person in the small community, in which everybody 
knows everybody else, are surrogated by the leaders of the larger 
community and the symbols that represent it. 

The large community is mostly an abstract one, existing essen¬ 
tially in the minds of men. The “mental and pohtical form” and 
the “cooperative functions” of the common being in the small 
community survive in the greater one of the city or state,’® but 
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their life blood is continually renewed by the existence of the 
smallest community. This phenomenon is frequently used in, for 
instance, techniques of nationalism whereby the nation is identi¬ 
fied with the family. The citizens are a great, happy family, the 
national territory is the home soil, and the king is the father. The 
same emotions harbored by the individual toward his family and 
neighborhood can then be evoked toward the state. In this way, 
the state uses the individuals experience to strengthen itself and 
eases the transformation of the individual’s membership in the 
small community to the large, impersonal one. This task is facili¬ 
tated today by means of the mass culture that smooths out 
regional differences and equalizes the culture of millions of peo¬ 
ple, thereby inducing at the same time an all-important similarity 
of behavior. Modem, large communities thus become not ob¬ 
jective entities but spiritual realities; as Robert Maciver has 
pointed out, the limits of community are psychological limits and 
its expansion is an expansion of attitudes.’^ 

The answer, then, to the question raised about size as a limita¬ 
tion upon community — an answer favorable for world organiza¬ 
tion—is that as far as human capacity is concerned there is in 
principle no limit. Which people and what territory the given 
community includes is the result of an emotional and intellectual 
process of conditioning the individual and of the means and 
methods used in this process, provided, of course, that the objec¬ 
tive prerequisites of a community — mainly interdependence and 
contacts —are fulfilled. In the United States and Canada, for 
instance, it is merely the individual’s ideas about his community 
picked up through environment or instilled in him that evoke 
feelings of solidarity, even a spirit of sacrifice, for an unknown 
fellow citizen three thousand miles away and that make him call 
a man a foreigner only a few miles distant across the border.^® 
Unfortunately the expansibility of communities does not auto¬ 
matically bring about their expansion whenever that becomes 
desirable, as in the world today. On the contrary, their enlarge¬ 
ment to adequate dimensions, being a psychological process, is 
often slow and painful because human beings are more ready to 
adjust to technical innovations than they are to change their 
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attitudes. The successful creation of a world organization necessi¬ 
tates, therefore, an investigation of the factors that hamper or 
promote the growth of community and then the application of 
means to bring about this growth. In both cases emphasis must 
be on individual psychology and how it is affected by the ob¬ 
jective conditions of community. 

A most powerful barrier in the way of world community is the 
rigidity of state communities. The difficulty of eliminating it lies 
in the fact that the whole life pattern of the national group is 
permeated with the endeavor to preserve this community. In the 
process of creation and thereafter for the sake of self-preservation 
the state community concentrates attention on elements within 
the group that are common to all the regions to be included in 
it and that set it apart from other communities. States stress their 
individuality in contradistinction to that of other states, for the 
more exclusive the community, the more intense becomes its 
cohesion. As long as the state community was adequate as an 
organization to cope with international relations, this singling it¬ 
self out on the part of the state was legitimate and, in fact, useful 
in overcoming antiquated local particularism. But nowadays state 
communities have themselves become outdated units and repre¬ 
sent a serious handicap to the next larger community required 
for modern international organization. The need has arisen to 
analyze at least the major components of the state community 
and to see how they might be altered or used to make a world 
community possible. 

Territory appears at once as an important element in com¬ 
munity, though its significance has faded in modem times. The 
narrower the geographic limits, the more tightly knit is the group 
and the more numerous are the social ties in which community 
finds expression.^® The individual’s community experience, a 
necessity of the large, extended community, can only be acquired 
within the geographically restricted group. Also some objective 
conditions of community, such as interdependence, common dan¬ 
gers, and language, have a better opportunity to exercise their 
community-creating effects in the smaller geographic area. And 
though an expansion of territory with an increase in population 
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is no hindrance to the existence of community, the larger the ter¬ 
ritory and the greater the number of inhabitants the longer will 
the development into community be delayed. 

The psychological conditions also of community are impaired 
with the enlarging of the territory.*^ Distance has the effect of 
weakening bonds of solidarity. For the misfortune of a close 
acquaintance sympathy and a sense of responsibility may be 
taken for granted. Both emotions are still strong enough for the 
beggar so that one drops a coin in his hat on passing him in the 
street. For the poor in the city at large sympathy and concern 
are weaker, and for the poor of the nation even more so. For the 
poor at the other end of the globe they are almost non-existent. 
Personal acquaintance with the object of one’s feelings helps in 
strengthening them, and, obviously, physical proximity facilitates 
acquaintance. 

Distance furthermore has the effect of increasing the possibil¬ 
ity of prejudice, bias, misjudgment, and unjustifiable generaliza¬ 
tion, all of which now influence the popular picture of foreign 
nations and help in maintaining the separation of national com¬ 
munities. Knowledge about people not belonging to the commu¬ 
nity would be a good counterbalance to these effects of distance 
and a vital step in the direction of a larger community. Not that 
knowledge leads to liking other people: it may provoke the oppo¬ 
site, and the citizens within a state do not necessarily like each 
other. But it leads to a more rational basis for social relations, to 
a greater individualization of contacts, to a better appreciation 
of other people’s problems, to an habitual acceptance of the 
other fellow’s presence and his nature, and thereby to an elimina¬ 
tion of the emotional impediments to the development of fellow¬ 
ship and solidarity. 

Such knowledge would also reduce the suspicion and the fear 
of “foreigners” that, growing from physical remoteness, drive 
people together into a community setting itself against the un¬ 
known group and solidifying itself on that basis — the opposite of 
what the establishment of a world organization requires. People 
who fear each other because they are ignorant of each other can¬ 
not form a community, while barriers to community represented 
by cultural differences can more easily be overcome among peo- 
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pie who are familiar with each other. The use to which this 
phenomenon was put in psychological strategy could well be 
observed during World War II. When the Japanese became 
America’s enemies and the Australians allies, the American peo¬ 
ple knew little about either. The press and radio soon began to 
emphasize the little things in which the Japanese differed from 
Americans and those that Americans and Australians had in com¬ 
mon, correctly recognizing that this would help to create ani¬ 
mosity on the one hand and amity on the other. The community 
on the state level stresses these differences in order to justify its 
existence since they are what set it apart from others. Emphasis 
upon the essential equality of all human beings would be a step 
toward the elimination of the state. No people insisting upon the 
maintenance of the sovereign independence of the state can 
therefore ever fully live up to any doctrine preaching the brother¬ 
hood of man. If, on the other hand, a world community is the 
goal, such doctrines must be elevated to the pedestal now occu¬ 
pied by nationalism. 

Agreement upon a purpose is another important element in a 
community,'* even though such agreement may be vague and 
expressed implicitly in habitual behavior rather than explicitly in 
well-defined announcements. In regard to the state the one cer¬ 
tain purpose is that the state be. Beyond that, there can be a 
great variety of opinion among the citizens concerning the means 
their state is to employ and the ends it is to serve. There may be 
far-reaching unity for a relatively specific purpose in times of 
emergency or there may be general agreement on particular 
national aspirations. Normally, however, the structure and insti¬ 
tutions of the state and the functions it performs are variable. 
They change in response to different needs and pressures, to 
modulations in the culture. They are almost always the result of 
compromise among a great variety of views, never representing 
fully any one view commonly held. But all the possible variations 
tend toward the preservation of the community and state as such 
in fulfillment of the one desire common to all members. 

In the international sphere no such common objective exists. 
There is no focal point around which a community could be cre¬ 
ated or an organization constructed. On the contrary, in the minds 
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of too many men their own state is not only the center of the 
state organization but ought to be the center of the world organi¬ 
zation. They do not see themselves as part of a greater com¬ 
munity. They judge the rest of the world by its usefulness to their 
own state. Egocentrism rather than cosmopolitanism is the pre¬ 
vailing point of view, one that lends itself very poorly to the 
formation of a world community. Desires for autarchy, isolation, 
and sovereign independence are strong forces among peoples 
everywhere. They become strongest at times of international crisis 
when they serve to strengthen the community against onslaughts 
from outside or enable it to evade international responsibilities: 
they become strongest, that is to say, just when realistically the 
best method to provide the desired security would be interna¬ 
tional cooperation and solidarity. The vicious circle involved here 
is that crises occur because of the absence of a community with 
its corresponding organization and that this absence is largely 
due to the recurrence of crises.^^ 

The difficulty of evolving any common purposes in an inter¬ 
national community is increased by the large territory and the 
number of people involved. In the small group, such as a club, 
the purpose is well defined, limited, and intensely pursued. The 
integrating force of the common purpose diminishes with the 
growing size of the community and the correspondingly greater 
vagueness with which the purposes must be stated. In the state 
community, this force is still effective though such supplementary 
forces as police power grow in importance. In the international 
society no agreement on common purposes remains. 

For the time being not even the maintenance of peace can be 
considered a common purpose. In every nation, “national interest” 
and “national honor” take precedence over the preservation of 
peace.^’’ Hence the frequent expressions of a desire for peace 
emanating from every nation can have only limited validity. 
Moreover, the fact alone that nations share a number of interests 
does not necessarily guarantee community. Community is not 
constituted by like interests but by “like interests become com¬ 
mon through recognition and establishment,” What is required, 
therefore, is a conviction among the peoples of the world that 
those interests served by war or by the state could better be 
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served by a world organization constructed to preserve peace. 
Then like interests might turn into common interests. 

Agreement upon certain basic principles of behavior, fortified 
by agreement upon some fundamental values and beliefs, is 
another of the elements making up the community. Such agree¬ 
ment develops from the environment, the traditions, and the 
habits of the people. These represent the order under which the 
community lives. In a state, part of this order is enforced by the 
law and another, greater part, by other social controls. Georg 
Jellinek once maintained that the legally binding part of the 
social order is the “ethical minimum,” presumably that part of 
the social order whose enforcement the community considers vital 
to its bare survival. While this neat breakdown of the social order 
into two parts may not withstand close analysis, it does suggest 
that a community could exist with less than the vast and complex 
network of rules and regulations usually prevailing and tending 
to accumulate over a long period of time. 

Actually, as far as behavior is concerned, the geographic and 
demographic range of the community becomes relatively unim¬ 
portant once it reaches the point where communication between 
individuals becomes irregular and sporadic. For once it does so, 
community is maintained increasingly by other factors than co¬ 
operative action. In other words, the closer and the more per¬ 
manent the physical contact is between the members of the 
community, the more must behavior be coordinated. This be¬ 
comes evident when the daily lives of the members in a house¬ 
hold, a workplace, a village, a city, and a state are compared. When 
the community reaches the whole world, comparatively little 
coordinated behavior will be required, which should be a prom¬ 
ising fact for the creation of such a community. Much less change 
will be needed in the citizens' “way of life” than is commonly 
assumed in discussions of One World. A large community being 
partly a psychological phenomenon, physical homogeneity among 
the members is of importance mostly as it assists in creating the 
idea of community in the individual's mind. 

From this conclusion it does not follow that far-reaching co¬ 
ordination and uniformity of behavior would not be helpful in 
the establishment of a community. There were periods in human 
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history when in certain areas of the world values and beliefs were 
held in common and influenced behavior to such a degree that 
something close to an international community developed. At 
other periods the opposite was true. 

The extraordinary cultural unity, combined with institutions 
that permitted an almost literal application of ideology to daily 
life, was undoubtedly a contributing factor in the survival of 
China as a community for thousands of years and in the face of 
great adversities. In the Western world the Christian Common¬ 
wealth during the Middle Ages was an example of principles of 
behavior held in common by many otherwise greatly differing 
groups. This cf^mmon ground helped to create a unity which was 
further strengthened, of course, by the essentially anti-national 
character of the ruling class, the nobles and ecclesiastics.^^ 

The extreme opposite in the form of the nation-state system 
succeeding the Christian Commonwealth eliminated the com¬ 
munal elements from the feudalistic medieval social order and 
replaced them with an individualistic system. The ideal of inde¬ 
pendent, untouchable man in sovereign existence inspired the 
peoples of the Western world. Consequently, the state became a 
watchman to guarantee the sovereignty of man, and society en¬ 
dowed the individual with many rights but few obligations. In 
the spirit of the times international law became the protector of 
national sovereignty. Absolute equality, non-intervention, and 
unanimity became the basic elements and assumptions in the 
intercourse of nations. The guarantees that separated states from 
each other represented the major substance of international law. 
This development prevented solidarity among the peoples of the 
world. It was evolved, in fact, to solidify national as opposed to 
international communities. Even had these individualistic ideas 
been held in common, their very nature would have frustrated 
any communizing effect. As principles of international intercourse 
they reached an extreme form just at the time when interdepend¬ 
ence and the need of cooperation among nations were growing 
rapidly. Thus the actual conditions for their applicability were 
dwindling while they nevertheless continued to exercise their 
separating effect. The further they progressed, the more anach¬ 
ronistic they became, not from the standpoint of power politics 
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but from that of the international conditions actually prevailing 
and from that of desirable organization. 

In the national sphere extreme individualism did not lead to 
an atomization of the group, because the existence of the com¬ 
munity, created under the aegis of different ideals, provided 
sufficiently strong social controls and counterinfluences. In inter¬ 
national society such safeguards are absent. Extreme individual¬ 
ism can exercise its separating force fully. Fortunately the high 
degree of specialization in modern national and international 
societies makes the consequences of rugged individualism in¬ 
creasingly unbearable and leads to its modification or even aban¬ 
donment. 

A transition is taking place today from extreme individualism 
to social action. The obligations of the individual to the com¬ 
munity are beginning to be emphasized equally with his rights. 
The fact that only through the community can he realize his 
greatest potentialities is recognized in the creation of new social 
institutions. The social-service state is becoming the ideal. Inter¬ 
nationally this change is reflected in the systems of “collective'' 
security, regional “cooperation," and political “unions" that are 
rapidly replacing the older concepts of national independence. 
For the time being, the change may be on the verbal level only. 
Underneath the new vocabulary, these new arrangements all too 
frequently turn out to be old-fashioned alliances in modem 
make-up. But that statesmen find it necessary to put on the 
make-up inspiring millions of people indicates promising progress 
toward an international community. And a closer inspection of 
the nature of the new arrangements will show that, intentionally 
or not, they have greater depth and are more comprehensive 
and diversified than traditional alliances. In several instances 
they have caused such an interweaving of political and economic 
threads among the participating nations that a disentanglement 
is almost impossible. Thus a new set of cooperative principles 
may evolve capable of leading to more enduring international 
cooperation and eventually to a supranational community. 

Nationalism, finally, is another element in the state community. 
It is itself a composite of numerous manifestations of the human 
character and represents essentially the emotional aspects of the 
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community. It is the most effective tool with which the existence 
of a national community can be established, maintained, and 
brought home to the consciousness of the individual citizen. The 
historical roots of nationalism in its modem form explain why 
it is such a strong cement in the formation of a community and 
also why it has turned into one of the highest barriers to a world 
community. It served to arouse people to rid themselves of for¬ 
eign oppressors. It used their sentiments and emotions by concen¬ 
trating these upon the uniqueness of their group, for the purpose 
of singling this group out against all others, especially the op¬ 
pressing one. Partly for this entirely acceptable reason it is fre¬ 
quently approved even by those who are interested in an effective 
world organization. What they overlook is that it never stops 
when the original goal, political freedom, is reached. Instead it 
continues to drive peoples apart and contributes greatly to inter¬ 
national friction. Its incompatibffity with a world community is 
evident from its techniques, which basically consist in overstress¬ 
ing national differences, real or apparent, then in elevating the 
nation above all others on the grounds of these differences, and 
finally in stimulating exclusive and indiscriminate devotion to the 
nation, at the expense of any other national or international con¬ 
sideration. 

The damaging effects of nationalism upon international rela¬ 
tions and even upon the nation it glorifies have been demon¬ 
strated abundantly. Its stubborn continuation and even growth 
in recent times can only be explained by the psychological satis¬ 
factions it provides those it takes possession of (and by the ma¬ 
terial advantages to those few who actively sponsor it). Among 
these satisfactions are social responsibility and solidarity, group 
loyalty, and civic participation. Nationalism fosters a sense of 
belonging and of security. It can also compensate for various 
individual fmstrations. People who have failed to fulfill their 
ambitions, who lack personal achievements, who have been de¬ 
moralized by political or economic misfortune, can identify them¬ 
selves with their glorified state and find relief in sharing national 
achievements as members of the community. The usefulness of 
nationalism in this respect was amply demonstrated by the Nazi 
idea of the master race. 
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Nationalism can alleviate the frustrations stemming from social 
controls upon personal behavior. The individual can still sense 
through the sovereignty of his state the absolute independence 
that he is denied as a member of the group.^'^ The moral code 
applying to him individually is greatly relaxed for him as a mem¬ 
ber of the national community. He would be thoroughly rebuked 
for following the principle “Right or wrong, MyselP whereas he 
might be praised for doing so as a member of the collectivity of 
individuals called the state. This double standard permits the 
citizen to enjoy vicariously through the group a behavior that 
would never be permitted him as an individual within it. By 
setting the state apart from himself in a quasi-personalized form 
the citizen can approve with a clear conscience national actions 
against other states, i.e. groups of people, which he would severely 
condemn if performed by an individual. This personification of 
the state — carried to an extreme by Nazi geopoliticians — is made 
possible by the familiar confusion between concepts and reality 
and strengthened by the use of symbols like the flag, the national 
anthem, and the head of the state. Through this endowment of 
the nation with anthropomorphic qualities and thus with the 
reality of a living creature in the minds of its citizens, the sub¬ 
mergence of the state community into the larger world com¬ 
munity has been made very difficult indeed. 

This situation cannot simply be overcome by an abolition of 
nationalism (were this practically possible). Nationalism gratifies 
psychological needs that would still require satisfaction after it 
was abolished. But these needs can be satisfied by means that 
have more favorable consequences for international life. The 
emotions for which nationalism now serves as an outlet could be 
conducted into other channels or sublimated. For human emo¬ 
tions to become effective, it is only necessary that they be sup¬ 
plied with some object, but the objects are interchangeable and 
not predetermined.^'** 

On this basis it is conceivable that the emotions now condi¬ 
tioned to find in the state a satisfying object could be conditioned 
to take the larger community as a substitute. There is nothing 
natural or inherent in either case. In the process of transposition 
the role of symbols is particularly important because in large 
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degree the reality of community is conveyed to the mind of the 
individual through them. The capacity of most men would be 
overtaxed were they asked to accept an invisible, abstract world 
community as the object of their emotions. The community must 
be given tangible expression in some form, whether a flag, a 
building for headquarters, an anthem, or a similar symbol. Here 
again a vicious circle is involved. The conditioning of emotions 
toward a world community would be facilitated by the existence 
of international symbols or institutions, but the symbols and 
institutions can hardly possess effective reality until there is a 
community to give them substance. Yet there is an interrelation 
between the two that can be used to break the circle. The crea¬ 
tion of some, even inadequate, symbols and institutions will assist 
in establishing the community, while every step toward a com¬ 
munity will make the symbols and institutions more substantial.^*^ 
For this reason, the many existing international organs, especially 
the United Nations, can with all their shortcomings still serve a 
good purpose. Through them the forces now expressed in nation¬ 
alism may eventually find expression in internationalism. 

If all these elements and others, not enumerated, were present 
in favorable form, an international community would exist that 
might serve as the foundation of a world organization for the 
preservation of peace. Even if some were absent, this could still 
be true, depending upon the importance of those remaining. It is 
indeed amazing how few things citizens of a state really have in 
common, likewise on how many essential things they disagree, 
and yet how strong the state community is. It may be concluded 
that what is decisive for the existence of a community is not alone 
the quantitative or qualitative character of its components but 
the integrating force emanating from the sum of them. Every¬ 
thing the members of a group have alike can develop into some¬ 
thing they have in common and possesses this potential integrat¬ 
ing force. A head of the government, a leader, a cabinet, a 
parliament, a judge, an army are all institutions having a sym¬ 
bolic, integrating effect, quite apart from the actual functions 
they are called upon to perform. The same is true of functions 
that characterize the social way of life of the group. Such com¬ 
mon activities as going to elections and attending sports events 
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(“national” sports) are examples. Here not alone the result of the 
process is important, but the integrating force of the process 
itself. 

The development of integration among its members must be a 
foremost concern in constructing a world organization aiming 
at being more than an uneasy, precarious, and temporary get- 
together among nations. The structure must have as its only solid 
foundation institutions, symbols, activities, values, and beliefs 
that can become common. In the determination of its purposes, 
principles, and membership, the need of such a community as 
the conditio sine qua non must be the guiding consideration. 
These tliree items decide the basic character of the organization, 
and they must have the integrating force that alone can make 
it successful. 


in 

The alternatives involved in determining the purposes, the 
principles, and the membership of a world organization designed 
to preserve peace create a serious dilemma. Since it aspires to be 
global, its membership must be comprehensive. On the other 
hand, if its purposes and principles are to have meaning and be 
inspiring, they must be selective to some degree. This may lead 
to a restriction upon membership because the purposes and the 
principles specified may be unacceptable to some potential mem¬ 
bers and thus a force of disintegration rather than integration. 

Luckily from this standpoint at least almost all self-governing 
nations today belong to the comity of nations, which formally 
and in many instances substantially reflects a pattern imposed 
by the Western world. Whatever effect national cultures may 
have upon internal conditions, on the international scene the aims 
and ambitions of nations otherwise most diverse are very largely 
identical. More than this, there prevails a cosmopolitanism in 
what is considered le bon ton among nations regarding inter¬ 
national behavior and even a similarity in the form and language 
in which they pursue their international policies. Whoever doubts 
this assertion and would have the doubts removed need only 
attempt to determine the cultural background of the speaker by 
reading a few pages from the Official Records of the General 
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Assembly of the United Nations. A world organization can there¬ 
fore find among nations a good deal of unanimity at least on 
abstractly stated purposes and principles, a fortunate circum¬ 
stance permitting a large potential membership and reducing the 
size of the dilemma. How seriously these purposes and principles 
will be taken when the need for implementation arises is, of 
course, another question. But one should remember that failings 
in this respect are not the monopoly of any particular culture. 
On the contrary, evading obligations is one of the most honored 
international practices. 

Among the many possible purposes and principles, the United 
Nations has chosen those named in the preamble and Article 1 
of the Charter.^^ These two clauses together with some sections 
of Article 2 embody some of the highest moral and material aspi¬ 
rations and ideals of mankind in the field of international rela¬ 
tions. They surpass in ambition and precision those established 
by the League of Nations and are incomparably more progressive 
than the goals of any earlier international organization. Quite 
possibly these purposes were held out to war-weary peoples as 
an encouragement, as a psychological stimulus rather than a 
program of action. Even so, there is some promise for the future 
of a more peaceful world when fifty-one nations found it possi¬ 
ble, even necessary, to append their signatures to the Charter at 
San Francisco. The fulfillment of these purposes in the foresee¬ 
able future appears most doubtful. Nevertheless they are in¬ 
spiring, and they are now established as a standard of what is 
desirable to the masses of mankind, and their realization may 
eventually be demanded. 

A closer inspection of the origin and wording of the two Char¬ 
ter clauses, however, leads to conclusions permitting neither un¬ 
adulterated rejoicing over a newly created brotherhood of men 
nor cynical rejection of the United Nations' purposes as meaning¬ 
less. The purposes are not the result of a divine international 
inspiration. They are the product of hard bargaining, compromis¬ 
ing, and haggling, as must have been expected from a conference 
representing so many different backgrounds. The purposes were 
carefully selected and formulated. The dull language in which 
they are expressed is due not to literary inability but to the need 
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of satisfying the limiting demands of the participating nations, 
which aimed at carefully circumscribing the consequences and 
inferences of the stated purposes. The preamble as well as the 
first two articles of the Charter ‘‘had to respond to the urge of 
the literary sense for harmony, rhythm, and appealing moral 
beauty, and to meet, at the same time, the requirements of the 
demand for juridical precision and logical sequence.” 

The esthete may regret this necessity. But politically it was 
essential on the one hand to avoid prejudicing the Organization s 
activities by a too detailed enumeration and qualification of the 
purposes, on the other hand to be sufficiently specific to clarify 
the obligations of the members. For the sake of the first con¬ 
sideration, the fathers of the Charter tended to keep the state¬ 
ment of purposes general, feeling that “the Charter cannot be 
amplified to include all major purposes and principles that cover 
international behavior; but should include the basic ones, which, 
by virtue of their being basic, can and shall serve the Organiza¬ 
tion and its members to draw from them, whenever necessary, 
their corollaries and implications.”*^^ Such flexibility is a charac¬ 
teristic of a good constitution. The second consideration, precision 
regarding commitments, is particularly important in international 
relations where every power is extremely anxious to retain the 
fullest freedom of maneuver. It acts as a restraint upon flexibility 
but is unavoidable when the absence of community makes in¬ 
formal agreement on the course of events rather difficult. Indeed, 
the anxiety of many delegations to have obligations clearly stated 
at San Francisco might be taken as proof that the Charter was 
considered not as a statement of unattainable ideals (although 
it is coming close to being just that) but a catalogue of conse¬ 
quential commitments. 

The representatives especially of the smaller states found the 
rather general proposals of the Dumbarton Oaks plan, which 
served as the basis for discussion at San Francisco, unacceptable. 
They requested changes and amendments which tended toward 
greater specification. Their unfavorable experience with the very 
broad statement of principles and purposes in the League Cove¬ 
nant and the narrow interpretation given to it in practice was 
the mainspring of their demands. Many of the smaller nations 
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suggested additions to or formulations of the purposes as stated 
at Dumbarton Oaks that reflected their particular international 
experiences or fears. Czechoslovakia and Iran, for instance, pro¬ 
posed the inclusion of a guarantee of territorial integrity. Brazil, 
Egypt, Liberia, Mexico, Panama, and the Philippines recom¬ 
mended safeguards of human rights and equality. And almost all 
of them, being the likely victims of power politics, insisted that 
the Charter state as an international obligation that nations act 
within the framework of law and justice. 

The Big Four had no excuse and little reason to refuse the 
acceptance of these fundamental purposes, which should be 
taken for granted in any case. There were, furthermore, groups in 
the United States, especially among peace and church organiza¬ 
tions, clamoring for a less materialistic and more idealistic 
statement of purposes and principles. The smaller nations were 
appeased by the insertion of the more important amendments in 
the preamble and first two articles of the Charter. 

This was not entirely satisfactory to the smaller nations. They 
contended that the preamble was not legally binding, but were 
told that the preamble had equal significance with the articles 
as an integral part of the Charter. Some delegates in an optimis¬ 
tic mood expressed the hope that “we will all be tolerant in our 
individual wishes to see a given element of our thoughts go into 
one part rather than into another.” -*’* The Rapporteur of the 
Committee working on the formulation of the United Nations’ 
purposes, in an evident endeavor to please the smaller nations, 
made the dubious comment that there was no reason to think 
the preamble had less validity than the succeeding articles. This 
interpretation is contrary to the consensus among international 
lawyers and was a bow to political expediency. The significance 
of a preamble lies in its description of the spirit of the document 
it introduces, and it can serve at most as an aid in the interpreta¬ 
tion of the articles that follow. It may therefore be assumed that 
the putting of the amendments into the preamble was a means to 
prevent them from becoming legally binding. 

The principles enumerated in Article 2 of the Charter are 
intended to establish the methods and norms by which the 
Organization and the members are to perform their duties and 
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endeavor to achieve their common ends. They are to be the 
standards of international conduct. They are to be guides in the 
fulfillment of the purposes. But actually there are incompatibilb 
ties between the purposes and the principles of the Charter, and 
the realization of some purposes is so greatly handicapped by 
some of the principles that only an unprecedented degree of 
international cooperation and good will could overcome the 
discrepancies.'^^ 

Several of the principles must be understood as mere exhorta¬ 
tions to decent international behavior, and the principle of guar¬ 
anteed “sovereign equality” of nations may be singled out as the 
one most likely to frustrate the purposes of the United Nations 
altogether. Sovereignty gives absolute independence to the state. 
It creates the situation that forces the state into a quest for power 
to which all other considerations must be subordinated. It is the 
indefinite catch-all permitting states to be judge, jury, and execu¬ 
tor in their own cases. It can prevent an international organiza¬ 
tion from ever creating a truly communal effort. Sovereignty 
makes of the international nation-state system the exterme oppo¬ 
site of a community organization. Sovereignty, the manifestation, 
not the cause of the nations’ unwillingness to submerge into a 
cosmopolitan political organization, gives every nation discretion¬ 
ary power to advance or destroy a decent world order. 

The Charter itself makes exceptions to the principle of sov¬ 
ereign equality, as for instance in the superior status granted the 
permanent members of the Security Council. Now this particular 
exception is undesirable because it is based on purely expedient 
considerations of power, but perhaps any precedent in this direc¬ 
tion might in the end tuni out to be beneficial. A greater hope of 
rendering the principle of sovereign equality increasingly harm¬ 
less even within the framework of the United Nations may lie in 
the vagueness of the concept itself. The interpretation of the 
principle can be adapted to developments in international rela¬ 
tions. If they should make the principle a complete anachronism 
any practical effects of “sovereign equality” could be interpreted 
out of existence without necessitating a change in the Charter. 
Even now, with the growing need of international cooperation, 
the margins of sovereignty are ever more narrowly defined. 
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Unfortunately the hard core remains intact and the big powers 
especially insist upon the fullest sovereignty in all important 
matters. Andrei Vyshinski, the Russian Foreign Minister, main¬ 
tained before the General Assembly that it was entirely false in 
theory to say *‘that the principle of national sovereignty was a 
reactionary and out-dated idea, and that the repudiation of that 
principle was an essential condition of international cooperation.” 
He thought rather that the desire to abolish sovereignty was 
reactionary. ‘‘Propaganda against national sovereignty disguised 
by attacks against absolute sovereignty was nothing but an ideo¬ 
logical preparation for a country's political surrender to a more 
powerful State and its economic might.” Sovereignty was the sole 
guarantee of the independence and well-being of a state and “the 
sole protector of the smaller countries against the expansionist 
dreams of more powerful States.” 

Other nations, with less cynicism, insist with only a little less 
emphasis upon their sovereignty. They wish to retain it as a 
safeguard against increasing pressure for the internationalization 
of so-called national, internal affairs. The big nations use the 
principle to refute any restrictions upon their power, the small 
nations use it in the hope of protecting themselves against that 
power. In practice, this is a contradiction. Only one side can be 
right and it is the one that has the power. Lithuania, Estonia, 
Latvia, et at disproved Vyshinski's theory. The small powers 
could more usefully devote themselves to the abolition of sover¬ 
eignty than to the bolstering of it for the benefit of those who 
will eventually swallow them up.®^ 

The absolute independence guaranteed by sovereignty is fur¬ 
ther secured by the specific rule that “nothing contained in the 
Charter shall authorize the United Nations to intervene in matters 
which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any 
state.” This restriction is designed to counterbalance the sweep¬ 
ing range of the purposes of the Charter as well as of the more 
particular purposes of some of the Specialized Agencies or of 
the Economic and Social Council. Many of these purposes refer 
to matters hitherto strictly classified as “domestic.” The inter¬ 
dependence of nations has now pushed them inevitably into the 
arena of international aflPairs. The promotion of full employment 
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policies, the protection of human rights, the management of cur¬ 
rencies, and the well-being of colonial peoples may be cited as 
examples. As usual, however, nations lacked the courage of their 
convictions. In the compromise between intellectual certainty 
about the facts and conservative attitudes about methods, these 
affairs were promoted to be objects of international concern. 
Simultaneously this daring adjustment to reality was emasculated 
by allowing the United Nations to deal with them by nothing 
more effective than exhortations and the expression of pious 
hopes at best, at worst, deal with them not at all.^^"* 

The only substantial benefit for world organization to be ex¬ 
pected from denominating these matters international in nature 
lies in the possibility that this action may narrow the area of the 
'essentially domestic” and push the border line between domestic 
and international ever further into the background till it dis¬ 
appears in the far distance and begins to agree with reality. This 
is actually happening, not without resistance, of course. There 
are usually two camps in the United Nations struggling over 
the domestic or international nature of a specific issue. The mem¬ 
bership in these camps is not always the same, and principles 
play a small role in the respective opinions. The point of view 
taken usually rests on political expediency and depends on 
whether the member s own or some other member s affairs are at 
stake. The vagueness of what is “essentially” a domestic affair 
lends itself beautifully to the game. The Russians, once again, 
illustrated the situation strikingly when they refused an inter¬ 
national investigation of the mistreatment of their own citizens 
on the grounds that this was a domestic affair, but were anxious 
as the “defenders of mankind” to investigate the mistreatment of 
South African Indians by South Africa. (The “humanitarian” 
Marshall Smuts felt that this case was nobody's business but 
South Africa's.) 

One time in the United Nations the problem was argued ab¬ 
stractly on general grounds. Some nations maintained that mat¬ 
ters could remain “domestic” although the Charter declared them 
to be of international concern and even prescribed how they 
were to be treated. The opposite argument was that the mention 
of any matter and the imposition of obligations in regard to it by 
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the Charter eliminated the matter from the realm of the “essen¬ 
tially domestic/' In that case the protection of Article 2, clause 7, 
would cease and the plea of “domestic affairs" could no longer 
be used as a veto against the United Nations' occupying itself 
with the matter. This interpretation was favored by a two-thirds 
vote in the General Assembly 

A review of the purposes shows that there is nothing in them 
to which any state could object. They express what every govern¬ 
ment in the world is confessing to in daily public announcements. 
There need be no doubt that these confessions in most cases stem 
from a genuine desire “to maintain international peace and secu¬ 
rity . . . develop friendly relations among nations . . . achieve 
international cooperation . . . and to [have] a center for harmo¬ 
nizing the actions of nations in the attainment of these common 
ends." These ends have been the hopes of nations for centuries, 
and agreement upon them, at least in general terms, can presum¬ 
ably be reached at any time. The means to achieve the ends, as 
formulated in the principles of the Charter, are more controver¬ 
sial. A large area of agreement has been reached here too be¬ 
cause sovereign equality and the veto on “domestic affairs" were 
guaranteed, both assuring an escape from obligations. The bur¬ 
den of membership in the United Nations is further eased by the 
fact that obligations to positive action can in general not be en¬ 
forced by the Organization. These loopholes reduce the problem 
of membership as far as pledging nations to it is concerned. 

There would be no such problem at all if the world were a 
community. Every person bom into the community would take 
his membership for granted. But individual membership or even 
the representation of individuals does not exist in an inter¬ 
national organization. It would be incompatible organizationally 
and politically with a sovereign nation-state system in which 
states assume the right to speak exclusively on behalf of their 
citizens. Some form of direct participation by the individual in 
the international organization through elected representatives, 
for instance, would help make it more real to him and increase 
its integrating effect upon a society of nations. But, as President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt once remarked, “I don't believe it is prac¬ 
tical now. We have to work with what we have, with existing 
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prejudices and experiences, but I hope some day that kind of 
thing will grow. Certainly the people as distinct from the govern¬ 
ments ought to be drawn into every kind of international organi¬ 
zation.” At present, only a few Specialized Agencies and the 
International Court of Justice provide an opportunity for private 
groups to take part in official activities to some degree. In the 
main, the traditional principle is still applied that international 
organization involves states only. There is no community among 
them. Hence membership is a debatable issue in an organization 
of global character. 

Every state of the world, whether a member of the organi¬ 
zation or not, will affect or be affected by the organization. The 
organization will therefore tend to be universal and attempt to 
include as many states as possible. The limit is where its charac¬ 
ter becomes incompatible with that of the potential member 
state. A world organization is not necessarily doomed to failure 
even if a number of states are left outside, depending on the 
nature of the states and their relations to member states. The 
absence of too many and too important states from the organiza¬ 
tion would turn it into an alliance, something entirely different 
from world organization. The League of Nations at no time com¬ 
prised all first-class powers of the day, and this contributed to 
its failure. The United Nations has not yet reached this stage. 
Many people, however, hope that the withdrawal of the Soviet 
Union might enable the Organization to do more constructive 
work. In such an event the United Nations could no longer be 
called a world organization. 

A world organization must compromise on purposes and prin¬ 
ciples, up to the point, if necessary, where compromise threatens 
its usefulness. If its aims were watered down so that any state 
might join without any consequential commitments, it would 
become as meaningless as if its aims were restricted, selective, 
and detailed but their attainment thwarted by a motley though 
universal membership. In the United Nations, aiming at univer¬ 
sality of membership, the purposes and the principles are so 
stated as to retain meaning and yet enable the vast majority of 
states to join. Certain limitations upon membership have Iteen 
kept, though reduced to a bare minimum. All “peace-loving” 
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states can join, provided they accept the obligations of the 
Charter and are able and willing to carry them out. 

A highly objectionable feature in these regulations for mem¬ 
bership is the qualification “peace loving.” This is a rubber ex¬ 
pression permitting an entirely subjective evaluation of an ap¬ 
plicant’s fitness for membership and transferring the question 
into the strictly political realm. In several instances, applications 
for membership have been subjected to purely political instead 
of objective, legal considerations. The merits of the case were 
practically irrelevant. It could hardly be otherwise when the 
“peace-loving” nature of the state is one of the criteria. As a 
consequence, applications for membership are treated most ca¬ 
priciously. Expediency determines what is done. The only con¬ 
sistently applied criterion is, Which bloc will the applicant join 
after admission? If the answer is uncertain, the applicant has a 
good chance of being admitted. If it is certain, he can hope to be 
admitted only if simultaneously there is an applicant for the op¬ 
posite bloc also. The maintenance of the balance of power is the 
primary test. However, following international practice, a moral 
screen of principle had to be provided for an expedient measure. 
And so in order to appease the public, the term “peace loving” 
has been taken seriously and much debated in the United 
Nations. 

Yugoslavia maintained that fighting against the Axis powers 
was more peace loving than remaining at peace as a neutral. 
Others argued that the proof of the peace-loving nature of a 
state lay not in its past but in its future behavior. The Soviet 
Union insisted that a nation refusing to establish diplomatic re¬ 
lations with Russia could not be admitted. At times the political 
regime of the applicant was used in evaluating whether or not its 
nature was peace loving. But this test was usually discarded 
quickly. It might turn out to be a boomerang. The problem had 
come up at San Francisco, where the existence of a democratic 
form of government was suggested as one qualification for mem¬ 
bership. But when Stalin, Hitler, Franco, and Chiang K’ai-shek 
claim to represent democracy, the qualification becomes mean¬ 
ingless. The suggestion was rejected as leading to unwarranted 
interference in internal politics. Practice has shown, however, that 
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the determination of an applicant s love of peace and his ability 
and willingness to fulfill the Charters obligations invariably 
leads to an investigation of national as well as international 
policies.^'^ 

In recognition of the political implications of the admission of 
new members to the United Nations, the Security Council is 
assigned a vital part. It must approve a recommendation sub¬ 
mitted by the General Assembly. If the Council disapproves or 
postpones consideration of an application, the Assembly can only 
return the Councirs report with a request for reconsideration.^® 
The Assembly’s role in the process of admission is thus limited to 
approving an application together with the Council or to re¬ 
jecting one the Council has approved. Neither the Council nor 
the Assembly can admit an applicant without the others ap¬ 
proval. The Council can thus maintain the status quo regarding 
blocs within the United Nations. Its prerogative in this respect is 
in conformity with the great power accumulated in the hands of 
the Big Five and, in fact, a corollary of it. 

The termination of membership is also a problem raised by 
the principle of universality. Ideally, separation of any member 
from the organization should be impossible. On the other hand, 
several situations might arise that would make voluntary with¬ 
drawal, suspension, or expulsion desirable. Long discussions at 
San Francisco on the first of these were inconclusive, and the 
Charter remained silent. Since the principle of sovereignty is 
preserved, it must be assumed that withdrawal from membership 
is permissible in accordance with the rules of international law 
concerning the termination of multilateral agreements.®® 

The problem becomes more complex and acute when suspen¬ 
sion or expulsion is to be employed as a sanction against a recal¬ 
citrant member. In favor of these sanctions it could be said that 
an organization must have some means of punishment; that an 
enemy of the organization, especially when working in collusion 
with non-members, can better wreck it from within than from 
without; that the organization can be trusted to use punishment 
judiciously; that even an expelled member remains under the 
general obligations of international law; and that a repentant 
violator can be readmitted after expulsion. The counterarguments 
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are that the principle of universality of membership should never 
be sacrificed, that violators of the Charter can better be controlled 
inside the organization, that expulsion makes subsequent recon¬ 
ciliation difficult, and that an expelled member may form a rival 
organization.^® 

The cogency of these arguments depends in large measure 
upon the character of the member in question. The Charter, 
forced to make a decision on principle, adopted both suspension 
of membership and expulsion from the United Nations. But even 
as a non-member, a state can still be reached by the long arm of 
the Organization. As far as is necessary for the preservation of 
peace and security, the United Nations assumes the unusual right 
of ensuring that any state shall act according to United Nations 
principles. 

In an organization aspiring to guarantee permanent peace, the 
need of universality of membership is paralleled by the need of 
universality of jiuisdiction, for the fate of peace can be decided 
in any field of human action. This raises the problem of selection, 
since obviously no apparatus can be formidable enough to deal 
with every detail of every human action everywhere. A proper 
balance must be struck between giving the organization adequate 
scope and drowning it in a mass of minutiae. Three basic choices 
are possible: the organization may act as the coordinator of the 
activities of innumerable international agencies with special pur¬ 
poses; it may be established as a world government with policy¬ 
making power for every aspect of international life; or it may 
restrict its jurisdiction to relatively limited but strategically im¬ 
portant aspects. The United Nations is a compromise showing 
the influence of all three possibilities — with its power to act 
severely curtailed. It reflects awareness that international peace 
is founded upon decent political, social, economic, cultural, and 
health conditions everywhere and that inability to coordinate any 
one of these spheres would greatly hamper the primary purpose 
of the United Nations. With a view to integrating all of them 
toward the preservation of peace, the United Nations acts as “a 
center for harmonizing the actions of nations."' 

Such harmony is assured by the obligation of member states to 
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behave internationally according to the principles of the United 
Nations and the rule of Article 103 that “in the event of a conflict 
between the obligation of the Members of the United Nations 
under the present Charter and their obligation under any other 
international agreement, their obligations under the present Char¬ 
ter shall prevail.” Regardless, therefore, of whether a particular 
international activity is specifically included within the bailiwick 
of the United Nations, the authors of the Charter, on the assump¬ 
tion that no contradictions existed between the principles, the 
purposes, and the obligations set forth in it, thought that obedi¬ 
ence to the fundamental philosophy of the United Nations and 
priority of obligations to it ought to result in the basic compati¬ 
bility of all international activities. 

The General Assembly has the broadest jurisdiction of all the 
organs of the United Nations. Article 10 permits the discussion 
of “any questions or matters within the scope of the present 
Charter.” Its scope coincides with that of the United Nations 
itself. This makes it the main instrument for harmonizing the 
actions of nations in so far as discussion, resolution, and recom¬ 
mendation can do so, the only methods at its disposal. This privi¬ 
lege permits it to influence international affairs parallel with other 
international agencies, except the Security Council in certain cir¬ 
cumstances. In practice, it tends to refrain from interfering in 
the daily business of other organs or from making recommenda¬ 
tions on matters more specifically assigned to other organs. 

The Security Council has priority of action and, if it so desires, 
exclusive jurisdiction in any matter of international life that may 
develop into a threat to peace and security. This permits the 
Council to engage in the most varied aspects of international rela¬ 
tions, but particularly in the political contacts between nations 
from which the more immediate threats to peace and security 
usually develop. In this sphere nations are most reluctant to sur¬ 
render sovereignty, hence the very careful circumscription of the 
Councils rights. The greater part of international politics is still 
beyond the Councils reach, although the possibility exists of 
expanding it greatly by interpretation. Indeed, the Councils right 
to “determine the existence of any threat to the peace” and to act 
upon its findings could make its realm limitless. The beginnings 
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of a threat to the peace can hardly be defined with certainty and 
may well appear in international actions that in themselves seem 
harmless. Such extension would certainly be desirable, for the 
earlier in the development of international tension the Council 
can act, the greater the chances of success for the action. 

The International Court of Justice is available for judicial 
action. No nation is under obligation to submit controversies to 
the Court, and in the past most of these have been dealt with 
outside it. But within limited activities, it has some considerable 
achievements to its credit, especially in the promotion and devel¬ 
opment of international law. If it has had little effect upon the 
peaceful settlement of international disputes, the blame rests not 
upon any shortcomings of the Court but upon the sovereign 
nation-state system, under which nations are unwilling to sub¬ 
mit cases of any potential consequence to a neutral authority 
for decision. 

The Economic and Social Council has competence to deal with 
interaational social, economic, cultural, and health activities. 
Though the Council’s policy-making and executive potentialities 
are great, it is in fact acting primarily as a coordinating body. 
This is presumably the intention of the Charter. The Council is 
constructed on the principle of political and administrative co¬ 
ordination with functional decentralization. The reasons for this 
structure are, first, that the Council comprises the largest share 
of international life, and second, that hundreds of public and pri¬ 
vate agencies were already active in the field when the Council 
was bom. The organizational difficulties arising from this situa¬ 
tion have not yet been altogether solved. 

The main issue is the degree of comprehensiveness to be at¬ 
tained in order to make the United Nations’ work in this area 
most successful. The long existence and the often auspicious 
functioning of many international agencies in the economic, 
social, cultural, and health fields, undisturbed frequently even 
when war was going on, are proof of their usefulness. Their in¬ 
clusion in the United Nations system might improve the balance 
of the Organization’s achievements, and enhance its prestige by 
the addition of non-controversial, non-poHtical work to its activi¬ 
ties. On the other hand, the incorporation into it of too many 
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subsidiary agencies might lead to its fragmentation and to a 
lack of supervision by the central organ. If the United Nations 
were to break down, moreover, the collapse might involve 
every connected agency, even though before incorporation it 
had shown ability to live autonomously and render useful inter¬ 
national service."^^ 

Even when this question of comprehensiveness has been an¬ 
swered, the problem of integration remains. For these agencies 
and the United Nations often have differences in structure, in 
financial organization, and even in philosophy. The solution of 
the problem has necessitated in several cases such large con¬ 
cessions toward independence on the part of the United Nations 
that its ties with the agencies are almost imperceptible. The 
Charter prescribes that intergovernmental agencies with wide 
international responsibilities in economic, social, cultural, educa¬ 
tional, and health fields shall be brought into relationship with 
the United Nations as Specialized Agencies through agreements 
with the Economic and Social Council. The Council also has 
authority, which it has used, to create new agencies as the need 
arises. It is entitled, too, to consult with private organizations 
having interests within its province. 

The Charter is hesitant in suggesting specific terms under 
which the Specialized Agencies are to be brought into the United 
Nations, limiting itself to mentioning a few points, such as an 
exchange of observers and of information for the better coordina¬ 
tion of policy and activity. This is an attempt of the Charter to 
leave the autonomy of the Specialized Agencies essentially intact. 
As a result, the agreements between the Economic and Social 
Council and the Specialized Agencies differ in content and in 
the degree to which the integration of the Agencies in the United 
Nations has taken place. But most of them have certain clauses 
in common aiming at administrative coordination and the avoid¬ 
ance of duplication of effort.*^- Unless an agency surrenders its 
independence, the Council can only suggest, implore, persuade, 
or apply pressure, but it cannot force. This reserve of autonomy 
disables the Council by preventing over-all planning or even 
purely administrative coordination. It can, in other words, de¬ 
stroy the Councils utility as a coordinating body. This is regret- 
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table because rationalization is desirable and especially because 
the Council could be most worth while as a planning agency for 
the spiritual and material welfare of humanity. Here is an oppor¬ 
tunity for the United Nations to propose schemes that might fire 
the imaginations of peoples everywhere and enlist world-wide 
cooperation even in the absence of enforcement power. So far, 
within its limitations, the Council has failed to inspire and thus 
has missed what might be its most challenging mission. It has 
been satisfied generally with the more prosaic role of administra¬ 
tive coordinator and occasional sponsor of special projects.**'^ 

The difficulties encountered by the Council in negotiations 
with the Specialized Agencies augur ill for making it the con¬ 
trolling organ of global, planned operations. The agencies showed 
little enthusiasm for establishing relations with the United Na¬ 
tions, in spite of the fact that the membership of both is largely 
identical. There were indications of rivalry, jealousy, and distrust, 
not very surprisingly if one remembers that an agency once 
established develops a vested interest in its own existence inde¬ 
pendent of its purpose. More than that, it tends to expand its 
jurisdiction and increase its power. Preoccupied as it is with its 
special problems, the activities of other agencies shrink into rela¬ 
tive insignificance. It is the center of its own universe. It loses 
perspective and overestimates its importance in relation to the 
general organization of which it is a part. The urge toward inde¬ 
pendence develops from the fear that outside interference and 
too close cooperation with other agencies may endanger the suc¬ 
cess of its own work.'^^ 

The World Fund and the World Bank procrastinated for many 
months before entering negotiations for an agreement. The Inter¬ 
national Labor Organization was willing to establish relations 
with the United Nations “as partners” and not in a “subordinate 
capacity,” and because of its great prestige and long experience, 
it refused to be placed on the same footing with other, younger 
agencies. The World Health Organization declined to incorporate 
the term United Nations into its name. The Universal Postal 
Union refused to give the United Nations control over its mem¬ 
bership on the grounds that their criteria for admission differed 
greatly. These functional agencies struggled to avoid even by 
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association any involvement in the "politics” of the United Na¬ 
tions and any contamination from its "atmosphere,” which they 
considered unfavorable for international cooperation.^'^’ 

No reluctance existed when the Economic and Social Council 
began to establish relations with private organizations. The re¬ 
verse was true. For obvious reasons of prestige and influence, 
private groups swamped the Council with requests for recogni¬ 
tion as Consultants. In this case, the problem became how to 
limit and select the groups. In order to be recognized as Con¬ 
sultant now, a private organization must, first, have interests 
falling within the competence of the Council; second, subscribe 
to the aims and purposes of the United Nations; third, represent 
a substantial proportion of organized persons within the particu¬ 
lar field of interest of the organization; and fourth, speak with 
authority for its members through authorized representatives. 
The intensity of relations between the private organization and 
the Economic and Social Council is divided into three categories. 
The more important the organization the greater its opportunity 
to participate as Consultant in the process of the United Na- 
tions.^^’ This good attempt at democratizing international organi¬ 
zation is encouraging. It gives many groups a personal stake in 
the United Nations and exactly in the field in which their inter¬ 
ests, as expressed through membership in the organizations, are 
most pronounced. 

If the various organs and agencies of the United Nations are 
added together, it becomes evident that for all practical purposes 
universality of jurisdiction has been achieved. In this respect, 
existing world organization is adequate. Its shortcomings lie in 
the absence of power to act and enforce, which condemns it to 
relative impotence. 
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The Organization of Politics 


I 

The preservation of peace has now become the main objective 
of world organization. All international activity and the structure 
of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies are sup¬ 
posedly geared toward the fulfillment of that aim. The assump¬ 
tion that must logically underlie such organizations, namely, that 
the prerequisites for the preservation of peace are known, is of 
doubtful validity. Peace is a pattern of international relations 
resulting from the interplay of the unending processes of daily 
living among every people on earth. It cannot be established in 
a treaty, nor can it be obtained “by the signing of pacts or cove¬ 
nants ‘outlawing’ war any more than revolutions are prevented 
by making them illegal.” ’ The preservation of peace in a chang¬ 
ing world is a perpetual adjustment — deliberate or accidental — 
of constantly new conditions and their interaction, not the result 
of establishing an immutable international order. This dynamic 
character qualifies peace as an eminently suitable subject for 
organization. 

But in the present state of human knowledge, any endeavor to 
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preserve peace must remain inadequate, though for that reason 
alone it should not be abandoned. Peace and war are social situa¬ 
tions whose origin can be explained only in general and unsatis¬ 
factory terms. They result from numerous interrelated individual 
and social actions and from conditions within the framework of 
the most diverse social institutions. A given action may have 
different effects upon peace and war depending upon the context 
in which it occurs. Hardly any single factor can be named as the 
sole or even major contributor to peace or war, yet some are 
obviously more relevant than others. Of the multitude of daily 
social phenomena determining the character of international rela¬ 
tions, not even a significant fraction can be brought under the 
control or influence of an international organization in order to 
harmonize them; nevertheless a few so controlled could make a 
crucial difference. 

Peace is determined by biological, psychological, political, 
economic, social, cultural, ideological, metaphysical, military, in¬ 
stitutional, technological, and probably many other factors, whose 
effect is modified by any number of combinations between them 
and their position in time and space.* The choice of the preserva¬ 
tion of peace as the major goal of an organization is ambitious 
indeed. No wonder the states of the world have never in history 
organized themselves in order to abolish war in all circumstances 
until the creation of the United Nations.'^ 

In the General Pact for the Renunciation of War, signed at 
Paris on August 27, 1928, the "high contracting parties solemnly 
declare in the names of their respective peoples that they con¬ 
demn recourse to war for the solution of international controver¬ 
sies, and renounce it as an instrument of national policy in their 
relations with one another.” Fifteen nations signed the document. 
But in the absence of any machinery to implement its high pur¬ 
pose, it was meaningless. The United Nations attempts to fill this 
gap. Previously existing federations, leagues, alliances, or other 
organizations for the preservation of peace fell short mainly in 
two respects: they covered merely a section of the contemporane¬ 
ously known world, and they aimed at the modification and 
humanization, not the elimination of war. Even the most ad¬ 
vanced organizations failed to proceed beyond this stage. The 
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Amphyctionic Leagues among the Greek cities limited, not abol¬ 
ished, war between the members. The Truce of God and the 
Peace of God went far in banishing war, but failed to outlaw it 
altogether. The Church as an international organization in the 
Middle Ages recognized war as an unfortunate, but sometimes 
necessary and justifiable event. The League of Nations sanctioned 
war after all prescribed methods to avoid it had been exhausted.** 

The trend that was finally consummated in the United Nations 
can be traced back many decades; its spiritual roots, many cen¬ 
turies. Plans for the abolition of war have been drawn up by 
individuals probably ever since the first war. But popular response 
to such plans did not begin until early in the nineteenth century. 
Then almost simultaneously peace movements developed in sev¬ 
eral countries. Their origin lay in the changed conditions result¬ 
ing from the progress of modern technology. 

As a result of this progress there occurred, first, an enormous 
intensification of international intercourse. The rapid growth in 
contacts between nations made it necessary to eliminate friction 
by organizing international relations, and the need to cooperate 
became greater. Partly through custom, partly in response to 
specific requests, methods were created for peaceful international 
communication. 

Second, modern technology changed the character of war. It 
made war so total that every aspect of the citizen's life came to 
be involved in it. The prospect of the inevitable derangement of 
his daily routine as much as the description of its horrors led 
him to hate it. The experiences of masses of people during the 
first and second World Wars can easily enough explain popular 
receptiveness to appeals for peace and to plans for world organi¬ 
zation. 

Mass involvement in modern wars, however, cannot alone ex¬ 
plain this concern for peace, even though war s intensity and 
mass suffering have steadily increased over the long run.® The 
participation and the suffering of even non-combatants in some 
medieval wars were also very considerable without leading to 
popular peace movements. For these to arise, a third factor, also 
due to technology, had to be present: mass education and mass 
influence upon public affairs. 
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Until relatively recent times, education in social affairs was a 
monopoly of the clergy and later of the ruling classes. The masses 
could have no information about peace plans drawn up by a few 
intellectuals and certainly had no means of expressing any opin¬ 
ion about them. In fact, many of the plans had no immediate 
effect upon anybody, except perhaps a few uninfluential members 
of university communities.** In the minds of the ruling classes, 
the clergy, the aristocracy, and probably their owm, the common 
people "were created by God to work, to till the soil, and to 
provide for the livelihood of the community by trade and com¬ 
merce,” till finally toward the end of the seventeenth century 
they began to assert themselves.^ But in regard to international 
relations, they continued to accept their status as pawns for a 
long time. Peace and war were the responsibility of the rulers, 
over whom they had no control. In the twentieth century the 
people began to be taken into the confidence of their govern¬ 
ments in the conduct of foreign affairs. There was no other possi¬ 
bility, and this step rounded out the conditions that made an 
organization like the United Nations necessary and possible. 

Popular support, however, though a necessary, is not a suflB- 
cient condition of success for a world organization aiming at 
peace. The inadequacy of knowledge about the problem of peace 
is not thereby removed.^ In apparent despair Karl Mannheim 
called the ways in which modern society is drifting into wars the 
“objective dynamics of history,” For the time being, peace and 
war appear largely as the by-products rather than the willed 
consequences of social endeavor. They can result from institu¬ 
tions and actions with origins quite neutral for peace or war. 
Generally speaking, the social constellation in which such things 
appear is more important than their individual nature. A ruler s 
ambition to govern over ever wider lands and more people could 
more easily be satisfied under the social pattern called feudalism 
than under a monarchy or democracy. The attempt to create a 
single popular consensus will succeed more easily in a dictatorial 
than a democratic system. A group of industrialists demanding 
tariff protection and a group of importers demanding free trade 
are presumably both motivated by the quest for profits. Yet their 
demands may have decidedly different effects upon international 
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relations. Very few of the million phenomena of daily social life 
will have been produced consciously with a view to peace or 
war, yet they do their share in bringing peace or war about. As 
Karl Mannheim, Frank Knight, and others have pointed out, 
through the accumulation of effects things happen that may be 
disliked by the very people who by their particular and separate 
actions were responsible for producing them; they may be aim¬ 
ing at one goal and reach another. There is no certainty regard¬ 
ing either the conditions of peace or the causes of war, and as a 
consequence there can be none regarding man s ability to pro¬ 
duce them. 

There can be no guarantee that a world organization for the 
preservation of peace will be successful, no matter how compre¬ 
hensive and powerful it may be. But men need not for this reason 
abandon all efforts at improving their environment. Heinrich 
von Treitschke’s dictum that war “must be taken as part of the 
divinely appointed order” is an unsubstantiated speculation. After 
admitting that knowledge about the functioning of human society 
is limited, one can maintain that the main direction of events can 
be understood provided that men have “the will to control the 
situation which will otherwise enslave us, and the courage for 
the kind of thought necessary in our age.”^* Human beings are 
confronted by alternatives and choices. They know something 
about the likely effect upon the chance of peace or war of emo¬ 
tions, ideas, interests, actions, and institutions. These can be 
influenced, and thus some control over the course of international 
events can be obtained. 

The wide scope of modem international organization provides 
an opportunity for the fullest application of these controls. The 
shortcomings of world organization lie not in restrictions upon 
the range of activities but in the effectiveness with which they 
can be advocated or undertaken. The failure of international 
organization to preserve peace is frequently due less to a lack of 
knowledge than to a lack of courage in people’s convictions. The 
gap between present-day organization and an organization per¬ 
fected according to modern knowledge is truly amazing. Certain 
improvements that very probably would enhance the chance of 
the organization’s success are resisted by almost all nations of the 
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world. The question therefore arises whether the peoples of the 
world truly want peace. 

The answer to this question is important for the prospect of 
world organization. The support for an organization cannot be 
stronger than the enthusiasm for its goal. According to most 
statesmen, furthermore, the desire of the masses for peace is the 
overriding characteristic of world public opinion, which is com¬ 
monly represented as the best guarantor of the success of world 
organization and is the master that all governments claim to 
serve. The new order of the League, said President Wilson, must 
be “sustained by the organized opinion of mankind.” And in 1949 
President Truman proclaimed, “If we could mobilize world opin¬ 
ion among all men who walk the earth, there would never be 
another war.” World public opinion is considered the surest 
and most effective sanction of good international behavior. In the 
minds of many statesmen, world public opinion is the mysteri¬ 
ous “invisible hand” guiding the selfish foreign policies of nations 
into harmonious, peaceful, and universally beneficial channels. 
This is the logic: the public everywhere wants peace, and world 
public opinion expresses the opinion of every people on earth. 
In the age of open diplomacy every international act is scruti¬ 
nized publicly and must satisfy world public opinion. Therefore 
every international act must be conducive to peace or it will not 
be tolerated. 

President Trumans “if” points to one flaw in the argument: 
namely, that there are nations in which for a variety of reasons 
there is no expression of public opinion. There is a greater flaw: 
except on highly abstract principles of international conduct, 
which are ineffective in deciding concrete issues and which might 
better be called coincidental national opinions, there is no such 
thing as a world public opinion at all. Owing to the sovereign 
nation-state system there is only a national public opinion nation- 
alistically influenced by national interests. There are neither 
means nor methods for the formation or expression of a world 
public opinion. A nonexistent world opinion cannot deter any 
government from pursuing a given policy.^"^ Thus there can be 
no reliance upon it. Only the hope remains that national public 
opinion may be able to force goveniments into paths that lead to 
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peace. The question whether peoples want peace is therefore 
still relevant. 

Judging by the initial enthusiasm for the United Nations, the 
vast majority of the peoples on earth want peace. Because of the 
indefinable origins of wars, their perennial recurrence need not 
be taken as proof to the contrary. But there is left a minority that 
may have other desires than peace, and there is furthermore the 
possibility that while people want peace, they want other, incom¬ 
patible things as well. Germany has a whole school of philoso¬ 
phers, historians, and sociologists that have praised the beneficial 
effects of war upon the community and the individual and that 
hold that war is indispensable for the sake of ethics and prog¬ 
ress. Theodore lloosevelt once said that “righteousness is the 
end and peace the means to the end, and sometimes it is not 
peace but war which is the proper means to achieve the end,'’ 
and “it is a preposterous absurdity for a League of nations to 
attempt to restrain even for a limited time one of its members 
from declaring war upon another when a question of honor is 
raised.” James Martineau at the first Peace Conference in the 
Hague said that “the reverence for human life is carried to an 
immoral idolatry when it is held more sacred than justice and 
right and when the spectacle of blood becomes more horrible 
than the sight of desolating tyrannies and triumphant hypocrisies. 
We have therefore no more doubt that a war may be right than 
a policeman may be a security for justice, and we object to a 
fortress as little as to a handcuff.” Senator Borah once declared 
that “there are some things in this world more to be desired than 
peace, and one of them is the unembarrassed and unhampered 
and untrammeled political independence of this republic. If 
peace cannot be had without our surrendering that freedom of 
action, then I am not for peace,” Over one hundred years ago 
the Polish poet Adam Mickiewicz wrote in his Litanies of the 
Polish Pilgrim, “Grant us, Lord, a general war to set the peoples 
free! Grant us a happy death on the field of battle.” People have 
valued right, justice, liberty, honor, progress higher than peace. 
And there are other, more lowly reasons, such as a “place in the 
sun,” for which people willingly have gone to war. 

The desire for peace can be weakened also by psychological 
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characteristics. Aggressiveness, the wish to escape from normal 
social controls and the drabness of daily routine, the longing to 
submerge oneself in the group or to drown one's personal prob¬ 
lems in those of the larger community - all may make war 
acceptable, if not actually attractive, to some people. These 
characteristics do not necessarily produce war. A social phenom¬ 
enon like war cannot simply be explained as the simultaneously 
accumulated effect of individual psychologies among the mem¬ 
bers of two or more nations. But resistance against trends toward 
war may well be weakened by such opposing drives, conscious 
or submerged.^^ 

The same effect can be produced by the fact that human be¬ 
ings want mutually incompatible things. Wishing to have one's 
cake and eat it is a familiar contradiction. People ignore the 
implications of their desires. They fail to realize the incompati¬ 
bility of their wishes because “in so far as the goals of behavior 
and the means to attain them can be distinguished, one may say, 
broadly speaking, that the goals are determined emotionally and 
the means intellectually." The consequence is that people in 
working toward the fulfillment of one wish may be working 
toward the frustration of another. The simultaneous insistence of 
a good many people upon national sovereignty, demonstrably 
most inconsistent with peace, and upon permanent peace is a 
good illustration of this situation. The discrepancy has been 
carried into the United Nations Charter, which makes peace its 
major goal but preserves the principle of national sovereignty. 
Perhaps this is a case of what E. H. Carr calls “the virtue of , . . 
theoretical imperfections," which permits the organization to 
adapt itself to “political realities" at the expense of “abstract 
perfection." But when adaptation goes so far as to undermine 
the very raison d'etre of the organization, the virtue becomes 
either self-deception or stupidity. The answer to how much peo¬ 
ple want peace, then, is either that peace is not their overriding 
wish, at least not at all times, or that it is sometimes frustrated 
by actions motivated by other interests. 

The conclusion emerging from this answer is that a world 
organization dealing with sovereign nation states cannot be con¬ 
structed on the assumption that the members share with it the 
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preservation of peace as a primary objective. Among the mem¬ 
bers, the preservation of peace may be only one of many objec¬ 
tives in their international relations. How far nations live up to 
the conditions of the organization, therefore, will depend upon 
how much these conditions can satisfy what is claimed to be the 
national interest. This interest may be the preservation of peace. 
It may also be other things regardless of their effect upon peace. 

Nations choose their means of foreign policy on the basis of 
the consequences from the standpoint of self-interest. Obviously, 
therefore, the better that an organization’s methods for the main¬ 
tenance of peace cater to national interests, the greater the 
chance of their use, the greater the chance for peace. Expressed 
differently: if peaceful methods are to replace war, they must 
be able to fulfill the purposes nations seek to fulfill by methods 
leading to war or by war itself. Conceivably a war may be fought 
for an objective, such as national unity, that cannot be reached 
by peaceful, international methods. Such instances, however, are 
rare and almost unthinkable in the age of the hydrogen bomb. 
The achievements of peaceful methods will usually fall some¬ 
what short also of the results to be expected from a victorious 
war. But wars are becoming increasingly destructive, and nations 
may willingly pay that small price. 

In general, the purposes of war could be served by peaceful 
methods if nations were willing to organize themselves appro¬ 
priately. Such organization involves procedures, first, for peace¬ 
ful change in international society; second, for the pacific settle¬ 
ment of disputes; and third, for compulsory use of the first two 
procedures and the enforcement of their results. The interrelation 
between the three procedures is clear. No nation would submit 
or contribute to compulsion without the certainty that its griev¬ 
ances could be settled without resort to war; and no nation would 
defer to peaceful methods unless their results could be relied 
upon. A world organization can hope to be successful only if it 
makes provision for all three of these procedures in close inter¬ 
relation. 

II 

One way in which a world organization can contribute to 
peaceful change is through the stimulation of international con- 
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versations in every field of human activity. For this reason, it is 
very important for it to have universality of jurisdiction. Whether 
it should deal with matters of international concern directly or 
indirectly or whether there is any need to deal with them at all 
will depend upon their character. But potentially the organiza^ 
tion must have the right to deal with them if the need arises. 

A clause excluding matters from the bailiwick of the organiza¬ 
tion if they are ‘essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
any state” is justified only if it is most narrowly interpreted. In 
the context of contemporary world politics this cannot be ex¬ 
pected. On the contrary, nations will attempt to expand the range 
of the clause and use it to escape their international obligations. 
This means expanding the dominion of international anarchy, 
already guaranteed by the principle of sovereign equality. Any 
change in the international sphere has ramifications that may 
come very close to internal affairs. If the peacefulness of change 
is to be guaranteed, an expansion rather than a contraction is 
required of the topics that can be internationally discussed. 

There are those who despair of international negotiations and 
those who are cynical about them. But the fact can hardly be 
denied that social order is largely created by developing the habit 
of adjustment and compromise in many informal ways as well 
as by the establishment of a legislature and a police force. The 
importance of diplomacy by conference, bilaterally or multi- 
laterally, cannot be exaggerated. Indeed, the sponsoring of con¬ 
stant communication between nations is the most useful mission 
a world organization can perform in a sovereign nation-state 
system. There is no better peaceful way of taking care of griev¬ 
ances. Nevertheless the problem of peaceful change^® cannot, 
unfortunately, be solved by the process of conference alone. As 
civil wars and revolutions demonstrate, the problem is not com¬ 
pletely solved even within nations, which have the beneficial 
institutions of a community for the preservation of peace. The 
diflBculties of coping with the problem of social change within 
nations are magnified in international society. Better methods of 
peaceful change than hitherto used can be devised, however, as 
will become clear when the nature of change is examined. 

Change refers to the pattern, legal, political, economic, or any 
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other, under which a society lives. It refers to the rights, duties, 
privileges, power, prestige, status, and wealth of states. It refers 
to the institutions and customs of international life. Change cre¬ 
ates the dilemma between the need of order and stability on the 
one hand, and the need of adaptation to new conditions on the 
other, between the need to uphold and enforce the existing order 
as well as to reconsider and revise it. Peaceful change involves 
the satisfaction of competing interests, the solution of problems 
of adjustment in a progressing society, the easing of the stresses 
and strains caused by the dynamics of existence. Change always 
means friction because it threatens the delicate balance of the 
social order. The status of every nation is affected by internal 
and external changes, an attempt to restore the equilibrium in¬ 
evitably following. Almost every given situation is, or through 
change becomes, more favorable to one nation than to another. 
The favored nation will tend to resist change or turn it to its 
continued advantage, while the less favored nation will attempt 
the opposite. The ultimate means that nations, especially those 
desirous of change, have used in this contest is war. Wars are 
therefore in history aspects of change more often than means to 
preserve the status quo.^^ 

Change is essentially a political process, and the methods to 
cope with it must be political. To be sure, every change can be 
expressed in legal terms because international law covers every 
process and situation. Indeed, the problem arises because the 
law protects the situation the change of which is demanded and 
favors the preservation of the status quo. The party wishing to 
maintain the established order can rest its case on the law and 
maneuver the party desiring change into the role of lawbreaker. 
But while this may give moral satisfaction to the law-abiding 
party, it does not solve the conflict. For the demand for change 
is based on dissatisfaction with the situation as established by 
the law. To decide the conflict on the basis of legal rules will 
achieve nothing because the dissatisfied party does not challenge 
the interpretation of the existing law. What is challenged is the 
legitimacy of the established order itself. The demand for change 
is based not on “what the law is, but what it ought to be.” In 
requesting the elimination of the Polish Corridor, Germany did 
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not question the legal foundation for the existence of the Corri¬ 
dor: it asked for the abolition of the legal foundation, and that 
was a political demand. 

The nations opposing change have traditionally claimed the 
rule pacta sunt servanda in their behalf. On more general grounds 
they have sought to perpetuate an established situation by an 
appeal to the sanctity of treaties, the sacredness of law, the 
stability of the international order, and the moral superiority 
of those abiding by the law and loving peace. Adherence to 
obligations is undoubtedly a social necessity and a virtue. But 
obligations are merely part of a moving society. If they remain 
stationary and underlying conditions change, tension must de¬ 
velop which cannot but end in explosion. If a state is trying to 
rid itself by a lawless act of commitments found unbearable, 
wrote John Stuart Mill, ‘*it does not entitle those who imposed 
the conditions to consider the lawlessness only and to dismiss the 
more important consideration, whether, even if it was wrong to 
throw oh: the obligation, it would not still be more wrong to 
persist in enforcing it. If, though not fit to be perpetual, it has 
been imposed in perpetuity, the question when it becomes right 
to tlirow it olf is but a question of time.”^*'^ In a similar vein 
George Washington stated that “unless treaties are mutually 
beneficial to the Parties, it is in vain to hope for a continuance 
of them beyond the moment when the one which conceives itself 
to be overreached is in a situation to break off the connexion.” 
And Bismarck maintained that international politics is a “liquid 
element” that occasionally becomes firm but with every change 
in the atmosphere reverts to its liquid state; treaties must be 
considered against the background of the conditions prevailing 
at the time of their conclusion; agreements between first-class 
powers cannot last forever; they are subject to the force-rnajeure 
of irresistible national interests.^'"* 

Claims by the “law-abiding” and “peace-loving” nations that 
they have moral rectitude and integrity on their side are all too 
often but thin disguises for the desire to maintain a favorable 
status quo and a means to discredit demands for the establish¬ 
ment of methods of peaceful change. This strategy is the more 
regrettable as the absence of such methods in international rela- 
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tions is one of the main reasons for perennial friction. Institutions 
and behavior patterns permitting change in the national commu¬ 
nity — among them an effective public opinion, a legislature, the 
habit of peaceful adjustment of conflicting interests, common 
loyalties, simultaneous membership of individuals in groups with 
competing interests, a police force —such institutions and be¬ 
havior grow slowly, and international society not only has been 
hesitant to recognize them but has often opposed them. It has 
refused to be aware of the dilemma between order and change 
and has therefore failed to provide for its solution. 

On this point Mill wrote; “While it is undoubtedly true that 
in the practical application even of the best estabhshed and most 
universally received rules of morality, in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, an honest man seldom doubts by which he is to guide 
his conduct; yet no one, I presume, will deny that there will be 
found a hundredth case in which different moral obligations con¬ 
flict. But, though this is not likely to be denied, there exists very 
generally a cowardly reluctance to look the fact in the face, and 
make provision for it, as one of the unavoidable inconveniences 
of an imperfect condition. People are afraid lest the force of 
recognized duties should be weakened, by admitting the liability 
of one duty to be overruled by another; and, though well know¬ 
ing that this does happen, and not prepared to deny that it some¬ 
times ought to happen, they prefer to be excused from giving 
their approbation beforehand to so unpleasant-looking a fact. 
The consequence is, that those who, having the responsibility of 
action, are forced to make themselves some path through these 
moral entanglements, finding no rule or principles laid down for 
them but such as ignore instead of meeting the difiSculties of the 
case, decide according to the dictate either of their selfish inter¬ 
ests or of some prevailing sentiment which, if more disinterested, 
is not necessarily a truer guide.” Such rigidity in international 
society cannot but lead to disrespect for the law and to explo¬ 
sions. Social institutions must fail if they are too inflexible to 
integrate the social processes. Peaceful society is the continuum 
of uneasy equilibria between many different forces which must 
be constantly adjusted by adequate institutions.*® 

Some recognition of this inevitable fact of social life was 
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grudgingly granted by the nations through a device that also 
provided an “honorable” emergency exit from treaty commit¬ 
ments. This is the clausula rebus sic stantibus, the rule that every 
treaty implies that when a vital change in circumstances occtus, 
the treaty is no longer binding. Nations are looking askance at 
those who use this escape. One-sided withdrawal is, therefore, 
preferably excused on different grounds or no grounds at all. If 
a desired change does not involve a treaty and the clausula is 
inapplicable, the unwanted obligation is usually got rid of by 
some legalistic or semantic subterfuge, and always backed by 
an open or disguised threat of force. The clausula, of restricted 
applicability to begin with, is no real help in the problem of 
peaceful change. 

No general principle of peaceful change that might be useful 
for future application emerges from a siurvey of international 
relations. If any conclusion can be drawn from the past at all, it 
is that governments will think twice before engaging in war as 
it becomes more devastating and more expensive.^® This is an 
unpleasant conclusion because it implies that insofar as peace 
and war depend upon the desire for change, the choice rests 
merely on the intensity of the desire and the ability to support 
it by force. 

This conclusion can hardly be surprising in view of the fact 
that change means disadvantage to one of the nations involved. 
Nations do not voluntarily make sacrifices in favor of other na¬ 
tions. Sflcro egoismo is the openly admitted principle of fascist 
policy and the perennially applied one of any state in the present 
nation-state system. Change, even when ostensibly peaceful, al¬ 
ways, therefore, involves power, either in the background or the 
foreground.^^ 

A nation will abandon a favorable position only if superior 
power can force it to do so. Thus, where peaceful change occurs 
at present, it is in adjustment to prevailing power relations. The 
change that has taken place either is too insignificant to justify 
war or is the settlement the parties expected had they fought 
over the issue. The stronger state obtains what it wants, conced¬ 
ing perhaps what it was willing to pay for obtaining it through 
mere threats instead of war. In these circumstances there is noth- 
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ing meritorious or systematic in peaceful change under the sov¬ 
ereign nation-state system. Peaceful change turns out to be just 
another facet of the international struggle for power, in which 
justice is disregarded. Where long periods of peace prevailed in 
history, the situation was therefore not necessarily due to the 
general satisfaction of all nations but more probably to the in¬ 
ability of weak ones to express their dissatisfaction elfectively. 

The claim for change by a powerful nation will be heard and 
appeased. A similar claim by a weak state may not be heard and 
very probably will not be appeased. From the standpoint of 
preserving peace, defenders of a sovereign nation-state system 
can rationalize this situation by saying that in the first case peace 
is tlireatened whereas in the second it is not and a world peace 
organization has no function to fulfill. On the basis of the present 
world system, as Professor Manning argued, ‘ from an objective 
point of view it is probably a mistake to suppose that every legiti¬ 
mate grievance must be redressed if stable peace is to result. 
This assumes too readily that continuing injustice is necessarily 
fatal to peace. Though sentimentalists are wont to make some 
such assumption it is probably as ill-founded as it would be in 
reference to social situations at home. For unredressed grievances 
to imperil social stability they must be not merely deep, or even 
legitimate; more depends on the strategic position and numerical 
importance of the persons aggrieved. So too a small country may 
have indefinitely to put up with conditions for wliich there is no 
moral justification whatever.”-^ 

When man s sense of justice and ethics becomes sufficiently 
developed, the nation-state system can perhaps be replaced by 
an international organization in which justice is more compatible 
with peace. In the meantime, to let matters rest where they are 
would mean the existence of the offensive situation in perpetuity. 
If improvement were attempted, goals might at least be estab¬ 
lished toward which governments could strive. Two questions in 
this connection have to be answered: can any methods be found 
within the existing nation-state system that will ameliorate the 
situation, and can they be enforced? 

Many individual instances of peaceful change in international 
relations could be cited, but organizational devices to assure it 
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as a matter of principle and a regular process are extremely few. 
The discussion of international problems stimulated and facili¬ 
tated by the League and the United Nations can in general be 
considered such. Specifically, Article 19 of the Covenant ruled 
that “the Assembly may from time to time advise the reconsidera¬ 
tion by Members of the League of treaties which have become 
inapplicable and the consideration of international conditions 
whose continuance might endanger the peace of the world.” 
Article 14 of the Charter is more general. It declares that “the 
General Assembly may recommend measures for the peaceful 
adjustment of any situation, regardless of origin, which it deems 
likely to impair the general welfare or friendly relations among 
nations, including situations resulting from a violation of the 
provisions of the present Charter setting forth Purposes and 
Principles of the United Nations.” 

As both articles indicate, in building recent international 
organizations, the problem of peaceful change has not been over¬ 
looked. In fact, the Rapporteur of the Committee working on the 
preamble to the Charter specifically pointed out that “law and 
order cannot be separated from justice, and stability cannot be 
conceived as a negation of a healthy international evolution.”^® 
Such wisdom, however, is not reflected in the two articles. Vague 
and general, they do no more than suggest discussion, which in 
any case is already the main activity of all international organiza¬ 
tions. Above all, they fail completely to emphasize principles on 
the basis of which a solution might be requested and made. 

The task is not easy. An international conference on peaceful 
change in 1938, in which the most outstanding personalities in 
the field participated, found few feasible solutions. But as the 
preparatory discussions on the Covenant and the Charter indi¬ 
cate, the neglect of the subject in both instruments is due mostly 
to the xmwillingness of nations to endanger their favorable posi¬ 
tions by making any binding provision for peaceful change. 

The Charter might at least have given nations desiring a 
change the right to present their case before the United Nations. 
This would probably be the only way in which smaller nations 
could obtain a hearing for any grievances of theirs not at the 
same time presenting a threat to the peace - and few grievances 
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of powerless states will present it. Two other suggestions were 
once made by John Stuart Mill. Since nations cannot rightfully 
bind themselves or others beyond the period to which human 
foresight extends, he argued, they “should abstain from impos¬ 
ing conditions which, on any just and reasonable view of human 
affairs, cannot be expected to be kept. And they should conclude 
their treaties, as commercial treaties are usually concluded, only 
for terms of years.” 

Mill’s second suggestion is more feasible than his first. It is 
important to remember, however, that treaties do not exhaust the 
substance of international relations. Honor, prestige, equality, 
and the struggle for power are part of it. These matters are sub¬ 
jective and imponderable. They can be used to demand or resist 
change. The application of “just and reasonable” standards, as 
Mill first proposed, would be highly satisfactory provided there 
could be assurance of one thing, namely, that international agree¬ 
ment upon the meaning of these standards could be reached. 

The chances of enforcing even the entirely inadequate methods 
of peaceful change established by existing international organi¬ 
zation are very small indeed. Under present conditions, peaceful 
change is controlled arbitrarily by the distribution of power 
among nations, whereas it could occur satisfactorily for all na¬ 
tions only if enforced by an authority independent of all of them. 
The manner in which force is organized in a nation-state system 
makes such enforcement impossible. But this fact does not excuse 
the extraordinary negligence of the present-day world organiza¬ 
tion in failing to take at least an important first step toward 
making peaceful change a reality. 

m 

While demand for change must be settled by political means, 
essentially legal disputes can be settled by legal methods. In such 
disputes the parties recognize the legal foundation of a given 
situation, but disagree over the interpretation of the applicable 
law. Both parties find the use of legal machinery acceptable and 
the results satisfactory. Disputes of this kind are less significant 
because they are less dangerous. They are more specific and 
definable than demands for change, and therefore are easier to 
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handle. They do not normally create the tense atmosphere in 
international relations that often results from dissatisfaction with 
the political situation and that poisons all international issues. 
The question of “justice” as a cause of discord is usually elimi¬ 
nated from legal disputes because it was settled as a matter of 
principle before the underlying rule of law was internationally 
accepted. Whatever decision is made in the case, the sting of 
injustice has been taken out of it. Even if a nation loses, more¬ 
over, it can boast of having behaved like a civilized state and rest 
on these rare laurels. 

The principle of pacific settlement in disputes is very old. 
Traces of its application can be found long before the Christian 
era. Institutional forms for it, such as procedures for negotiation 
and arbitration, have been established for many centuries and 
long antedate the conscious institutionalization of legislation and 
administration.*^ Apparently a certain amount of sophistication 
is required before the last two institutions are created, whereas 
the need to prevent people from bashing in other people’s heads 
becomes evident at an early stage in social development. Fur¬ 
thermore, agreement upon forms of procedure is less consequen¬ 
tial than upon the substance and can therefore more easily be 
reached. 

For these reasons, international organization can boast of well- 
developed procedures for the pacific settlement of international 
disputes. They are negotiation, good ofiSces, mediation, enquiry, 
conciliation, arbitration, and judicial decision by an international 
court. All except the first involve a neutral third party. The first 
foiu" are attempts to bring the parties together, to suggest solu¬ 
tions to the dispute, or to do both in the hope of inducing the 
disputants to decide their case themselves. The last two provide 
for a third party to make the decision, by which the principals 
in the dispute are bound. Many of these procedures were stand¬ 
ardized at the two peace conferences at the Hague in 1899 and 
1907. The latest and most circumstantially developed was insti¬ 
tutionalized in the International Court of justice, created in 1921 
under the name of Permanent Court of International Justice. 

With the establishment of the Court, the dream of generations 
became a reahty. They had believed that a world court would 
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prevent quarrels from ever ending in wars. But they had over¬ 
estimated the intensity with which people desire peace. They 
had overlooked the fact that there are political disputes — nation¬ 
ally and internationally — which are beyond the pale of courts. 
They had failed to realize that sovereign states subordinate the 
use of a court to the struggle for power. 

The League prescribed full employment of the Court. Specifi¬ 
cally, the members were asked to submit to arbitration, to judi¬ 
cial settlement by the Permanent Court, or to enquiry any dispute 
likely to lead to rupture, and not to resort to war for at least 
tliree months after the result of any of the three processes was 
made known. The parties were allowed, first, to determine 
whether any of the three methods was suitable for their dispute, 
and second, to choose which one they desired to use. If no agree¬ 
ment could be reached on a choice, they were bound to submit 
the dispute to the Council, which would propose a settlement 
of the case according to its judgment. After they had exhausted 
all possibilities suggested by the Covenant and refused to accept 
any of the solutions offered, they could legitimately go to war. 
This possibility was later eliminated for those states that signed 
the Pact of Paris outlawing war. 

Under the Charter, the peaceful settlement of disputes “the 
continuance of which is likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security” is first a task of the parties 
themselves. They must seek a solution by negotiation, enquiry, 
mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, or any 
other peaceful process they can think of. If they fail to use these 
methods, the Security Council can ask them to do so, or it can 
step in and investigate the dispute itself. Futhermore, any mem¬ 
ber of the United Nations may draw the Councils or the General 
Assembly’s attention to an existing dispute. The Council can 
interfere in the progress of a dispute by recommending appro¬ 
priate measures of procedure for settlement or methods of ad¬ 
justment, especially recourse to the International Court of Justice. 
If the parties fail alone or with the Councils cooperation to settle 
it, then and only then is the latter entitled to recommend terms. 
In other words, the Council cannot impose terms of settlement, 
and the dispute may continue forever. 
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The vital difference between the Charter and the Covenant 
lies in the consequences of a failure to settle a dispute peacefully. 
In the Covenant it could legitimately end in war. The Charter 
does not permit war, and the Security Council has the right to 
take action against any violator of peace in any circumstances 
except self-defense. 

Every conceivable method for the peaceful settlement of inter¬ 
national disputes is at the disposal of quarreling parties. The 
problem of international organization is now to induce nations 
to use the machinery. Their failure to use it in the past illustrates 
the limits of organization and highlights the dependence of insti¬ 
tutions on attitudes rather than constitutional perfection. 

Under the guarantee of sovereignty, nations cannot be obli¬ 
gated to use any procedure for the pacific settlement of disputes. 
*Tt is well established in international law,” pronounced the Per¬ 
manent Court of International Justice, ‘‘that no State can, with¬ 
out its consent, be compelled to submit its disputes with other 
States either to mediation or to arbitration, or to any other kind 
of pacific settlement. Such consent can be given once and for all 
in the form of an obligation frcjely undertaken, but it can, on the 
contrary, also be given in a special case apart from any existing 
obligation.” 

Treaties in which states agree to submit certain types of con¬ 
troversies to peaceful procedure, usually arbitration, are plentiful 
but do not mean very much. In almost every case such blanket 
agreement is contingent upon further conditions either in regard 
to the application of the procedure or the suitability of the dis¬ 
pute for legal settlement. The treaties usually specify that in 
every actual case another agreement has to be reached to the 
effect that the case is covered by the treaty, and such agreement 
is usually again subject to regular treaty procedure. In a number 
of American arbitration treaties this reservation is expressed as 
follows: “All differences . . . shall be submitted to the Perma¬ 
nent Court of Arbitration established at the Hague by the Con¬ 
vention of October 18,1907, or to some other competent tribunal, 
as shall be decided in each case by special agreement, which 
special agreement shall provide for the organization of such 
tribunal if necessary, define its powers, state the question or 
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questions at issue, and settle the terms of reference. The special 
agreement in each case shall be made on the part of the United 
States by and with the advice and consent of the Senate there¬ 
of . . .”** 

In this manner, the actual arbitration process is twice removed 
from the disputants, and the original agreement of principle is 
little more than a promise to consider the use of peaceful methods 
when a dispute arises. As if this escape clause were insufficient 
to evade the use of pacific methods, many treaties enumerate 
broad topics which are withdrawn from methods of peaceful 
settlement on principle. Among these are so-called vital national 
interests (over which serious disputes are most likely to arise!), 
national honor, national independence, matters within domestic 
jurisdiction, territorial status, and matters involving interests of 
third parties. The effect of these reservations, exceptions, and 
qualifications is to limit severely both the automatic application 
of treaties involving peaceful methods and the type of cases sub¬ 
ject to them. These treaties, therefore, become in practice, though 
they are not nominally, mere phrases lacking any legal obliga¬ 
tion. Besides, as J. L. Brierly pointed out, it is unlikely that any 
of them has caused the arbitration of a dispute which would not 
have been arbitrated in any event.®^ 

Seemingly the optional clause in Article 36 of the Statute of 
the International Coiut of Justice ties nations more directly to 
the obligatory use of Court procedure for the settlement of their 
disputes, once they subscribe to the clause. Article 36 rules that 
“the states parties to the present Statute may at any time declare 
that they recognize as compulsory ipso facto and without special 
agreement, in relation to any other state accepting the same 
obligation, the jurisdiction of the Court in all legal disputes con¬ 
cerning a. the interpretation of a treaty; b. any question of inter¬ 
national law; c. the existence of any fact which, if established, 
would constitute a breach of an international obligation; d. the 
nature or extent of the reparation to be made for the breach of 
an international obligation. The obligation referred to above may 
be made unconditionally or on condition of reciprocity on the 
part of several or certain states, or for a certain time." 

Manley O. Hudson called this clause “the most important 
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source of obligatory jurisdiction.”®* The statement is formally 
correct, but the fact is practically of little consequence. This was 
foreseeable at the very birth of the Court in 1920. The big powers 
indicated clearly, though circumstantially, during the discussions 
that they did not want truly compulsory jurisdiction. “If these 
things are to be successful,” objected Arthur Balfour of Great 
Britain, “they must be allowed to grow.” International law itself 
is changing and growing, he warned, and continued somewhat 
illogically that a nation may some day find itself confronted with 
“what may be an antiquated system of international law” which 
“nevertheless has to be administered by a Court which, in ad¬ 
ministering it with strict regard to the laws with which it has to 
deal, but without any power of achieving that larger vision which 
is sometimes given to statesmen and politicians may affect inter¬ 
ests so profoundly concerning the very existence of that State, 
that your whole machine would be destroyed before the State 
would submit itself voluntarily to legal destruction.” He admitted 
that such a case was unlikely, but “the very thought that it might 
occur will throw discredit on your system, unless you allow some 
possible safety-valve.” 

A compromise was eventually reached. The safety valve is so 
effective that signatories of the optional clause enter into very 
minor obligations. States are free to accept or reject the obliga¬ 
tory jurisdiction of the Court. The majority now accept in the 
knowledge that their obligation can easily be evaded. The most 
convenient way to do this is through the interpretation given to 
the meaning of “legal” disputes. A doctrine®’ of long standing 
teaches that some disputes are justiciable and others are not. 
This means that some disputes are inherently “susceptible of 
decision by the application of the principles of law or equity,” ®® 
while the other group is not legal but political in character and 
therefore non-justiciable. 

For many decades international lawyers have struggled to find 
the border line between justiciable and non-justiciable disputes. 
They have failed in every instance. There is a law for every dis¬ 
pute. There are no gaps in the law.®* The point is that in certain 
disputes, namely, generally those arising from a desire for change 
in the stattis quo, at least one of the parties is opposed to or 
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uninterested in the legal situation as such. A legal decision can 
either confirm a situation or change it within the framework of 
the law, can either grant or refuse a claim. But what the dissatis¬ 
fied party wants is either a new law or in any case a situation 
which could not be established under the existing legal system. 
The law, in such disputes, is quite clear in regard to the demand: 
it cannot be fulfilled, and for that reason the party wants to 
handle the dispute outside the legal procedure. For this reason 
the dispute must be dealt with by political, not legal, means. 
The decision whether or not a dispute is justiciable is therefore 
primarily dependent upon the will of the parties. It is a sub¬ 
jective decision. No objective criterion can be found.'*^ 

The consequence is that the parties to a conflict can withdraw 
it with relative ease from the jurisdiction of the Court whenever 
they consider the application of the law to their case unsatis¬ 
factory. Thus, in Hans Kelsen's words, “the effect of a clause 
admitting only legal conflicts to the jurisdiction of an inter¬ 
national tribunal is to annul the stipulation obliging the State to 
submit conflicts to the jurisdiction of the tribunal.” 

The opposition of most lawyers to the doctrine does not pre¬ 
vent nations from applying it. Neither its lack of logic nor the 
absurdity of placing it in treaties of arbitration or agreements 
accepting the compulsory jurisdiction of the International Court 
can outweigh its usefulness as an escape from obnoxious obliga¬ 
tions. It is beautiful eyewash and can serve as a scapegoat for 
the failure of nations to institute methods of peaceful change. 
It was found so completely satisfactory that a trend developed 
between the two World Wars to omit any additional reservations 
when nations accepted the obligatory jurisdiction of the Inter¬ 
national Court. Of late, however, the United States reversed the 
trend when it stipulated the following reservations upon signing 
clause 36: “. . . this declaration shall not apply to a. disputes 
the solution of which the parties shall entrust to other tribunals 
by virtue of agreements already in existence or which may be 
concluded in the future; or b. disputes with regard to matters 
which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
United States as determined by the United States of America; or 
c. disputes arising under a multilateral treaty, unless (1) all 
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parties to the treaty affected by the decision are also parties to 
the case before the Court, or (2) the United States of America 
Specially agrees to jurisdiction . . 

Why are nations constructing such an elaborate machinery 
when they have obviously no intention of using it to serious pur¬ 
pose? For admitting that the existence of the Court as such is 
useful as a symbol, that its contribution to international law is 
notable, and that its thirty-two judgments, two hundred orders, 
and twenty-seven advisory opinions between 1920 and 1942 
served a good purpose - even admitting all this, the fact remains 
that the cases submitted to the Court were relatively insignificant 
and would hardly hav(' led in any circumstances to physical 
clashes between nations. An answer may be that the creation of 
the Court was an appeasement of special pressure groups and 
of world peace planners; another, suggested by Salvador de 
Madariaga, that world institutions are sometimes established 
under the pressure of events, "wiser by far than human beings,” 
but in an imperfect and half-hearted way.^‘^ 

Reasons why nations are reluctant to use the machinery are 
easier to find. The effective protection given by international law 
to reasonable national interests is incomparably less than that 
given by municipal law to individuals. There is freedom to with¬ 
hold so many subjects from international jurisdiction and on so 
many purely subjective grounds that nations are reluctant to ex¬ 
pose themselves to such a vagarious situation. Shortcomings in 
the procedures themselves are that there is no appeal and, in the 
absence of enforcement, no guarantee that the opponent will 
adhere to the verdict. In spite of the selection of judges from 
various geographic and cultural areas of the world, nations may 
fear that the outcome of the procedures docs not correspond to 
the sense of justice of their people. Decisions cx aequo et hono 
especially may fit poorly into popular concepts in the absence 
of any international standard of equity and justice. The unpre¬ 
dictability of decisions ex aequo et hono may also frighten nations 
away from the use of pi^aceful methods for the settlement of 
their international disputes. 

The reluctance to employ these methods may be explained also 
on the more general grounds that submission to law and peaceful 
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procedure can hardly be expected when otherwise a ruthless 
struggle for power dominates international relations. It seems 
quite incongruous to attempt to force national behavior momen¬ 
tarily into the civilized channels of judicial procedure when 
normally it follows the jungle paths.^* The maintenance of abso¬ 
lute sovereignty indicates, after all, that nations insist on being 
laws unto themselves. By submitting a dispute to the influence 
or decision of a third party, they surrender control over their 
aflPairs, and nothing is more certain than that they will do so only 
if the issue involved is practically irrelevant to them or if (as 
with small nations) they have no choice. 

IV 

In no circumstances can peaceful methods to settle important 
disputes even be hoped for till the results can be enforced by a 
neutral authority. This is a corollary of the fact that survival and 
security are the primary motivations of national action in foreign 
relations. Nations must have certainty that all parties adhwe to 
the verdict, tliat the concessions made peacefully will not entail 
hardships, dangers, or unreasonable disadvantages, and that 
good will will not be exploited. For as long as nations must 
secure their own existence by their own means, the results of 
peaceful methods will not be considered from the standpoint of 
abstract principles of justice but from that of the relative power 
of the parties involved. All this is true as well for the methods 
of peaceful change. Here is the crucial point where peaceful 
methods of change or of settling disputes interrelate with inter¬ 
national force. Unless nations can be certain that whatever real 
or imagined advantage they have surrendered by acquiescing 
in peaceful methods is compensated for by the reliability of an 
omnipotent international authority, they will not make the con¬ 
cession.'*® 

Complete disarmament has been suggested as one way of solv¬ 
ing the problem of force —an elimination of force, so to speak. 
But the argument rests on a fallacy. There would remain other 
forms of force, such as economic pressiure, for instance, or propa¬ 
ganda. Besides, force is needed and useful in any society. Not 
force as such, but possibly the use to which it is put and the way 
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in which it is organized may be undesirable. Nevertheless, the 
formulators of the Covenant and popular thinking after the first 
World War considered disarmament one of the main pillars of 
a peaceful system, partly on the grounds that national armament 
creates international insecurity and partly in the belief that 
there are wars because of armaments, whereas more often there 
are armaments because there are wars.^® 

The Covenant prescribed the reduction of armaments, control 
over the private manufacture of munitions and implements of 
war, and international information about every nation’s scale of 
armaments and armament potential. In view of disturbed politi¬ 
cal conditions, the many attempts to make this prescription eflfec- 
tive were bound to fail. 

The Charter, in the belief that an organization must have 
“teeth” to be successful, takes a different approach to the prob¬ 
lem of armament. Though not excluding the possibility of dis¬ 
armament, it rather emphasizes the need of regulating armament, 
in the hope of serving two purposes: to endow the organization 
with teeth, and to prevent the waste of wealth and welfare in 
armament races. Even these reduced expectations of the Charter 
were too high. Ever since the creation of the United Nations, 
negotiations have been going on to reach an agreement for the 
regulation of armaments. Neither the Atomic Energy Commission 
nor the Commission on Conventional Armaments has been able 
to make any reasonable proposals to the Security Council for dis¬ 
cussion.^^ The problem of force, which is the problem of national 
security as well as the problem of enforcing peaceful international 
procedures, must be solved differently. 

As long as an international organization envisaged a competi¬ 
tive rather than a cooperative nation-state system, arrangements 
by each nation for self-help and the self-enforcement of its inter¬ 
ests through armaments, alliances, and the balance of power were 
inevitable, as was war. But when an international organization 
chooses the cooperative maintenance of peace and the outlawry 
of war as its theme, the distribution and the application of force 
have to be organized so as to promote the over-all aim. Institu¬ 
tions must be established to produce peacefully results formerly 
produced or not produced by belligerent methods. Force must 
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be relegated to the background and serve as a guarantee of the 
application of peaceful methods and the fulfillment of their 
results. It must become an emergency measure in the service of 
peace. The ends of nations in international relations, formerly 
reached by force or the threat of it, must now be reached by 
peaceful methods, and force be twice removed from these ends.**® 
The fundamental problem is how force and its application are 
to be organized so that they dovetail with the methods of peace¬ 
ful change and the pacific settlement of international disputes. 

The most obvious solution would be to withdraw the control 
over force from nations and surrender it to a higher, supra¬ 
national authority. Ideally, an international police force, handled 
by an international authority, appears most desirable. The idea 
has inspired people for many centuries and especially since 
World War 1, in spite of its absurdity in a world of sovereign 
nations. Force is the ultimate guarantee of sovereignty. The 
facile parallel between an international police force and a national 
one (without a surrender of sovereignty) is alluring but illusory. 
The analogy overlooks the difference between the state and 
international society in social character, and the result of this 
difference upon the effectiveness of a police force.^*' 

A nation is composed of so many individual members with a 
law-abiding majority that discrepancies in power between indi¬ 
viduals and individual lawbreakers are comparatively irrelevant. 
The national police remains the representative of the overwhelm¬ 
ingly stronger majority.*'^^^ This is not true in the international 
world. Next, the national police is part of a well-integrated gov¬ 
ernmental system, nothing comparable existing internationally. 
Furthermore, the members of a national police force share iden¬ 
tical loyalties among themselves and with the citizenry. This will 
most probably not be true of any international police force. 
Finally, there are innumerable technical difficulties — recruit¬ 
ment, bases, language, command, manufacture of weapons, con¬ 
ditions of service ~ which appear practically insoluble in a nation¬ 
state system. 

Basically these obstacles to an international police force are 
different aspects of the lack of community in the international 
sphere. Only a community can provide the conditions for a 
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universally recognized authority with successful control over a 
unified police force. The burden of maintaining peace in the 
community is distributed over the whole social structure. Citizens 
are habitually peaceful. Their social life is conditioned to the 
harmonious adjustment of conflicting interests. The police is used 
in the comparatively rare cases in which the habitually peaceful 
social behavior of individuals breaks down. Obviously, then, the 
conditions for the success of an international police force do not 
exist at present. And whenever a scheme for such an institution 
has been suggested in international councils, it has of necessity 
been rejected as impracticable.'** 

Since the end of the first World War, however, international 
organization has retained the idea of using the combined forces 
of nations for the dual purpose of discouraging the wrongful 
application of force by any one nation and of controlling any 
threat to or breach of the peace. This system of so-called col¬ 
lective security was timidly embodied in the Covenant, where 
it was accepted as a reaction against the discredited pre-war 
balance-of-power system and a return to the idea of univcrsalism 
and the concert of Powers.'*- The Charter again and more fully 
incorporated the principle, specifying in Article 1 that for the 
purpose of maintaining peace and security the members should 
take “efiective collective measures.” 

The collective aspect of the measures fies in the internation¬ 
ality of the control and composition of the force. The collective 
aspect of security lies in the fact that peace is considered indivisi¬ 
ble. A threat to or breach of the peace in regard to any one 
nation is declared to be such for all. In the event that the Security 
Council determines the existence of a threat to the peace, a 
breach of the peace, or an act of aggression, it decides when, 
whether, and how force is to be used and assumes strategic direc¬ 
tion of the force. The force to be applied, either non-military, 
like an economic boycott and the interruption of communica¬ 
tions, or military, is collectively created. Member nations are 
obliged upon request from the Council to apply non-military 
measures or to supply armed forces and other military assistance 
or both. The Charter leaves the details of these extremely com¬ 
plex arrangements to future agreement among the members. 
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Thus is ended the collective security system in the United Na¬ 
tions. For such agreement has not been and presumably cannot 
be reached in the international system of sovereign nation states 
guaranteed by the Organization, as a closer analysis of the prin¬ 
ciples underlying collective security will show. 

The idea of collective security is that by pooling their strength 
and collectively organizing international force and security, all 
nations will be relieved of their anxiety over national security. 
All will cooperate in controlling a disturber of the peace. They 
will act as one for all and all for one. Their combined power will 
serve as the guarantee of the security of each. In the face of such 
overwhelming strength, the theory goes, every nation will fulfill 
its international obligations as it could not resist collective en¬ 
forcement anyway. The use of peaceful methods will be stimu¬ 
lated, greater trust among nations will be created, and aggression 
will cease as an obviously hopeless enterprise. 

In the absence of a world government, the system must rest 
on contractual obligations that must themselves be enforced by 
the system. This alone is no reason to discard it. All laws and 
their sanction rest ultimately upon agreement, and normally only 
a minority will not conform to the generally accepted standards.®® 
But if the agreement is to be sincere and lasting it must be 
obtained from nations as a measure of self-interest, since that is 
the major motivation of national behavior. Indeed, the usual 
argument in favor of collective security is that it appeals to 
national self-interest. Since every nation declares peace and espe¬ 
cially security to be its first and foremost preoccupation, every¬ 
thing designed to guarantee peace and security must therefore 
be of primary interest to every nation. “. . . an international 
breach of the peace is a matter which concerns every member of 
the Community of Nations,” wrote Elihu Root to Colonel House 
in 1918, “a matter in which every nation has a direct interest, 
and to which every nation has a right to object.” ^ Because there 
is no more effective way in a nation-state system of eliminating 
aggression and enforcing peaceful methods than the application 
of the combined strength of all nations, the argument continues, 
the overriding interest of each nation is behind the contractual 
establishment of collective secmrity. Pure national selfishness, the 
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strongest of all guarantees, will assure fulfillment of the obliga¬ 
tion. 

The arguments in favor of the system are based on faulty or 
incomplete assumptions.®*'’" First, an essential assumption is the 
absolute irresistibility of the accumulated force. This could be 
achieved, and was in practice expected to be achieved, by the 
disarmament of every nation to a level lower than that of the 
total collective force. Most nations, however, refused to use this 
standard for their own armaments, either absolutely or until a 
reliable collective security system had been evolved, which even¬ 
tuality, of course, their own refusal to disarm prevented from 
ever arriving! Most of the time, the big powers preferred to rely 
on self-protection, on their own arms, rather than on collective 
security. 

Even at the height of enthusiasm for collective security after 
World War I most nations failed to disarm to a degree com¬ 
mensurate with reasonable requirements under the system. On 
the contrary, under all kinds of disguises and rationalizations, 
the major European powers maintained strong forces. Pointing 
to Article 8 of the Covenant, requesting League members to dis¬ 
arm “to the lowest point consistent with national safety and the 
enforcement by common action of international obligations,” 
Britain's Prime Minister Baldwin said, typically, that his country 
would not build up armaments in a spirit of aggression, “but 
weakness, or wavering, or uncertainty, or neglect of our obliga¬ 
tions — obligations for peace — doubts of our own safety —these 
things give no assurance of peace.” And again, in the House of 
Commons, he justified armaments to “fulfill our part under col¬ 
lective security” and to make the nation secure.®^’" 

When Germany, in 1932 and 1933, demanded equality in arma¬ 
ments with other nations, the powers tended not to disarm to 
Germany's level but to permit Germany to rearm to theirs! They 
showed not half so much enthusiasm for fulfilling the harmless 
clauses of the Covenant referring to peaceful change as they did 
for the obligation to remain strong “to maintain peace.” As a 
result, the “underdog powers,” especially Germany, were par¬ 
ticularly antagonized and considered the League an instrument 
for the enforcement of the hated Versailles Treaty. 
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Even without the evil intention of frustrating the collective 
security system, overwhelming force against any one nation can 
only be marshalled under unique or very exceptional circum¬ 
stances. A collective security system can hardly become effective 
under the prevailing uneven distribution of power among nations. 
The non-participation of the United States in the League, for 
instance, and of one or more other of the great powers, made the 
functioning of the collective security system practically impossi¬ 
ble. Baldwin mentioned that he would never permit the use of 
the British Navy for blockade purposes till he knew what the 
United States was going to do and that the League could not 
have sufficient strength with Japan and Germany absent.'*" 

After World War II the situation became more extreme yet. 
The siding of every nation either with Russia or the United States 
would probably not seriously influence the determination of 
either to go to war. But the doubtful attitude of even a few small 
powers might definitely encourage the big ones to engage in 
adventures. At least on these grounds the decision of the Charter 
to require the unanimity of the big powers in the application of 
the collective security system is logical and reasonable. Only in 
concert can there be certainty of overwhelming force against 
an aggressor, and without it the whole system of collective 
security would collapse. In practice, this means, of course, the 
unanimity of the Soviet Union and the United States, and this 
situation will continue as long as power is polarized between 
these two nations. 

A second assumption of the collective security system is doubt¬ 
ful, namely, that all nations want international peace and secu¬ 
rity. What they really want is peace and security for themselves. 
They do not necessarily identify their own security with that of 
any other nation in the world. In other words, nations are not 
always convinced that war in one area necessarily means war in 
theirs. In the age of mass wars when whole populations must be 
persuaded, to induce the belief that a war anywhere is their 
war may not be easy. Bismarck once stated that ‘‘nowadays a 
government can hardly lend the power of the nation to another 
if public opinion disapproves” and that for this reason treaties 
which contain the obligation to go to war are less reliable than 
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in former times when wars were decided upon by cabinets and 
princely families/’** 

Somehow, it seems, people must be impressed by events that 
make plausible in concrete terms the reasoning that a war is 
their war. Indirect American interests never sufficed to obtain 
the public’s consent for participation in a war. Some action 
against a direct American interest —the Maine, Pearl Harbor — 
was necessary. It would appear extremely difficult to convince, 
say, the Belgian people that a war between Bolivia and Paraguay 
is their war. Even in the Italian-Abyssinian war, an Interminis- 
terial Commission headed by Sir John Malfey reportedly told 
the British Cabinet, “No vital British interests exist in Ethiopia 
or its neighborhood sufficient to oblige His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to resist a conquest of Ethiopia by Italy. Italian control 
over Ethiopia would from some viewpoints be advantageous to 
Britain . . 

Prime Minister Chamberlain told his people on September 27, 
1938, during the Czech crisis, that it was “horrible, fantastic, 
incredible that we should be digging trenches and fitting gas 
masks because of a quarrel in a faraway country among people 
of whom we know nothing ... if we have to fight it must be 
on larger issues than that . . And for at least twenty-four 
crucial hours the British people agreed with him. The Soviet 
Union began to show real enthusiasm for collective security only 
when German developments under Hitler became threatening to 
Russia. Stalin was honest enough to admit that not love for man¬ 
kind but national selfishness was the motor of Russia’s feelings. 
“Our orientation in the past and our orientation at the present 
time,’’ he said, “is toward the USSR and toward the USSR alone. 
And if the interests of the USSR demand rapprochement with 
one country or another which is not interested in distiurbing 
peace, we take this step without hesitation . . . 

There have been defections from collective security agreements 
on the grounds of national self-interest even in alliances between 
two or a few powers whose interests were presumably very simi¬ 
lar and closely related, or in any case more identical than those 
of all the nations of the world. When the United States remained 
neutral in 1793 in the War of the First Coalition against France, 
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Alexander Hamilton defended neutrality (instead of siding with 
France on the basis of the Franco-American Alliance, which 
according to its terms did not exactly apply in the case) by say¬ 
ing that “there would be no proportion between the mischiefs 
and perils to which the United States would expose themselves, 
by embarking in the war, and the benefit which the nature of 
their stipulation aims at securing to France, or that it would be 
in their power actually to render her by becoming a party. This 
disproportion would be a valid reason for not executing the 
guaranty . . The annals of history are filled with the story 
of defaulted alliances. In a collective security system the failure 
of one partner can wreck the whole arrangement, and such a 
failure took place whenever a partner decided — contrary to the 
rule that peace is indivisible — that the national interest was 
better preserved by staying out of the fight.®'^ 

If every nation felt concerned about a war anywhere, there 
would still remain a difference in the intensity of that concern 
and therewith in the willingness to act. The citizens of New 
Zealand cannot possibly be expected to contribute as enthusias¬ 
tically as, for instance, the Iranians to collective action in a war 
between the Arabs and Israelis. Moreover, an organization ex¬ 
pecting interest in collective security must provide for collective 
policy. Yet in the United Nations and presumably under present 
world conditions in any form of international organization, the 
demand for contributions from every nation to collective security 
is concrete while the possibility of their influencing the policy 
preceding the action is very slight. The situation is worse when 
a nation is asked for contributions after it has consistently op¬ 
posed a policy leading, in its eyes, to the need of collective 
action.^*'* The belief that in a nation-state system there can be 
political division with unity in collective action approaches utopi¬ 
anism. The reluctance of nations to become involved in “faraway” 
quarrels can in some measure be made harmless by calling upon 
regional organizations for “local” disputes, but the basic problem 
is not thereby solved. 

A most severe attack upon the collective security system from 
this point of view comes from Machiavelli s landsman Francesco 
Coppola, who said that it was absurd to claim that a nation s 
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“need for security, legitimate but special, should become the 
major dogma of the international policy of all other States; that 
its own security should become a universal obligation, guaran¬ 
teed by a universal or almost universal text. It is absurd, in other 
words, to claim that others should accept its special interests as 
universal interests, or rather as universal duty.” Now this may 
not suflBciently emphasize the fact that theoretically in concern¬ 
ing themselves with the security of other nations, the rest are 
really concerned with their own. But, unpleasant as it may be, 
in practice it is true, as Coppola further states, that “nations 
would be forbidden to make war on behalf of their national 
interests, which are the only motives capable of arousing their 
passions to the point of braving this terrible danger and of endur¬ 
ing suffering and death; while at the same time they would be 
obliged, on the contrary, to be always ready to engage in the 
terrible war of our time for reasons which do not concern them, 
which they do not understand, which do not by any means arouse 
their passions; sometimes, even, they would be obliged to fight 
for interests contrary to their own historic interests.” 

The worst possibility in connection with the divisibility of 
peace in practice is that nations have frequently felt their secur¬ 
ity improved by the threat of war in other parts of the globe. 
The persistence of the balance-of-power principle in international 
relations can be explained on this basis. Wenn Zwei sich zanken, 
freut sich der Dritte, say the Germans, and every nation is trying 
to benefit from this truth. There are innumerable variations of 
the triangular game in which one nation tries to play two others, 
potential rivals of the first, against each other. The common de¬ 
nominator in every case is the hope of the first power to increase 
its own security by stimulating competition, friction, and some¬ 
times even war between the other two. In this case it is the exact 
opposite of collective security that makes one of the three nations 
feel more secure. 

The conditions of collective security can hardly be improved 
by waiting for an unlikely change in the motivation of nations 
from selfishness to altruism. An improvement can perhaps come 
more rapidly by constantly increasing international interdepend- 
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ence and awareness of it, so that peace everywhere becomes truly 
and actually a matter of self-interest to every nation. 

A third difficulty that has been overlooked in the construction 
of a collective security system is the one of reaching agreement 
when action is to be taken. On the one hand, it is practically 
impossible to predetermine that point abstractly and on general 
principle. On the other, nations may be more willing to sign 
collective security agreements formulated in general terms than 
to deliver the goods when they are actually required to. The 
particular difficulty in deciding at what moment the collective 
security system ought to go into action is due to the fact that a 
really successful system should prevent war rather than restore 
peace. To make the decision requires constant vigilance over 
world politics and an estimate as to when a national policy de¬ 
velops into a danger to peace, requiring collective rectification 
or suppression. 

Legitimate differences of opinion are easily conceivable. In 
every case before the Security Council there was uncertainty 
whether a “threat to the peace” existed. In the absence of ob¬ 
jective criteria by which to measure security, nations will differ 
in the evaluation of threats to it, and their preparedness to act 
will vary accordingly. Obvious cases are beyond dispute. But in 
international life, obvious cases are usually the last link in a 
chain of events, and the problem is at what link the chain is to 
be cut by collective action. The problem is the greater inasmuch 
as one consequence of a collective security system may be to 
embolden a nation to engage in policies it would not risk if it 
had to guarantee its survival alone. An illustration of this possi¬ 
bility was provided by British Ambassador Francis Bertie in Paris 
when he advised his government in July 1914 not to tell Germany 
that Great Britain would fight on the side of France in event of 
war because, “If we gave an assurance of armed assistance to 
France and Russia now, Russia would become more exacting and 
France would follow in her wake.” 

When does war begin? Between the United States and Japan 
did it start at Pearl Harbor or when Perry forced the opening of 
Japan to relations with the West? Or at what point in between? 
Who should decide when the time for action has come? For 
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months before war broke out, Abyssinia appealed to the League 
for action, fearing an Italian attack. The rest of the powers did 
not, or pretended not, to share that fear. And how is security 
to be determined? When Great Britain and Japan concluded an 
alliance in 1902, both felt more secure than before, but Russia 
had the opposite feeling, which indicates that security cannot be 
defined in objective terms only. There is a large subjective, 
psychological element involved as a result of which any one step 
undertaken in a collective security system may not have the 
same effect upon each of the member nations. 

An inordinate amount of international good will and under¬ 
standing seems necessary to reach agreement upon action in such 
delicate circumstances, and it appears almost unfeasible to ex¬ 
press the situation in the constitutional framework of an organi¬ 
zation. From this standpoint it is questionable whether, as has 
been maintained, the Security Councils procedure is really an 
advance over the League s. Under the League, unanimity was 
required on substantive decisions, whereas under the United 
Nations only a majority, including the five permanent members, 
is.**^ One can only wonder what the morale of an international 
force might be like to which a number of members had made 
contributions not because they wanted to but because they had to. 

Finally, the greatest difficulties can be experienced in deter¬ 
mining collectively what form the force is to be given. The kind 
of sanctions to be applied is a most vital question for the collec¬ 
tive security system, but in past and present organizations it has 
been discussed only in the most general terms. Theoretically 
many types are available: moral, political, economic, and mili¬ 
tary. The potential lawbreaker will carefully calculate the risk 
and act in accordance with the severity of the probable sanction. 
On the other hand, the nations that are to enforce the law will 
tend to apply sanctions involving the least risk. Depending upon 
the intensity of the individual national interest involved, there 
will be difference of opinion regarding the choice of sanctions. 

Under the Covenant all members were obliged to apply eco¬ 
nomic sanctions automatically if another member went to war. 
In regard to military sanctions, the members were free to follow 
the recommendations of the Council. This arrangement was based 
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largely on the belief that, in Woodrow Wilson s words, economic 
sanctions were “more tremendous than war” and that no nation 
could stand them “for six months.”®® Under the Charter, the 
Security Council has discretion in deciding on any kind of sanc¬ 
tion, and the members are bound to implement the decision. 
Theoretically this is an improvement. First, sanctions, economic 
or military, can be successful only if they are universally applied. 
Any loophole ruins them, for no nation can risk applying them 
without the certainty that it will be done collectively. Second, 
the separation of non-mihtary and military sanctions in the Cove¬ 
nant was altogether unrealistic, and not merely because of the 
practical inseparability of the two. If an aggressor is confronted 
with certainty by economic sanctions only, he can, blitzkrieg 
fashion, prepare himself by accumulating the necessary materials. 
Germany and Japan might have been completely successful with 
this method had they not taken on the wrong enemy. When, 
however, an aggressor has to count on military sanctions, his risk 
is immeasurably increased. 

Moreover, and most importantly, the nature of the political 
situation, as was evidenced in the Italian-Abyssinian war, makes 
it inevitable that economic or any other sanctions will succeed 
only if they are backed by military force. As was clear in Italy 
in 1936 and can be demonstrated in every other case of aggres¬ 
sion, the unwillingness of the League members to support their 
anemic economic sanctions with military action was the major 
cause of the failure of sanctions, i.e., of the collective security 
system. Baldwin told the House of Commons in 1936: “. . . you 
cannot tell when you begin at what point the aggressor will re¬ 
gard the sanction as a military sanction. It depends entirely on 
his strength. I can conceive instances when sanctions might pro¬ 
ceed as far as we proceeded last autumn before war broke out. 
But the ultimate sanction is always war, and unless the sanction 
you apply is such as to bring the aggressor to his knees, war is 
inevitable, and probably not a localized war, but a war through¬ 
out the whole of Europe. That is a terrible fact. The second fact 
[is] where there is an aggressor it would be quite impossible for 
the nations that wished to exercise the power of military sanc¬ 
tions against the aggressor or a group of aggressors to do it unless 
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they are in a position to do it at once and together ... if collec¬ 
tive action is to be a reality and not merely a thing to be talked 
about, it means not only that every country is to be ready for 
war, but it is an essential part of collective security.” 

The implication of this analysis of the system of collective 
security may be either that aggressors will be more careful or 
that collective action will be more hesitantly applied because of 
its far-reaching effects.^^ Past experience indicates that the last 
will more often be the case than the first, the reason being that 
the aggressor has something he believes is worth fighting for, 
whereas this will not be so true for all the nations in the collective 
security system. Consequently, relatively weak nations can suc¬ 
cessfully defy the potentially combined strength of most of the 
nations of the earth at almost any time, but especially if they 
choose politically opportune moments, such as Japan has tradi¬ 
tionally done and Italy did in 1936. 

In a geographically limited area, many of the weaknesses of 
a global collective security system do not appear so pronounced. 
Also some of the elements tending toward the creation of a 
community can more easily find expression. For this reason, 
people seem to have greater trust in the effectiveness of regional 
systems of collective security. They find the idea of regional 
organization easier to grasp because it refers to an area they are 
more familiar with, hence toward which feelings of sympathy 
are not so hard to arouse. Because the area is smaller, organiza¬ 
tion seems more feasible. The arguments in favor of it hit closer 
home because they refer to problems seeming to affect the in¬ 
habitants of the area more immediately and directly than world 
problems; popular interest in problems is determined more by 
physical proximity than by the inherent importance of issues. 
People will therefore accept the argument that an attack upon 
another nation is an attack upon theirs more readily within a 
regional than within a world organization. That their interests, 
objectively considered, may be more deeply involved in geo¬ 
graphically distant regions is, unfortunately, irrelevant for their 
preferences. The Polish delegate to the League Assembly was 
therefore essentially correct when he defined a regional area as 
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territorial unit within the limits of which the existence of 
interests very closely bound together makes possible the organi¬ 
zation of a guarantee system sufficiently complete and capable of 
assuring a high degree of security to all parts constituting this 
unit.” 

The co-existence of regional and world organizations raises 
the problem of the compatibility of the two. Both spring from 
essentially identical causers: the progress of communications, 
growing discrepancies in national power due to technological 
advances, the impossibility of national isolation, and, last and 
least, humanitarian considerations. But compatibility does not 
follow from identity of origin. These developments affected the 
national interests and the relative power-positions of nations 
quite differently. Each given regional organization mav therefore 
vary from any other and from world organization in the specific 
motivation of its birth and in its character. On the surface, con¬ 
tradictions between regional and world organizations may be 
diflBcult to discover. The creators of a regional organization will, 
as a diplomatic necessity, avow the highest moral purposes. Yet 
ever since the days of the League the confessions of solicitude 
for a successful world organization that traditionally accompany 
the conclusion of regional agreements have been most often a 
disguise for distrust in the world organization existing. Of that 
distrust the very creation of the regional organization is an 
expression. 

The nations that drew up the Covenant and the Charter saw 
to it that there was formal, legal compatibility between regional 
and world organization. The United States has much greater 
confidence in the peace-preserving quality of the Pan-American 
system and the Monroe Doctrine than in the United Nations. 
David Hunter Miller expressed characteristic American opinion 
when he was critical of Wilson’s association of nations “for the 
purpose of affording mutual guarantees of political independ¬ 
ence and territorial integrity to great and small states alike” as 
destructive of the Monroe Doctrine and irreconcilable with 
American interests. “What the United States has done, is doing 
and will do for Europe, is enough, without making an unasked 
sacrifice of her interests and those of Latin America, by giving 
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up a policy which has prevented the countries south of the Rio 
Grande from being like Africa, pawns in the diplomacy of 
Europe.” In 1944 Sumner Welles wrote that the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere would not willingly abandon the inter- 
American system as a prerequisite to participation in a world 
organization, that none of the American republics would cherish 
the idea of British or Chinese or Soviet troops and airplanes 
coming over to suppress a war between two American statesJ^ 
Other nations have similar feelings about their regions. The 
Soviet Union is still inclined, even under the Charter, to consider 
affairs with its neighbors as matters for bilateral settlement. Win¬ 
ston Churchill was a strong protagonist of regional rather than 
world organization during the formative period of the United 
Nations. In 1942 he reportedly drew up plans for a Western 
Europe directed against Russian expansion. That his thinking 
was along the lines of traditional British continental policy was 
clearly established when he told American statesmen in 1943 
that he wanted a strong France because the prospect of having 
no strong nation between Russia and Great Britain ‘was not 
attractive.” At that time, Franklin D. Roosevelt and Sumner 
Welles agreed with Churchill on regionalism until other mem¬ 
bers of the State Department, under the leadership of Hull, 
changed the President s mind in favor of universal world organi¬ 
zation. Their strongest arguments were that regionalism could 
lead to a balance-of-power system and that within regional 
organizations members might deal arbitrarily with one another 
and interfere in their internal affairs.^® 

The compromise which resulted and was embodied in the 
Charter did not obviate the possibility of the situations Hull 
feared. The Charter provisions are merely a bow to the inevi¬ 
table. The nations were “realistic.” They also were hypocritical 
in attempting to deny what Nazi geopoliticians and the implica¬ 
tions of the regional pacts clearly disclose, namely, that in the 
majority of cases regional organizations are relevant to world 
politics mainly from a military standpoint as gainsaying the re¬ 
liability of collective security world-wide.^^ 

The Charter takes cognizance of these organizations only from 
this military standpoint. It permits them, under certain condi- 
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tions, to engage in the enforcement of peace and even in punitive 
action of their own. In fact, the Security Council must use 
regional organizations wherever possible before employing the 
machinery of the United Nations. The Charter makes these con¬ 
cessions because regional organizations are not necessarily in¬ 
compatible with the United Nations and because it had no 
choice. The face of the Security Council is saved by the Charter 
rule that regional organizations must conform to the principles 
and purposes of the United Nations and deal with matters suit¬ 
able for regional arrangement. The prerogatives of the Security 
Council are saved by the rule that the Council can interfere in 
matters of peace and security in any case and that any enforcing 
action needs the Council’s previous approval. This is only partly 
the denial of autonomy to regional organizations that it appears 
to be at first sight. For every nation has been granted as 
“inherent” the right to individual or “collective” self-defense 
against an armed attack. And if the members of the United 
Nations should follow an American officer who once advocated 
a retaliatory atomic bombardment of a potential aggressor, a 
regional organization would have full autonomy for any action in 
the name of defense. 

The strongest argument used to justify regional organizations 
in the United Nations system, and one that at the same time 
revealed the lack of trust in the Security Council, was the need 
of quick action. On that ground some nations wanted to go fur¬ 
ther and eliminate the need of the Council’s authorization for 
any action.^® Yet some of these very same nations had advocated 
the limited membership and the permanent sessions of the Secu¬ 
rity Council upon the excuse that this would guarantee quick 
action. Besides, at the present stage of communications, the 
Security Council can go into action as fast as the central organ 
of any regional organization. The background of the Charter is 
good evidence that the right to self-defense, and especially 
“collective” self-defense, has been used to emasculate the world 
organization in favor of regional organization. If there had been 
a genuine desire at San Francisco to build a strong world organi¬ 
zation, the Security Council could have been constructed in a 
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way to make self-defense a real emergency measure instead of 
an escape mechanism from international obligations. 

Some nations, especially the smaller ones, made no attempt to 
hide the fact that their disappointment with the global collective 
security of the League had made them band together in regional 
groups as a reinsurance against a failure of the United Nations. 
If it was impossible for the nations to proceed on a world basis, 
it would be necessary to proceed on a regional basis, Ernest 
Bevin of Great Britain stated apologetically in regard to the 
Western Union.'* And when Australia and New Zealand con¬ 
cluded a regional organization pact, the New Zealand Prime 
Minister said, “We believe the world peace is a world matter, 
and can be maintained only by a world-wide organization. But 
we also believe that the immediate safety from attack and aggres¬ 
sion is a question for the people of the South Pacific. The powers 
of the South Pacific and Pacific as a whole must provide for 
that.” ** Similar feelings were expressed by members of the Arab 
League and by statesmen anxious to create a federation of south¬ 
east Asia. Even where regional organizations originated from 
essentially economic motivations, the trend, under the pressure 
of present world conditions, is toward military emphasis. The 
few regional organizations created for primarily humanitarian 
purposes, like the Caribbean and South Pacific Commissions, are 
merely exceptions to the rule."* 

The most optimistic view of regionalism is that it represents 
a station on the road to world organization. Units that formerly 
fought each other and were rivals, unite and cooperate in their 
region. The peoples hving in the region develop the habit of 
association with foreign peoples for the common good. National¬ 
ism is weakened and, as the French Foreign Minister Yvon Del- 
bos once suggested, overlapping regional organizations might 
prevent the formation of alliances.®* The hopeful expectation of 
such a course of events assumes that regionalism will not develop 
into exclusiveness at the expense of world organization, that the 
process which led to the development from smaller units to the 
state will not repeat itself. Such an assumption cannot easily be 
justified. For it appears that a more realistic appraisal of existing 
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regional organizations leads to the conclusion that they are old- 
fashioned alliances in modern form. Notwithstanding confessions 
to the contrary, the major purpose of most regional organizations, 
in direct opposition to the spirit of the Charter, is political and 
military and by implication denies the principles and purposes 
of the United Nations. There is no difficulty in proving in every 
instance that a regional organization has been created with very 
specific potential aggressors in mind. To maintain, then, that 
regional organizations are contributions to a world-wide collec¬ 
tive security system under present world conditions is being very 
pollyannish indeed. 

The United Nations provides three pillars for the maintenance 
of peace: peaceful change, the pacific settlement of disputes, and 
collective security. The most important of these and the worst 
organized is peaceful change, but the other two could stand im¬ 
provement also. Whatever organizational betterment might take 
place, however, it is highly questionable whether even perfection 
could guarantee peace in a sovereign nation-state system. In any 
case, the failure of the United Nations to interrelate the three 
pillars makes any one of them practically useless. Herein lies the 
greatest weakness in the structure of the United Nations, even 
on the basis of its own, inadequate assumptions. 
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The Organization of Economics 


I 

Economics is concerned with the satisfaction of human wants. 
In the present age, these wants can be satisfied only if goods and 
services can be obtained in various parts of the world. Global 
interdependence is therefore pronounced in the predominantly 
economic sphere of international relations. Economics should be 
an excellent field for international organization. In fact, the thesis 
has been defended that e'conomic contacts between nations are 
the fundamental cause of the development of international law. 
To organize the world as one economic unit would appear to 
correspond best to the economic interdependence among nations. 
And this goal has been an ideal of long standing among econo¬ 
mists, especially of the classical liberal school. They advocate a 
form of international economic organization, centering in free 
trade, which would approach that goal as closely as possible. 
They bemoan the many barriers of an economic and noneconomic 
kind placed with increasing frequency in the path to One Eco¬ 
nomic World. Though they concede some adjustments, they 
insist upon the return to a global laissez-faire system, which, they 
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claim, provides the best opportunity of turning the world into 
one economic unit. 

The desirability of having the world one economic unit can 
hardly be denied if the greatest welfare of the greatest number 
is the accepted criterion. But it is highly debatable whether the 
methods of those who advocate the creation of One Economic 
World here and now via an international laissez-faire system, 
however qualified, are proper or possible. The establishment of 
an organization whose major function it would be merely to 
eliminate barriers to an exchange of goods and services overlooks 
two important considerations. The first is that in international 
relations especially, economic matters are intimately connected 
with noneconomic and cannot be singled out for separate treat¬ 
ment. The second is that the same forces responsible for the 
economic interdependence of the world have, through their sub¬ 
ordination to nationalism, contributed in their cumulative effect 
to split the world rather than unite it. The nature of the system 
in which international relations function makes the application 
of laissez-faire principles extremely difficult if not altogether im¬ 
possible. The mental and social framework postulated by a 
laissez-faire economy does not exist internationally. 

The neglect or underestimation of noneconomic factors in plan¬ 
ning for international economic organization has its roots in the 
attempt to separate economic from other aspects of social life so 
that a science of economics may be created. Such abstraction is 
unobjectionable for purposes of discussion and for intellectual 
mastery. In the mind, social life can be categorized. But after 
such an economic model has led to the establishment of certain 
facts and principles, the findings, if they are to be useful, must 
be adjusted to social realities. “The theory of economics,'' said 
John Maynard Keynes, “does not furnish a body of settled con¬ 
clusions immediately applicable to policy. It is a method rather 
than a doctrine, an apparatus of the mind, a technique of think¬ 
ing, which helps its possessor to draw correct conclusions.” 
Failure to heed this warning has made of economics a rather 
unrealistic art, and Stuart Chase, asking himself whether the 
general theory of economics is a science, answers with a pessimis¬ 
tic “Nol” ’ Certainly the behavior of nations, so contrary many 
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times to what according to all the rules of the economic game it 
ought to be, raises the question of how closely an international 
organization can follow economic theory and hence of how eco¬ 
nomics fits into the pattern of international relations. 

Economics cannot properly be isolated as a phase of society. 
The reality of social existence forms an indivisible whole. The 
part of it that represents the economy is the relations between 
human beings and the means that primarily serve to satisfy wants 
for goods and services. These relations are an integral part of 
the total pattern of social relations, and both condition and pre¬ 
suppose them. These social relations are integrated in the human 
beings out of whose life they spring, their common origin being 
the basis of their unity. They are different manifestations of the 
endeavor to make human existence possible. The various cate¬ 
gories into which they fall do not exist independently of one 
another in reality. Any suggestion for an international organiza¬ 
tion that overlooks their integrated character is bound to be of 
very limited value indeed. All too often, in international organi¬ 
zation as everywhere else, the human being is the forgotten man. 

The reason why the integration of the economy with other 
facets of social life has to be stressed is that the “traditional spirit 
of economic science was, and still is, largely coloured by the 
belief in not only the sociological autonomy, but also the socio¬ 
logically regulating influence of the market economy. Implicitly 
and explicitly, it was and still is held that a market economy 
based on competition and essentially unhampered by any agency 
outside the competitive market is an ordre naturel which, once 
freed from all impediments, is able to stand indefinitely on its 
own feet, steered by that ‘invisible hand’ which Adam Smith 
made famous. . . . Thus the competitive market appeared to be 
a ‘philosopher’s stone’ which turned the base metal of callous 
business sentiments into pure gold of common welfare and soli¬ 
darity; social wisdom and morality were the surprising products 
of countless individual actions not primarily commanded by 
either; and private vices were turned into public virtues.” * 

The “pure” economics of the classical school as interpreted 
today is autonomous. “Pure” here, as in many another “pure” 
theory being developed in the social sciences, tends to become 
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synonymous with dehumanized. Pure economics is independent 
of noneconomic laws, feelings, and forces, and beyond them. It 
is a closed system, running on its own laws, provided with a 
self-adjusting mechanism and driven by the power of the profit 
motive, competition, and the iron rule of the law of supply and 
demand. It guarantees the best possible result of economic activ¬ 
ity: the production of the greatest amount of wealth at the lowest 
possible cost. The capitalist economy of the free market is made 
the only true and eternal type of economy as such. 

Most modern economists realize, of course, that an economic 
order does not function in a vacuum, that it is based on the 
spiritual and material foundations upon which the whole life of 
the society is resting. This admission is usually made in the 
“Foreword.’' Thereafter the fact of integration is neglected. The 
conditioning influence of the general social pattern upon the 
economy is not revealed, or else it is pointed at with an accusing 
finger and told to get out of the “pure” system of economics. 
Every social scientist will be sympathetic with this attempt to 
avoid the complexities of human nature, but the result makes 
economic science rather useless as a guide to economic policy. 

Economists have indeed found laws according to which the 
effects of given causes can upon certain assumptions be pre¬ 
dicted. Within the enclosures of the “pure” system there is logic. 
But so many and some so vital causes and assumptions have to 
do with human motivation and action, only some of which 
economists have chosen, apparently arbitrarily, to recognize, that 
the conclusions are bound to be inadequate or unrealistic from 
any practical point of view. The guarantee of private property, 
the validity of contracts, business morals, and the esteem in 
which work is held are clearly dependent on the society’s ethical 
standards. The subjection of labor to the vagaries of the free 
market leads to an inextricable interweaving of the economy 
with the whole social life. The profit motive can be an incentive 
only if the individual has been educated to consider it such. The 
major assumption of the classical theory that the pursuit of each 
mans own interest will lead to the promotion of his own as well 
as the community’s welfare presupposes a very definite character 
to that interest and that the man knows what it is, two supposi- 
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tions obviously dependent on the nature of the man’s society and 
its values. (And, without any further qualification of the assump¬ 
tion, it can hardly be denied that the Americans who made 
fortunes out of virgin forests in the last century knew what their 
interests were, the pursuit of which did not exactly benefit the 
American community.) The form and limitations of competition, 
the lifeblood of the laissez-faire system, and whether or not there 
is to be any, are determined by society. The reason why com¬ 
petition can function at all is that there are social controls that 
prevent it from completely disintegrating society. These controls 
are as essential to the functioning of economic competition as 
the striving for improvement and profit. Yet the last factor is 
admitted into the economic enclosure while the first is usually 
not even discussed or, if it is, is declared to be ‘‘noneconomic.” 

This failure to recognize general social conditions and values 
in their effect upon economics also has a fundamental historical 
origin. The automatism of the market system, the “invisible hand” 
of Adam Smith, and the ordre iiaturel of the Physiocrats stem 
from concepts of the divinely preordained harmony of the cos¬ 
mos. The maker of the universe has created nature so that his 
creatures shall live in harmony. Human beings are endowed with 
the faculty to maintain the harmonious system, and it is their 
task to find their place in it and to prevent any interference with 
it. In Western philosophy these concepts of a natural order of 
the universe were developed by the Pythagoreans and Heraclitus, 
taken over by the Stoics, and transmitted to the early Christians. 
After their revival at the Renaissance, they were held by the 
Physiocrats and their successors and by the early representatives 
of the school of classical economics. In China these ideas were 
developed in Taoism, which probably had some influence upon 
the Physiocrats,^ 

In one form or another, these concepts had a mystic quality 
or, as with Adam Smith, a background of deism. At any rate 
there was a religious-totalitarian atmosphere, permeating and 
uniting and harmonizing all nature and life. Thus hallowed, the 
economic system as part of a superhuman or a-human system 
became infallible, unattackable, and unchangeable. The impor¬ 
tant thing was that the economy was part of this natural harmony. 
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The purpose of Adam Smith’s philosophy was to decribe the 
“natural” circumstances of a “natural” society — which, of course, 
turned out to be a picture of the society in which he happened 
to live minus what he considered the “unnatural shackles” to be 
removed so that the harmony might be restored. But again the 
important thing is that with Smith economy is part of sociology. 
He could not think of economy other than as an integrated part 
of all social life.^ 

The trouble began when liberalism became secularized. It first 
developed essentially along economic lines. Economic doctrine 
was tom out of its religious, cosmological, or social context. The 
idea of natural harmony comprising all aspects of life faded. The 
religio-ethical qualifications, which had been an absolutely es¬ 
sential concomitant to the fathers of the economic theory, were 
discarded without being replaced by others of a social or ethical 
kind. Yet the idea of economics alone as a divine order was re¬ 
tained. Thus, economics as an autonomous system in a social 
vacuum, apart from all other social phenomena, could develop. 
For “if the market mechanism of the free competitive economy 
partook of divine dignity and benevolence and of the severity 
and imiversal validity of a natural law, then it would manifestly 
be presumptuous as well as fruitless to act as if the validity and 
benevolence of the market mechanism might depend upon socio¬ 
logical conditions belonging to the humble human sphere. The 
eye, dazzled by the mystic light of rational economic revelation, 
was blind to problems lying in the obscurity of sociology.”® 

Economic relations between nations were, logically, included 
in this divine or spontaneous order of the world. Nothing could 
be outside it. This was firmly believed by the Greek and Roman 
writers on the subject, by Hugo Grotius, who favored free trade 
as a form of noninterference in the established order, and by the 
writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. They re¬ 
ferred to the arrangement by which goods and talents are distrib¬ 
uted over the globe so that human beings become interdependent 
and strive for friendship and community. The implications of the 
arrangement were that communication between nations must be 
free and unhampered. Thus free trade was preordained as the 
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means of leaving the harmony of nations as part of cosmic har¬ 
mony undisturbed.® 

Laissez-faire theory draws, therefore, the same conclusions for 
the international as for the national sphere: if the free market is 
not interfered with, it will produce the same beneficial results 
everywhere. This contention seemed to be proved correct when 
during the last century England adopted free trade with great 
success and when this example tended to have a liberalizing 
effect upon the foreign-trade policy of other European nations, 
especially France. During that brief period the principle of free 
trade was expanded into a general political principle and de¬ 
clared to have internationally an integrating effect. Jeremy 
Bentham praised free trade as a contribution to international 
solidarity. Richard Cobden confessed that he believed “Free 
Trade would have the tendency to unite mankind in the bonds 
of peace,” and similar statements have been made ever since.^ 

That free trade, once established, will contribute to an inte¬ 
gration of the world seems an undeniable fact. But that is differ¬ 
ent from maintaining that in a nonintegrated world the estab¬ 
lishment of free trade will lead to integration. Such a claim 
contains a confusion of cause and effect. An integrated world is 
a condition of the successful introduction of free trade. Such a 
world seemed to be in the ascendancy during the middle of the 
last century. It would not only be too optimistic but be outright 
incorrect to ascribe this happy phenomenon to free trade, if only 
because of the short period free trade properly enjoyed in, after 
all, only one country. 

To give free trade the credit would be mistakenly to over¬ 
look the general social conditions that prevailed at the time and 
in the context of which this international integration — permit¬ 
ting free trade — has to be understood. “The real contribution to 
international integration in this period arose from the fact that 
the liberal philosophy was dominant in all the major participating 
countries, and from the Pax Britannica in its last, Victorian hu¬ 
manized, and diluted phase.”* Liberalism in the classical sense 
permeated all spheres of society, political, economic, intellectual, 
and was applied nationally and internationally. It created fa¬ 
vorable conditions for free trade. 
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Since then these conditions have changed.^ New conditions of 
national power and new attitudes toward social welfare are rap¬ 
idly decreasing the application of laissez-faire principles even 
within nations generally adhering to the capitalist system. Fur¬ 
thermore, the deterioration of international morality has elimi¬ 
nated another important prerequisite of free trade. There is 
therefore good reason to say that “even though internal and 
external integrating effects, which really should have been cred¬ 
ited to certain other contemporary factors, were mistakenly 
ascribed to economic freedom, this remained a mistake of purely 
theoretical nature as long as these accompanying conditions were 
effectively maintained along with economic liberty. But when 
these accompanying conditions disappeared, and with them their 
beneficial effects, this error of theory became disaster in prac¬ 
tice, because it helped to prevent correct diagnosis and effective 
treatment of the serious deficiences which now made their ap¬ 
pearance.” 

The advocacy of free trade, then, was one expression of the 
liberal Zeitgeist permeating everything. But when classical lib¬ 
eralism, especially as an economic practice, disappeared in many 
important countries, the possibility of international liberalism 
disappeared with it. National conditions color all kinds of inter¬ 
national relations, economic as well as political and cultural. 
Changes in any of these conditions are therefore bound to change 
the general character of international relations. Lord Salisbury, 
Foreign Secretary of Great Britain, sensed this dependent nature 
of international economic relations when he asked, “Is it not 
possible there is no principle, and that free trade is good for one 
country and for the resources, the temper, and the climate of 
one nation and not another?” Economic relations are part of 
international relations, and these, in turn, are affected by internal 
national factors of all kinds. Improvement, deterioration, or 
change of any sort in one will inevitably have a parallel effect 
upon the others. 

Economic relations cannot be arbitrarily torn out of the con¬ 
text of general international relations and treated in isolation. 
No amount of manipulation can make international economic 
trends move counter to the trends of other international re- 
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lations.^^* Nevertheless, in the false belief that “pure economics” 
is autonomous and therefore suprarnoral, suprasocial, supracul- 
tural, or anything else, including supranational, the fond hope 
could and can be nurtured by adherents of the unadulterated 
classical theory that One Economic World is possible in the 
midst of international anarchy if only governments will guaran¬ 
tee a free international market. How completely absent the 
foundation for such a hope is becomes evident when the various 
specific points are examined upon which international agreement 
must be reached before a world organization in the economic 
sphere can be established. 

II 

One of the most important points to be settled in any organi¬ 
zation of world economics is the goal, a goal by no means prede¬ 
termined. It depends entirely upon the type of society within 
which the economy functions. In the individualistic age of 
Uiissez faire there was widespread agreement among the most 
influential nations that productive efficiency, the greatest pro¬ 
duction of wealth at the least cost, was the aim of economic 
activity and that the free-market system — nationally and inter¬ 
nationally ~ would best achieve it. Convinced of the superiority 
of this principle, the Western world rode roughshod across the 
globe with it and forced every other economy into the pattern, 
oftentimes with devastating consequences to the economies of 
Asian and African peoples. Eventually criticism arose on several 
grounds, though from different motives, against this doctrine. In 
every case it led to an increasing interference of government 
in the economic process. 

One criticism was directed at the mechanism within the “pure” 
system. It was, so to speak, a criticism among friends, although 
the enemies of the system took it up as well. The critics found 
that the free-market system had inherent contradictions that 
destroyed the fundamental assumptions of its smooth operation. 
For this reason the production of wealth failed to reach its high¬ 
est potential levels at all times. The critics discovered that “capi¬ 
talism is an organism which may turn out to be killing itself 
through the generation of a milieu unfavorable to its own sur¬ 
vival.”^'* This recognition did not lead to any demand for a 
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change in the fundamentals of the system. Instead, the sugges¬ 
tion was made that the government should suppress the “genera¬ 
tion of a milieu unfavorable” to capitalism, for instance, by guar¬ 
anteeing the maintenance of the fundamentals of the system 
through antitrust and fair trade practices legislation. 

But the contradictions of the capitalist system are inherent 
within the framework of the whole social system. No government 
can eliminate them without simultaneously altering the character 
of that to a considerable degree. This the orthodox adherents of 
the capitalist system are not willing to grant so that many of the 
evils which first attracted attention to its faults continue to exist 
and help provoke antagonism against it. The number of such 
adherents and their influence differ from country to country. As 
a result there is disagreement over the form of international or¬ 
ganization even among groups that in principle favor an organi¬ 
zation on a capitalist basis.^^ 

A more fundamental criticism has been directed against the 
laissez-faire system as such. It stems partly from the effect of the 
system upon society and partly from the spirit of the present 
age. The first of these is rooted in the very dynamic quality of 
capitalism, which in combination with technological progress 
over the last two hundred years has been bringing about con¬ 
stant changes in social conditions. The fate of men, materials, 
and territories has become extremely unstable and unpredictable. 
With great suddenness some people got rich while others sank 
into poverty, some areas boomed while others dwindled into 
insignificance. Such instability is most disturbing to human be¬ 
ings. Men do not easily adjust to such erratic movements. Severe 
fluctuations in the environment create insecurity, insecurity leads 
to frustration, from which destructiveness results. Thus change 
can easily provoke social frictions and tensions, which increase 
in severity proportionate to the rapidity of the change. With re¬ 
spect to social conditions, society has not yet developed the ca¬ 
pacity to adjust itself to its own potentialities of progress,^® and 
the constantly rising rate of that increases the discrepancy. Social 
unrest grows, and since progress as something praiseworthy can¬ 
not be condemned, capitalism has to carry the whole burden of 
blame. The human urge for stability or at least orderly progress 
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cannot be satisfied by capitalism in its orthodox form (or quite 
possibly any other economic system under modern conditions). 
The demand now is for security rather than initiative or compe¬ 
tition, for planning rather than individual risk taking. Whatever 
the desirability of such a mentality, its existence is a world-wide 
fact exercising great influence upon the character of international 
economic organization. 

The second root of the criticism against the capitalist system 
originates in the transition in the Western world — in Europe 
faster than in the United States — from individualism to coopera¬ 
tion. The criteria by which capitalism is judged are changing. 
Different demands upon the economic system are arising. In ad¬ 
dition to the greatest production of wealth the economic system 
is expected to guarantee economic security and social justice, by 
which are meant such things as the democratization of the eco¬ 
nomic process, a greater equality of income, and satisfying em¬ 
ployment In Field Marshall Jan Smuts' words, the present is the 
“Social Century.” 

Theoretically the laissez-faire system was presumed to bring 
about some of these beneficial results as a by-product. In prac¬ 
tice, however, the opposite too often occurred. The misinterpret- 
ers of Adam Smith then attempted to induce people to accept 
the shortcomings of their misapplied system of liberal economics 
as the price of the blessings. Business cycles and inequalities 
especially are to be regarded either as inevitable (the misunder¬ 
stood “naturalness” of economic laws being used as a propa¬ 
ganda weapon) or as desirable (ensuring the taking of risks and 
the survival of the fittest). The dilemma, according to this view, 
is a choice between liberty with certain disadvantages and dicta¬ 
torial totalitarianism. That the disadvantages in many instances 
come close to the disrespect for human dignity Qustomary under 
totalitarian regimes seems to matter little in the argument. But 
regardless of the merits of the case, modern society is, at any 
rate, becoming dissatisfied with the social failures of an uncon¬ 
trolled, sovereign economic system. It is growing restive about 
supposedly having to accept “natural” laws which determine 
that goods and services shall go to those who can pay for them 
instead of to those who need them or can use them to the best 
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social advantage. It has doubts whether there is justice when 
the economically fittest acquire with their wealth political pow¬ 
er as well, especially when in a “pure” system of economics such 
fitness may be defined in nonmoral terms. 

This growing demand for the introduction of moral considera¬ 
tions in the evaluation of the economic system is neither surpris¬ 
ing nor new. It springs from human desires, security and satis¬ 
fying activity foremost among them, which have not changed 
demonstrably for many centuries. Seen historically a noninoral 
economic system is the exception rather than the rule. The 
guilds, which dominated economic life in the West for centuries, 
exercised an almost totalitarian control over their members for 
the sake of their own and the community’s well-being. Religious 
ethics were their criterion. Whenever the early Church Fathers 
discussed economics, the subordination of economic appetites 
to ethical rules was a premise taken for granted. There was no 
final end for medieval man in an isolated economic sphere. The 
development under capitalism was almost in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. The capitalist spirit, competition especially, permeates every 
aspect of social activity, including ethics itself to some degree. 
The fact that an economic system has this effect upon the nature 
of the society in which it operates weakens the argument that 
the pure economic theory can be nonmoral, an argument based 
on the supposition that the theory simply tells what must be 
done if certain ends are desired but does not itself tell what the 
end ought to be. The argument is further weakened by the fact 
that such modesty with regard to determining ends is not wide¬ 
spread among economists and completely absent among those 
who wish to make of the orthodox capitalist system The Eco¬ 
nomic System. This is what persistently antagonizes those whose 
moral sensitivities are pronounced. 

The Church consistently demanded a socially integrated eco¬ 
nomic system. The Italian school of Giuseppe Pecchio (1832) 
advocated that economics be oriented toward moral principles. 
Walter Rathenau in this century asked that economic science be 
“applied ethics.” In October 1946 representatives of the major 
faiths in America drew up a declaration calling for the subor¬ 
dination or adjustment of economic to religious beliefs. The 
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World Council of Churches declared in Amsterdam in 1948 that 
“the Church should reject the ideologies which underlie both 
laissez-faire capitalism and Communism. . . . Each has made 
promises which it could not redeem — Communism promises 
that freedom will follow automatically upon the completion of 
the revolution; capitalism promises that justice will follow as a 
by-product of free enterprise. That, too, is an ideology which 
has proved false.” Benson Ford, Vice-President of the Ford 
Motor Company, said in February 1949 in Los Angeles, “We all 
talk so much about the material benefits which we have achieved 
in this countrv that I think we may sometimes forget that our 
accomplishments stand on a religious foundation. Any future ac¬ 
complishments must stand on the same ground.” 

The trend is evident. The doctrines that made earthly misery 
acceptable against the promise of just awards in the hereafter 
are being replaced by ideologies that stress the enjoyment of just 
deserts during life on earth. “Salvation is sought through success 
or social well-being, and the whole system of deferred gratifica¬ 
tion has lost its standing as a social expedient.” Material wel¬ 
fare determined by moral principles is becoming the end of 
ecjonomic activity. 

The change in the goals of economic activity brought about 
by the introduction of these moral considerations causes a change 
in economic organization. An economic system today is popularly 
acceptable only if it combines the greatest production of wealth 
with just distribution, steadiness of income, and satisfying em¬ 
ployment. The economic pattern designed for individualism does 
not fit the new requirements. A system in which individual 
wishes are to be coordinated (not isolated, nor made predomi¬ 
nant, nor subordinated) under a set of social ideals must be dif¬ 
ferent from one that caters to the independent, sovereign will of 
the individual and that takes as its standard the highest total 
satisfaction of isolated individuals.*^ 

Just distribution, especially, had never been a major concern 
of classical economists, except in purely economic terms. Distri¬ 
bution was supposed to be taken care of by the automatic 
mechanism of the system, however inadequate that may have 
been from a noneconomic standpoint. The introduction of moral 
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or ethical questions in the discussion of economic problems was 
opposed as ‘‘spoiling” the “natural” laws of the science and as 
an extraneous, hence inadmissible consideration. But today the 
demand for just distribution is becoming overwhelmingly strong, 
despite the “natural” laws of the economic system, and appar¬ 
ently there is willingness to accept the introduction of increasing 
government control and manipulation as well as economic in¬ 
efficiency if that should be the price of obtaining satisfaction. 
Even in the United States, where the majority of the people are 
still intellectually, or, rather, emotionally, committed to a fairly 
orthodox free enterprise system, this change can be observed. 

These developments have important implications for the in¬ 
ternational economy, especially since they are progressing at an 
unequal rate among nations. A nation introducing controls in 
the economic system to obtain the highest production together 
with social justice will guard itself against economic influences 
from abroad that may interfere with these twin aims. The tend¬ 
ency will be for that nation to communicate with other nations 
only on definite terms of its own, terms not necessarily falling 
into the “automatic” and “inevitable” pattern of laissez-faire in¬ 
ternational economics. The nation may interrupt certain kinds 
of economic communication altogether. The twofold end of its 
economic activity may make certain aspects of a free-market 
economy, such as the profit motive, competition, or individual 
initiative, lose in importance. From its point of view the total 
amount of wealth efficiently created will become less of a cri¬ 
terion of economic success than the total amount plus the kind 
of socially useful product. Principles like the Open Door, Equal 
Opportunity, and Free Trade may fade into relative insignifi¬ 
cance the more social justice at the expense of the creation of 
wealth of any kind is stressed — although it must be pointed out 
most emphatically that social justice and efficient production of 
great wealth are perfectly compatible goals. The introduction 
of an extensive social insurance system may lead to the erection 
of tariflF barriers. A decision to provide the population with goods 
affordable only through government subsidies (e.g., orange juice 
for every child in England) will obviously spoil the free play of 
demand and supply. The desire to retain goods in the country 
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for the welfare of the people instead of letting them go to the 
highest bidder anywhere in the world will lead to export restric¬ 
tions. The direction of funds toward the purchase of one kind of 
goods, considered socially more desirable though economically 
less justifiable (from a capitalist standpoint) than another, obvi¬ 
ously wrecks the automatic mechanism of the free market.^*^ 
Any such metamorphosis in the aim of the economic activity 
and therewith in the criterion of its success has important conse¬ 
quences for the construction of an international economic or¬ 
ganization. In a free-market economy, where the price system is 
an indicator of efficiency, production can represent an interna¬ 
tional standard. Figures are international. They provide an ob¬ 
jective factor where there are so few. Shortcomings can be 
calculated, rectifications suggested, data compared, and agree¬ 
ments reached in terms that have identical meaning anywhere 
in the world. With the introduction of social justice as an addi¬ 
tional criterion of economic activity, an element enters the in¬ 
terpretation of which depends very largely upon the society 
employing it. The number of motor cars produced can be estab¬ 
lished uncontroversially. But whether from a social standpoint 
they ought to be produced and of that type can be highly de¬ 
batable. The standard by which to judge the aim of economic 
activity becomes controversial, and the character of economic be¬ 
havior can no longer be described in objective terms. The injec¬ 
tion of this subjective factor into international economic discus¬ 
sions is bound to lead to friction and reduce the chances of 
agreement on international organization.^^ 

This friction could be reduced if parallel developments took 
place in all nations of the world. But they do not. National dif¬ 
ferences between views of social justice will continue for a long 
time in spite of improving international communications. Social 
patterns change slowly, and they determine the national ap¬ 
proach to international organization. The depth of the gaps can 
be illustrated by comparing the situation in the United States 
with that of the nations of western Europe (in a somewhat gen¬ 
eral way)—two groups as related socially as any that can be 
found. What is true of them will be all the more true of other, 
less related nations. 
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The tendency toward social justice can be seen in America as 
well as in Europe. Popular pressure for it exists everywhere. But 
this pressure is not everywhere equally strong, vocal, or success¬ 
ful. Its effectiveness depends upon conditions not everywhere 
alike or potent. 

Among the caiiseis of the trend toward social justice the most 
basic is modern mass society, which with almost irresistible force 
demands these social improvements. It was symptomatic that 
the International Labor Organization — primarily an instrument 
of social justice — should have been created to appease the mil¬ 
lions of soldiers and workers of World War I. They demanded 
and had to be offered “something real.'’"" In this regard, the situ¬ 
ation in the United States does not differ much from the Euro¬ 
pean one, although the assumption secnns justified that popu¬ 
lar pressure will be greater where living standards are lower. 

The two World Wars have hastened the movement for social 
justice —a second factor in the trend. The swing toward the 
political left in postwar Europe can be interpreted as an expres¬ 
sion of dissatisfaction with a capitalist system under whose 
regime these catastrophes can occur. In the United States the 
move to the left has not been so pronounced, although war 
shocked the American p(H)ple too. But for them war has been 
much less devastating. Its total effect upon the American people 
as a whole has been such as to raise doubts in their mind whether 
war really “does not pay.” The second World War, just like its 
predecessor, caused an economic boom, increased America's pro¬ 
duction potential, and enhanced her position as a world power. 
Certainly to those who have sacrificed in the war these things 
can be of little consolation. But to other — most — Americans, who 
hate war intellectually and emotionally as much as any other 
group, they may appear, if only unconsciously, as compensations. 
These Americans cannot hate war with the same conviction as 
Europeans that have physically endured the horrors of it with 
no immediate hope of compensation for their sufferings in the 
following peace. “The word war' has connotations to Europeans 
the most sensitive American ear cannot catch,” wrote Anne 
O'llare McCormick.**^ The war experiences can in no case be 
expected to have administered so much of a shock to Americans 
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as they did to Europeans, and hence among the former their mo¬ 
tivating power toward social change is correspondingly reduced. 

A third cause of the trend toward social justice is the experi¬ 
ence with the great depression of the 1930’s. Here again the ef¬ 
fect was stronger in Europe than in the United States, though 
for reasons that lie deeper in the social structure, traditions, and 
material resources of the two areas. The great natural wealth of 
the United States is not only helpful in overcoming the effects 
of a depression but permits a more optimistic outlook in general 
and on business cycles in particular. The American is not yet so 
concerned about security as the European. Severe fluctuations 
are not so frightening to him. He is better used to extremes. Risk 
taking and competition are part of American folklore. They pro¬ 
vide the excitement of American life. Even if the individual 
Aineric:an does not indulge in it, he still likes to watch others do 
it. The fluidity, insecurity, and hazards of the frontier were a 
constant challenge and were faced with almost unlimited hope 
and optimism. The man who succeeds, with few questions asked 
how, is the hero. This background makes the American more 
flexibk? in his occupation than the European. The employer 
exp(‘cts the job to be done rather than to see certificates of quali- 
fiction {cum grano salis!). The employee has no great attach¬ 
ment either to his job or to his profession. Depressions are there¬ 
fore not so damaging to the American’s morale as to the 
European’s. Consequently they create less demand for social 
change, especially when in boom times the prevailing svstem is 
credited with providing extraordinarily high standards of li\ ing 
for a large section of the population. 

The different effect of these constituents in the trend toward 
social justice (to which others could be added) explains why 
the drive is more intense in Europe than in America —a differ¬ 
ence bound to lead to different views on the shape and functions 
of an international economic organization. In the approach to 
economic problems, the difference is generally expressed through 
America’s enthusiastic championship of free-enterprise princi¬ 
ples in international affairs in contrast to Western Europe’s 
rather lukewarm feelings about them. 

Freedom from government interference, equal opportunity 
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and the open door, the most-favored-nation clause, and free com¬ 
petition are the American watchwords at international confer¬ 
ences. This, cynics have said, is a pretty obvious policy for a 
highly developed and powerful nation which knows that under 
free trade it is coming out on top and will continue to do so for 
a long time. And they could point to the facts that the United 
States has not always refused preferential treatment by other 
nations and has not itself practiced all the principles it preaches. 
There is no need to deny that self-interest plays a role in Ameri¬ 
ca s advocacy of these principles. But it must also be recognized 
that many Americans are still sincerely convinced of their desira¬ 
bility nationally and internationally, a conviction founded upon 
the national experience of the frontier days when opportunity 
in the wilderness was equal, when the competitors were basically 
equal, and when therefore the strong and ambitious man was 
more likely to get his just reward than he is today. 

European nations do not share these convictions, at least not 
with the same fervor. Their experience does not give them any 
reason to do so. They lack the tradition that makes the principle 
of competition self-evidently beneficial in the eyes of Americans. 
Theirs is more probably a contrary tradition of social responsi¬ 
bility. Furthermore, the veiy^ unequal endowment of nations with 
economic resources makes “equal opportunity” in the American 
sense appear most unrealistic to the less wealthy nations. The 
Indian delegate to the World Economic Conference in 1927 
expressed this feeling succinctly when he said, “Had all nations 
started the race on absolutely equal terms, a policy of laissez 
faire might have been justifiable . . Oftentimes these na¬ 
tions advocate government interference, so despised by Ameri¬ 
cans, simply to make up for inequalities and to create a situation 
of “equal opportunity” in fact. They maintain, with much right, 
that equal rules and conditions for all do not necessarily mean 
equality for all. The embodiment of abstract principles in the 
constitution of an organization can therefore be satisfactory to 
all members only if sufficiently qualified to affect the differently 
endowed members equally. 

On less fundamental grounds, there are disagreements even 
over the nature of a laissez-faire system. Government interfer- 
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ence has traditionally been considered compatible with a laissez- 
faire system in the United States when it offered tariff protection 
or subsidies. It was also welcomed when it aimed at maintaining 
the “ideal conditions” of the free market, such as the elimination 
of monopolies. In general the interference was tolerated when it 
did away with “abuses.” But as soon as “abuse” is to be defined, 
value judgments enter that may depend on national back¬ 
grounds. Germans have felt that cartels are an aid to competition, 
whereas Americans break up trusts. Americans do not seem 
overmuch disturbed by great economic inequalities, whereas 
European nations are increasingly concerned about them as 
detrimental to a well-balanced society. 

This comparison between Western European and American 
views on economic systems and their purposes provides an in¬ 
sight into the problems of constructing an international economic 
organization. The one fact warranting some optimism is that the 
broad, general trend toward social justice and social welfare is 
sweeping in the same direction so that national differences of de¬ 
gree may at some future date he reduced sufficiently to permit 
far-reaching agreement. The effects of such a common denomi¬ 
nator, however, will be delayed bv two other aspects of interna¬ 
tional economics tending to drive nations apart. The first is 
competition, the second the subordination of economic activity 
to the quest for power and its use as a weapon. 

The reason why the principle of competition cannot simply be 
transferred from the national to the international scene is that 
the social framework within which it would function is different, 
that in the one case the structure can cope with the effects of 
competition and in the other not. Competition is based on selfish¬ 
ness and contention for superiority as the motivating forces. It 
leads to friction and strife. It is not conducive to either the im¬ 
provement of morals or the integration of society. It handicaps an 
organization aiming at international peace. The national com¬ 
munity can take competition in its stride without danger of fall¬ 
ing apart because the interests that clash are counterbalanced by 
the interests the competitors have in common. Furthermore, the 
moral, social, and physical constraints of the community normally 
prevent competition from turning into antagonism and outright 
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aggression. On the international scene, a community and, there¬ 
fore, these controls do not exist. Competition can exercise its full 
disrupting force, and the danger of aggression is always close. 
This situation will continue until international common interests 
outweigh the presumed advantages of competition to the bitter 
end and until international organization finds methods by which 
the deterioration of competition into aggression can be prevent¬ 
ed.-"' 

The subordination of economic welfare to the quest for power 
is the most serious hindrance to making the world one economic 
unit. The will of sovereign nations to guarantee their own sur¬ 
vival conditions all economic activity and constant!v interferes 
with economic theory and practice designed to improve the na¬ 
tion’s material welfare. The search for national security affects 
internal economic activity, but is more pronounced and noticea¬ 
ble in the international aspects of the national economy. The 
enlistment of economics in the ser\dce of national security intro¬ 
duces ends into economic activity not considered by the classical 
theory. Or, if so, they were described as a disturbing, “extrane¬ 
ous” element that had to be eliminated. That settled the problem 
for the classical economist, which means he ignored it. He went 
and still is going happily along designing an organization on 
the basis of classical concepts, overlooking that nations will dis¬ 
regard it to the degree that it does not serve the primary end of 
power. Nations may crave power in order to gain control over 
economic resources for the welfare of their people’s. But as long 
as they insist on remaining sovereign, before they can afford to 
satisfy such appetites, they must first crave economic resources 
to increase their power. They must judge their international 
economic activity by the standard of national power before they 
can apply the standard of welfare. 

Profitability in the traditional economic sense is even less rele¬ 
vant here than it is when the aim becomes social welfare. Thus 
international economics is robbed of yet another possible ob¬ 
jective criterion. Power is the master of economics just as it is 
of every other facet of national activity. Politics and economics 
are coordinated to this end, with no hierarchy among them. They 
condition each other and are inextricably interwoven. Economic 
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measures supplement political measures, and the reverse is 
equally true. Security dictates economic policies and replaces 
the “economic'' aims of economic activity. The struggle for wealth 
becomes a struggle for power. International trade, theoretically 
a matter of mutual international benefit, becomes a matter of 
victory and defeat, or at least a matter of national advantage 
without consideration of its effect upon other nations.^'*' 

Occasionally in periods of peace this relation between econom¬ 
ics and power has seemed to disappear. International economic 
activity has apparently proceeded unhampered by “noneconom¬ 
ic” interference. This was so only because in such periods the 
reduced demands of power permitted much leeway to free eco¬ 
nomic intercourse. Even then, however, certain crucial sectors 
of the economy remained subservient to power, and the situation 
changed completely as soon as the slightest international tension 
arose. Today the total character of war overshadows permanently 
the whole national economy.^'^ 

The situation is most abhorrent to those who believe that a 
separation of economics and politics is possible, a belief that was 
fostered by the classical theory and served as the foundation for 
the League of Nations. This illusion was overcome by the United 
Nations, which in its structure recognizes the interrelation and 
inseparability of economics and politics in international relations. 
In practice, however, as the United Nations delegate from Leb¬ 
anon pointed out, “the Member Governments in many cases still 
thought in terms of the concepts of the League of Nations rather 
than the United Nations. They had not yet sufficiently under¬ 
stood that international economic, social and cultural co-opera¬ 
tion was of the very essence of the new world Organization. They 
tended, therefore, for the most part, to send to the General As¬ 
sembly politicians to whom political issues were clear and de¬ 
cisive, rather than economists, sociologists and thinkers, who saw 
everything ultimately as a function of the spirit and mind of man, 
and of basic social and material conditions. Many Governments 
and their representatives still thought only in terms of position, 
security and balance of power; they still lived in the age of the 
League of Nations.”-^ 

Actually in international discussions and argumentation the 
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relation between politics and economics and of both to national 
security is differently interpreted according to the expediencies 
and exigencies of the situation. Sometimes governments insist 
upon the oneness of economics and politics, sometimes they criti¬ 
cize it, whichever suits their purposes at the moment. The United 
States, protagonist of the separation of politics from economics 
and advocate of the widest possible application of classical eco¬ 
nomic theory to international economics, frankly admits excep¬ 
tions. The American delegate to the General Assembly in 1948 
asserted that such export controls as the United States main¬ 
tained were “for the purpose of securing an equitable distribu¬ 
tion of commodities in short supply and of assisting the European 
Recovery Programme, in the interest of national security,” and 
he confirmed that in general American export policy was deter¬ 
mined by “considerations of national security.” 

Clair Wilcox, onetime Director of the Office of International 
Trade Policy in the Department of State, wrote that in interna¬ 
tional trade “considerations of security are over-riding.”'*'^ The 
delegate of the Soviet Union wa^s angered and surprised, which, 
as a protagonist of the materialistic interpretation of history, he 
should not have been, that, as he put it, the United States “prac¬ 
ticed discrimination in trying to use exports as an instrument of 
national policy . . . Political considerations had . . . triumphed 
over the interests of international co-operation in the economic 
field.”Characteristically, the Charter of the International 
Trade Organization grants blanket exemption from many obliga¬ 
tions in the interest of national security. Since security can only 
be determined subjectively, the difficulty of applying any prin¬ 
ciples of general validity and of reaching agreement on economic 
practices can easily be envisaged. 

The economic aspects of the struggle for power assume many 
forms. But they can all be brought under the common denomi¬ 
nator of self-sufficiency. Economic independence, autarky, is the 
great aim. Every nation with a view to political independence 
and security “ought to endeavour to possess within itself all the 
essentials of national supply,” wrote Alexander Hamilton.'"*^ This 
was realistic but “uneconomic” advice and still is so today. Only 
it has become more anachronistic and pregnant with dangers in 
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view of the interdependence of nations. In a sovereign nation¬ 
state system, economic interdependence is the worst fate that 
can befall a nation. For to the degree that a nation is dependent 
upon others, its power and freedom of political maneuver are 
reduced. There is only one alternative for nations unwilling to 
surrender their sovereignty. The bigger ones will attempt to 
change interdependence to independence by attracting or forc¬ 
ing others on which they depend into their orbit. The smaller 
ones, alone or in blocs, will exploit to the limit their nuisance 
value. Peace is the sufferer, together with standards of living. 
But then these are in any case very readily sacrificed for the 
sake of sovereignty. “Of course one must not mechanically com¬ 
pare the cost of the autarkic product with the cost of the product 
to be replaced," the high fascist official Count Volpi told the 
Italian people. “One must keep in mind the indirect wealth 
created by autarkic measures: the creation of work on national 
soil and the general national power to be gained, if a nation 
frees itself from the slave chains of international trade." 

These ideas have not perished wdth the fascist regime, nor 
are they peculiar to totalitarian governments. They are an inev¬ 
itable consequence of sovereignty in an era of international in¬ 
terdependence. They are being put into practice almost every¬ 
where in such forms as the stockpiling of strategic materials, the 
subsidizing of inc'fficient, strategic industries, and the controlling 
of areas containing strategic materials. Resources are diverted 
from improWng the welfare of human beings, whole peoples are 
kept on starvation rations for the sake of power, and the military 
determine the economic life of nations. The individuaFs existence 
is subordinated to the powder of the state, and in the process 
ends are reversed: instead of power serving the individual, the 
individual becomes the victim of power.^^ 

In such circumstances, as the period between the two World 
Wars showed, a complete breakdown of international economic 
relations is merely a matter of time. Each nation tries to beat 
the others at the game. Emergency measures are taken, leading 
to retaliation in kind. In an attempt to postpone the collapse 
nations are inventing devices that may carry their economies on 
a day-to-day basis at the expense of other nations. The more such 
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measures are established, the more inevitable the collapse be¬ 
comes. The emotional force of nationalism is evoked to make 
people undergo willingly the hardships involved. Present sacri¬ 
fices are represented as the price of future rewards. The situation 
is hopeless for the creation of an international organization aim¬ 
ing at world peace. 

The unifying force of economic interdependence, which could 
benefit international organization, is by sovereignty prevented 
from having free play. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
by various kinds of manipulation —tariffs, quotas, exchange con¬ 
trols, barter agreements — nations consciously interfere to pre¬ 
vent interdependence from having a unifying effect. If some of 
them come closer to unhampered international economic inter¬ 
course than others (e.g., Great Britain during the free-trade era 
and the United States after World War II) the assumption is 
usually correct that they find it harmless or even useful in the 
pursuit of power. 

The application of liberal economic principles w’ould bring 
about results almost exactly the opposite of those desired by 
nations. Free trade in particular, even assuming that its prereq¬ 
uisites could be established in a sovereign nation-state system, 
has effects that nations will prevent in all circumstances. Once 
introduced, it tends to perpetuate the economic pattern of tlu» 
world, especially the location of industries and the division be¬ 
tween nations producing raw' materials and those using them in 
manufacturing. It makes the development of new economic ac- 
tivities within nations difficult and enforces internationally a 
distribution of wealth according to supply and demand. These 
effects fit poorly into the pattern of power economics, or, for that 
matter, into the pattern of welfare economics, and they are 
therefore not desired. Though nations know full well that, meas¬ 
ured by traditional concepts, their economic policies lead to in¬ 
efficiencies, they care little. 

There is not much choice left to an international organization. 
It can provide a framework in which nations can develop an in¬ 
ternational economy tending toward the creation of a global eco¬ 
nomic unit. Simultaneously it must reckon with the existence of 
national sovereignty and permit the practice of economic na- 
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tionalism. There need be little doubt that under the organization 
economic nationalism will be the reality and the remaining 
framework will be left unused. Nevertheless there may be some 
value in contructing it, for nations will strive for autarky only 
within absolutely essential limits and gladly employ any escape. 
Attempts so far to build an international economic organization 
reflect the contradictory desires of nations at one and the same 
time to increase their power and to enlarge the volume of in¬ 
ternational trade on a free basis for the improvement of their 
peoples' welfare. 

m 

The first feeble attempts to create any comprehensive inter¬ 
national economic organization were made by the League of Na- 
tions.*"*"’ When the Covenant was being written, the Allies had 
just passed through a crisis of shipping and supply which was 
solved at the very last moment by some cooperative effort, under 
the threat of imminent collapse. This brief experience was suffi¬ 
cient to convince some of the Allies of the possibility and desira¬ 
bility of such cooperation in the economic field during peace¬ 
time. France, Italv, and Belgium made numerous suggestions for 
an international organization going beyond agreements on tar¬ 
iffs, equal opportunity, and the similar items that have gained 
respectability as objects of government control even among or¬ 
thodox kimez-faire addicts. In the discussions, these suggestions 
were discarded one bv one, usually as a result of pressure from 
the more faithfully capitalistic countries. The anemic Article 23 
remained in the Covenant, obligating League members to ‘‘make 
provision to secure and maintain freedom of communications 
and of transit and equitable treatment for the commerce of all 
Members of the League.” The only other reference to economic 
matters was in the sanction-providing Article 16, which formu¬ 
lated the traditional use of economic means as a direct weapon 
in warfare. 

By implication and broad interpretation the League could 
have expanded its work in the economic field as a contribution 
to peace. But the members had no intention of letting it do so. 
On the contrary, they very carefully limited League activity in 
this area to within the expressly granted bailiwick. The result 
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was that the League, while effective in overcoming some isolated 
postwar problems and creating a few agencies for specialized 
purposes, was unable to eliminate any of the basic, long-range 
factors disturbing international economic relations. It lacked the 
means and the power. Only toward the end of its days and when 
nations became desperate was it allowed to devote more of its 
work to economic problems. By 1939, too late, sixty percent of 
the League s budget was devoted to economic and social affairs. 

Much of the League’s activity was directed toward fact find¬ 
ing, research, and distributing information. The value of such 
work should not be imderestimated. Many vital problems cannot 
be solved by formal treaties and agreements. International coop¬ 
eration can be as useful in the sphere of mutual help and the ex¬ 
change of knowledge as in that of formal conferences and cove¬ 
nants. Had the League engaged earlier in this type of work, there 
might not have been such ignorance of the appropriate measures 
for overcoming depressions and such an absence of any pre¬ 
concerted system for their application as prevailed in the thirties. 
Some of the great damage done might have been prevented.®* 

Even in this academic activity, the Economic, Financial, and 
Fiscal Committees of the League and the corresponding Section 
of the Secretariat had to proceed with extreme caution. At every 
step they hit against barriers put in their path by various nations. 
At the root of this timid approach to economic matters was, in 
addition to nationalism, the unwillingness to recognize the role 
of economic affairs in the preservation of peace and the need to 
exercise some control over them. The philosophy behind the 
Covenant was saturated with concepts of the overwhelmingly 
“political” nature of international problems and of theoretical 
laissez-faire economics. The men who wrote the Covenant had 
spent most of their lives under that system. Their trust in the 
automatism of the undisturbed economic process and in the pos¬ 
sibility of its functioning in an anarchic world had remained un¬ 
shaken. “Normalcy” to them was the “good old days” of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth century. The change in the spirit 
and conditions of the times had escaped them. By means of the 
Covenant they were trying to legislate their golden past into 
existence again, minus the evils which, they thought, had brought 
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about its end. These were the intrigue and the alliance diplo¬ 
macy of pre-World War I, now to be abolished by the introduc¬ 
tion of open diplomacy and a system of collective security, the 
last understood in purely military terms, with an economic ap¬ 
pendix in the form of sanctions. 

The most ambitious project undertaken by the League was 
the calling of the World Economic Conference in 1927. The 
preparation of the Conference took two years, and 194 top ex¬ 
perts from all over the world (not counting their staffs) attended. 
The conclusions reached by these experts were, in their own 
modest words, ‘not entirely new^” Generally speaking, they 
amounted to the advocacy of measures that the orthodox classical 
school had advocated for many decades: a return to freer trade 
and the reduction of the role of the state to a guarantor of the 
free market. There was hardly anv discussion of how this could 
be achieved, what had brought about the contrary position, or 
what adjustments and compromises in economic and noneco¬ 
nomic national behavior might be necessary. The noneconomic 
factors of disturbance were practically ignored. No concrete 
steps followed the Conference to deal with the problems of the 
day. In the words of a participant, “After exhaustive discussion 
and most careful deliberation the Conference refrained from 
setting up any regulatory or supervisory body to police the be¬ 
haviour of the various nations in any of the numerous fields of 
economic activity which were under consideration.”^^ The world 
proceeded merrily on its path to economic chaos. 

Economic thinking was somewhat more progressive than eco¬ 
nomic practice, even outside the ivory towers. The Treaty of 
Versailles had already recognized that peace can exist only '‘if 
it is based upon social justice” and that labor must be satisfied 
if unrest leading to international complications is to be avoided. 
The work of the International Labor Organization later proved 
that nations well realizc^l the close relations between economic 
welfare, social improvements, and politics. At the World Eco¬ 
nomic Conference some well-nigh revolutionary statements were 
made. They had no serious consequences, but they indicated the 
trend of socio-economic thinking. The Official Report of the 
Conference warns that under changed conditions in Europe, the 
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problems left by the war cannot be solved simply by a reversion 
to former ideas and an attempt to restore the traditional state 
of affairs. In regard to deep-seated changes of a more permanent 
kind, the Report warns that “it is hopeless to try to solve such 
problems by striving after the conditions of 1913. In the face of 
a new situation new remedies must be found.” One participant 
summed up his impressions of the Conference by saying that 
“it is neither conceivable nor desirable that Europe should re¬ 
vert to the conditions of Uiissez fairc which obtained in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, or even to the modified form 
which was permitted at the end of that centurv.” The Indian 
delegate pointed out that laissez faire was inapplicable to eco¬ 
nomically “immature” states, which needed support and protec¬ 
tion in their infancy. Throughout the Conference there was 
strong emphasis upon the social aspects of industrial relations, 
the improvement of social conditions, and the rights of society as 
a whole.'^^ These ideas are far removed from ruggtxl individual¬ 
ism and the free-market system. They are now beginning to find 
organizational expression in response to widespread pressure for 
their practical application. 

Mass participation in total war requires “war aims” that prom¬ 
ise the satisfaction of mass aspirations. Many of the goals set by 
the leaders in World War II (interestingly enough, including 
those of fascist powers) pointed in the direction of social and 
economic democracy if not democratic socialism. This fact may 
serve to measure the strength of world-wide popular feeling in 
these matters. On the Allied side, the Atlantic Charter was the 
first formal document giving generalized expression to these 
aims. It was followed by many similar, more detailed official pro¬ 
nouncements. One of their common characteristics was that, im¬ 
plicitly or explicitly, the participation of goveniments nationally 
and internationally in the realization of the plans was taken for 
granted. The move toward the left in the first postwar elections 
almost everywhere could be taken as express sanction of active 
and positive governmental participation in the economic process. 
Nobody was shocked by the fact that the United Nations Charter 
dealt extensively with economic matters and called upon govern¬ 
ments to make their contributions. When Field-Marshall Smuts 
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introduced the report of the Committee charged with drawing 
up plans for the Economic and Social Council, he pointed out 
that the Covenant (for which he was partly responsible) had 
been a political instrument, that the nations had meantime 
learned their lesson, and that the Charter would remedy the 
omissions of the Covenant by stressing heavily the need of or¬ 
ganized economic cooperation.’^-^ 

The task of creating an organization for international economic 
relations was an extremely difficult one in view of the great 
variety of existing national systems and possible opinions. It was 
quite obvious that the organization had to be extremely general 
and, in choosing a purpose, had to be sufficiently vague so that 
all the potential members might subscribe to it. Here was a case 
where the organization had to be satisfied with bringing the 
members together to specify their own aims rather than itself 
specifying aims beforehand and attempting to influence national 
behavior accordingly. The task of the designers of the Economic 
and Social Council was somewhat facilitated by the existence of 
certain assumptions valid for all members of the organization, 
according to their public confessions, at least, if not always their 
practice. 

One of these assumptions is that no objections to an interna¬ 
tional economic organization will be raised on general principle 
because there is a consensus that international economics need 
not be ‘‘let alone.*' But immediately a doubt arises as to how 
many nations may agree to the organization with the secret 
thought that the “purely domestic aftairs” clause will save them 
from implementing any agreement. Since economic activity is 
a means of accumulating power and is a weapon, nations are 
as unwilling to surrender sovereignty in this area as they are in 
the political and military. Furthermore, depending upon the 
degree of laissez-faire principles prevailing within the national 
economy, nations may truly be unable to commit themselves to 
certain obligations, or else they may excuse themselves from 
cooperation on this basis. 

A second assumption is that self-interest will lead nations to 
economic cooperation. This assumption is based on their inter¬ 
dependence and on the efficiency of free trade. But again, in 
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practice, nations try to circumvent or ignore these realities in 
their quest for power. They could now quote the opinion of 
some economists who claim that cooperation in free trade does 
not necessarily have the beneficial effects traditionally ascribed 
to it in economic theory,^^’ 

A third assumption is that all nations are aware of the need 
of organization in view of existing interdependence. Coordina¬ 
tion becomes a matter of national selfishness because no national 
economy can protect itself from the influence of other national 
economies. This fact alone makes the economy of any nation a 
‘‘matter of first-class and legitimate interest” to all other nations. 
They all now take what would formerly have appeared, in the 
words of Sir Stafford Cripps, to be “an impertinent interest in 
one anothers internal affairs.”**^ There is hardly a topic of in¬ 
ternational economics more talked about and none with greater 
power to motivate mutual understanding. The interdependence 
is twofold: nations need one another to supplement their econo¬ 
mies, and, paradoxically, national economies are growing more 
similar every day — predominantly agricultural areas are indus¬ 
trializing, and industrialized nations are stimulating their agri¬ 
culture,*^^' The result of these developments is a great sensitivity 
to economic fluctuations anywhere and the realization that to 
coordinate policies may soften or prevent the blows of economic 
instability. 

Under these conditions, the rational impulse is to organize. 
It is the one to which nations pay lip service under the pressure 
of reason and public opinion. The irrational impulse is to isolate 
the nation in the hope of remaining untouched by crises else¬ 
where. This is the one to which nations in practice most often 
succumb under the pressure of nationalism and ignorant self¬ 
ishness. 

A fourth assumption is the willingness of nations to be col¬ 
lectively responsible for the improvement of social welfare every¬ 
where. This willingness is partly a matter of national selfishness, 
for economic distress can easily become a cause of international 
friction. Moreover, people with high living standards are good 
customers. Partly the willingness is a matter of humanitarianism, 
which is not prominently effective in international relations but 
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sometimes finds application after interests with higher priorities 
have been taken care of. 

TTie Economic and Social Council of the United Nations has 
been erected upon these assumptions. That it should have been 
so is proper since they correspond either to reality or to the pub¬ 
lic confessions and consensus of the member states, and without 
relying on them it could hardly have been created. If they pro¬ 
vide an unreal basis, it is one that may nevertheless some day 
become real. Discrepancies between word and deed are a com¬ 
mon plague of international relations. To succumb under the 
disease and abolish the attempt altogether to build a world or¬ 
ganization would not improve the situation. Improvement can 
only come from an increasingly alert and informed national pub¬ 
lic opinion with influence upon the government. Such opinion 
may be able to force governments to act according to their pub¬ 
lic confessions as these are embodied in the instruments of in¬ 
ternational organization. 

The preamble to the Charter expresses the spirit of the times 
by stating that the members agree “to promote social progress 
and better standards of life in larger freedom.” This general re¬ 
solve is detailed in Chapter IX, and the Economic and Social 
Council is created to put it into practice. The Council is directing 
its main efforts toward the achievement of international coopera¬ 
tion for the solution of international economic problems and the 
promotion of higher standards of living, full employment, and 
conditions of economic progress and development. Such aims are 
unobjectionable from the standpoint of any economic system. 
In fact, it is fashionable to subscribe to them. 

Can the Council be written off as useless in view of such 
generality and vagueness? Hardly. First of all, the members rep¬ 
resent most diverse economic systems, and the Council had to 
have universal membership. It could not afford to go into sub¬ 
stantive details without antagonizing some needed member. Yet 
it is so constructed that within its framework nations with the 
most opposed economic systems can find some common ground 
on closely specified and limited topics. And no opportunity 
should be missed to create precedents and habits of cooperation. 

Secondly, once these broad aims are established, it becomes 
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a matter of interpretation how far the organization is entitled 
actually to deal with them. Upon a narrow interpretation, the 
Council can do very little except accumulate a mass of facts and 
information. Upon a liberal one, its jurisdiction might become 
almost unlimited. For instance, the promotion of “higher stand¬ 
ards of living, full employment, and conditions of economic and 
social progress and development” must of necessity reach deep 
into the domestic affairs and policies of every member. The more 
progressive members of the Council appear willing constantly 
to enlarge its jurisdiction. If they make full and astute use of its 
right, for example, to make recommendations and submit draft 
conventions, they may exercise considerable influence upon the 
development of international economics. Here is an excellent 
opportunity for the smaller powers, having less responsibility, 
less need to compromise, and little to lose, to play an important 
role in advancing the cause of international collaboration and to 
prove that “the future of mankind may well be determined as 
much by the courage, initiative, determination and democratic 
idealism of the lesser Powers as by the strength, leadership and 
responsibility of the major Powers.” 

Thirdlv, there is merit in stating these social goals in such a 
prominent instrument as the Charter. They now are the standard 
of what nations consider necessary and desirable. If the “so¬ 
phisticated” nations of the West regard them as largely propa- 
gandistic, they are very real to the more underprivileged peoples 
of the world and accepted as a guide for action. It is quite pos¬ 
sible that in establishing these aims, governments surrendered 
to popular demands, following here rather than leading their 
peoples. The Bruce Committee of the League of Nations hinted 
as much when it said in 1939 that “there is a continual growth 
in the material and intellectual demands which men make on 
life. Owing to the Press, and still more, the radio and the cinema, 
men and women all over the world are becoming keenly aware of 
the wide gap between the actual and the potential conditions of 
their lives. They know that, by a better use of the scientific and 
productive resources of the world, those conditions could be 
improved out of all knowledge; and they are impatient to hear 
some real and concerted effort is being made to raise the stand- 
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art! of their lives nearer to what it might become.” ** At any rate, 
the formulation of the United Nations’ aims in this field now 
provides a focus upon which national agitation and national ac¬ 
tion can concentrate. International attempts at economic coop¬ 
eration can now gravitate toward these aims, which thus become 
a real international social force. 

How soon these aims will be realized remains for the future 
to tell. The Council provides the framework within which the 
eternal process of economic progress and development can take 
place. Nations will have to use the framework to good advantage. 
Controversies will rage not around the Council or its aims, but 
around the means by which the aims are to be achieved. For¬ 
tunately some struggles lie in the past, for the organization of 
international economic activity did not originate with the United 
Nations. A good deal developed in earlier times, and the Council 
is so constituted that the efforts and achievements of earlier gen¬ 
erations have not been lost. It relies not only on the common 
assumptions, but it incorporates a number of international or¬ 
ganizations for special activities in the economic sphere. This 
inclusiveness was accomplished through constructing it as a 
holding company rather than a managing board. To a very con¬ 
siderable degree it is a coordinating agency, tying together a 
number of agencies dealing with various aspects of international 
economics and providing a link with the General Assembly. 

The great advantage of this arrangement lies in the decentral¬ 
ization and division of the Council’s vast jurisdiction into man¬ 
ageable, though sometimes overlapping, units. In this manner 
the vast complex of international economic relations is split up 
into limited, specific sectors, each of which is dealt with by a 
special organ exclusively designed for its task. Such specializa¬ 
tion carries some promise of success, because the more a prob¬ 
lem can be reduced to a narrow, functional level and handled 
by specialized experts, the greater are the chances of its solution. 

A disadvantage, however, may lie in the inability of the Coun¬ 
cil properly to coordinate and integrate the activities of the 
various bodies under its supervision, as a result of the way in 
which some of these bodies were incorporated into its system. 
There are a number of commissions and committees, created by 
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the Council itself. Over these the Council has complete control. 
But more important bodies are the Specialized Agencies, or¬ 
ganizations that existed before the establishment of the United 
Nations and that were incorporated by individual agreements 
into the Council. They had developed a life of their own and 
were reluctant to surrender it to the United Nations.'*^ This re¬ 
luctance is evidenced in the agreements, which leave a large 
measure of autonomy to them. The International Fund and Bank 
have the loosest ties with the United Nations, the International 
Telegraph Union and the Universal Postal Union have some¬ 
what stronger bonds, and the remaining Agencies are more 
closely integrated. But it cannot be maintained that any of the 
Specialized Agencies has become an inseparable part of the 
United Nations. The Charter never prescribes their policy but 
merely permits the General Assembly or the Council to make 
suggestions and recommendations to them. There is a slightly 
tighter regulation of administrative coordination, which might 
be used for some interference in their policy. In particular, the 
need of the Agencies to submit their budgets to the General As¬ 
sembly may give the latter some influence. The identity of the 
Agencies is preserved suflBciently, however, so that their con¬ 
tinued existence is safeguarded even if the United Nations should 
wither away. 

The obligation of the members of the Economic and Social 
Council is “to take joint and separate action in cooperation with 
the Organization” to achieve the purposes of the Council. This 
vagueness was necessary in view of the diversity of economic 
systems represented. It is a typical compromise to hide the abyss 
separating the members, and it leaves them without any clearly 
defined obligations. Those states in which considerable govern¬ 
mental participation in the economy is common practice were 
willing to make the obligations more specific and definite. Others, 
under the leadership of the United States, fearing that too much 
government interference might result from such obligations, 
watered them down till it is doubtful whether there are any ob¬ 
ligations remaining at all."^^ Since neither the Council nor the 
Specialized Agencies have any power to enforce the application 
of their decisions, however, the vagueness of the obligations of 
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the members of the Economic and Social Council is of little 
practical relevance. The real weakness of the Council is the lack 
of sanctions. 

This weakness, it might be argued, would not be too serious if 
nations made full use of the opportunity, offered by the Council, 
to help one another, talk over their common problems, and co¬ 
ordinate their economic policies informally. The record of na¬ 
tions, however, in heeding the Council’s resolutions is very poor 
and might even be called disastrous if one remembers that the 
resolutions are of a relatively uncontroversial nature. Of thirty- 
eight resolutions passed by the Council requesting either infor¬ 
mation, reports on domestic legislation, or ratification of resolu¬ 
tions and appropriate domestic legislation, seventeen were com¬ 
pletely ignored by over half the members; a few were ignored by 
all but three or four; and to only fifteen did more than half of 
the members react at all. In several cases the ‘reaction” was the 
mere courtesy of acknowledging receipt of information about 
the resolution. The more important the resolution, the poorer 
was the response. And “compliance, roughly, is in almost inverse 
proportion to the amount of time a country's representatives con¬ 
sume in talks during debates,”^" a fact that is at any rate a trib¬ 
ute to the propagandist value of the Council. 

Logically nations should be more willing to apply sanctions 
imposed by an economic council than those imposed by a se¬ 
curity council because of the difference between predominantly 
economic and predominantly political difficulties. Political ten¬ 
sion is completely nebulous. It is so complex, involved, diffuse, 
and mixed up with the quest for power, with elements of pres¬ 
tige and national honor, that rational discussion of the under¬ 
lying causes is impossible. These imponderables overcast the 
more concrete issues to such an extent that the issues become 
unrecognizable. They become so elusive and indefilnable that 
agreement upon them cannot be obtained. When a stage of high 
tension has been reached, international affairs become “news.” 
They get into the headlines. Popular interest is suddenly very 
much aroused without there being any knowledge of the back¬ 
ground or the implications of the situation. Nationalism, over¬ 
whelming democracy, creates the dangerous situation that exists 
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permanently in totalitarian states: the need of face saving pre¬ 
vents statesmen from achieving a reasonable compromise. 

At this point, one step before the outbreak of hostilities, the 
constitutions of the League and of the United Nations begin to 
provide the organizations with some limited power to act, to 
enforce, to sanction. Ignoring for a moment the incompatibility 
of a collective security system with a nation-state system and 
taking the organizations' assumptions as valid, in other words on 
the organizations’ own ground, it should be obvious that at this 
stage in the development of international affairs an understand¬ 
ing on the collective use of such power can hardly be reached. 
The character of the situation envisaged for the application of 
collective force makes the use of such force a priori illusory. 

The application of sanctions will be easier and have a better 
chance of success in comparable, more predominantly economic 
situations. Such situations can be more easily dissected into spe¬ 
cific, clear-cut issues, each of which by itself is of limited im¬ 
portance. Tension developing from economic causes can better 
be analyzed, and as the component factors are recognized they 
can be prevented from melting together into a vague, general 
"crisis,” On the narrower issues the citizen’s emotions are rarely 
involved. Economic questions do not make good headlines. The 
average citizen does not feel competent to have an opinion on 
them (although there are exceptions!). To him, they are “tech¬ 
nical” questions to be dealt with by “experts.” (Interestingly 
enough, the economic activity of the League came under the 
heading “technical questions.”) They can be more easily cate¬ 
gorized, divided up, and treated step by step. They do not seem 
so vital to the citizen or of such immediate concern. “Technique 
keeps the trivial in its right perspective. If a Foreign Office is 
brought in to grapple with a dispute about railways, almost in¬ 
evitably a hinterland of discussion beyond railways begins to 
pervade the atmosphere. And to keep discussion technical has 
the great additional advantage of keeping it undramatic. It can¬ 
not be surrounded with those miasma of report and scandal 
which have poisoned so many international conferences in the 
last few years. It makes the notion of a triumph much less acces¬ 
sible when, a priori, the nature of the triumph is not intelligible 
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enough to be news.”^'* Putting it crassly: people do not feel in¬ 
clined to go to war over disagreements about monetary stand¬ 
ards, whereas it may not be very difficult to make them fight over 
a slight violation of national territory. The seriousness of the 
possible consequences of the one or the other upon their wel¬ 
fare has little relation to their willingness to fight. 

One reservation must be made here. The separation of the 
political from the economic aspects of an international issue is 
difficult, and an attempt to deal with only the one or the other 
may falsify the problem. Yet, there remains of course the possi¬ 
bility that a solution of part of the problem may contribute to 
the solution of the remainder.'** 

A prerequisite for the application of any such principle is that 
the organization provide facilities by which economic problems 
can be dealt with on a very specific and narrow level. The sub¬ 
division of the Economic and Social Council into commissions 
and Specialized Agencies is a step in the right direction, especi¬ 
ally if these bodies again subdivide their specialized problems. 
In too many cases since the creation of the United Nations eco¬ 
nomic topics at international meetings have been too broad and 
involved to enjoy the advantages coming with specialization. 
Moreover, the extreme sensitivity of nations due to the high ten¬ 
sion in international affairs has given an exaggerated importance 
to economic issues that in less critical times would have faded 
into relative insignificance. 

The report of the Economic and Employment Commission to 
the Economic and Social Council at its fifth session provides a 
good illustration of this situation. The topic was economic de¬ 
velopment. The breadth of the problem forced the experts to 
express their biases and personal political preferences instead of 
enabling them to apply their expert skills, and inevitably neces¬ 
sitated statements and suggestions of vague compromise. The 
final result of the report was the proposal of a number of reso¬ 
lutions in essence advocating objectives already laid down in the 
Charter. Concrete proposals on the means to reach the objec¬ 
tives were evaded by the use of such rubber terms as “appropri¬ 
ate steps” to be taken; nations should do this or that “to the 
extent that their resources permit”; or nations should “adopt all 
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measures within their power.” Such a report is not fulfilling the 
function of the specialized commissions or Agencies. There is 
no need to duplicate the Charter, in which objectives are neces¬ 
sarily stated with vagueness. 

If the society of nations has not yet reached the stage where 
agreement upon means can be reached, the usefulness of inter¬ 
national agencies ought not to be discredited. It might be better 
to preserve their reputation by admitting that under given inter¬ 
national conditions no means can be agreed upon. Since the 
generally stated objectives are obviously desired by many peo¬ 
ples of the world, it might be more constructive and effective to 
point out in detail why agreement to achieve them was not pos¬ 
sible and to give the reasons good publicity. Such reports as 
the one mentioned were characterized correctly by Hector Mc¬ 
Neil, British Minister of State, as amounting to “little more than 
an exasperating mosaic of catch phrases of a propaganda char¬ 
acter inserted for political purposes and having little relation to 
economic fact and the relevant economic theoiy'.” An incidental 
effect of such proceedings, as McNeil also pointed out, could be 
to lose the cooperation of experts. If they are obliged to engage 
in discussions unrelated to their skills, they will become “chary 
of spending their time and their qualifications on discussions 
that sometimes do not rise above the level of political bicker¬ 
ing.” 

The conclusion should not be drawn from this analysis that 
all topics can become noncontroversial by the simple process of 
narrowing them down sufficiently. There is a limit. The topic of 
equal pay to men and women for equal work, for instance, can 
hardly be specialized any further. Yet when it was discussed in 
the Economic and Social Council, it became a political football 
between the Soviet Union and the Western Powers. Paying little 
attention to the issue, the Russians used the topic as the pretext 
for an all-out attack against capitalism on the grounds that capi¬ 
talists thrive on lower pay to women. Again, in the debate on 
slavery, the propagandist value of the subject was used to the 
limit. The American and other Western delegates asked some 
very pointed questions about Russian labor camps. The Russians 
were unable to answer. They counterattacked with a long dis- 
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course, based not on evidence but a priori grounds of Marxist 
dogma, arguing that any worker in the capitalist system is a 
slave to those who own the means of production/^* 

Against the advantage of specialization, which facilitates agree¬ 
ment, must be set the disadvantage — if it is one — that the solu¬ 
tion of the problem can no longer be evaded by the parties’ flight 
into some vaguely formulated agreement. The terms of the agree¬ 
ment will have to be as specific as the problem, and nations will 
think twice before they agree. Agreement over like interests in 
broadly stated goals frequently disappears when in the search for 
means to reach these goals the truth emerges that like interests 
are not necessarily common interests. Differences of opinion and 
clashes of interests very often have their beginning at this point, 
when the need for compromise and adjustment really arises. This 
situation becomes particularly acute in the Specialized Agencies 
and the commissions, whose assignment is the implementation 
of the general aims of the Economic and Social Council. It is 
inherent in the nature of such organs that the determination of 
their purpose requires to some extent agreement on the issues to 
be handled. When a trade organization is to be created there 
must be talk about principles of trade. When a monetary fund 
is to be established there must be discussion of currencies. There 
still remains room for interpretation when issues are actually 
coming before the organ, but much less than in the primary 
organs of the United Nations. For this reason, the commissions 
and Specialized Agencies of the Economic and Social Council 
are a good testing ground to determine the degree of coopera¬ 
tion, compromise, and adjustment nations are willing to allow. 
The absence of Russia from many of them must therefore lead 
to obvious conclusions. 

A closer examination of some of these organs may yield fruit¬ 
ful information regarding the causes of their success or failure. 
For in them the real motives and aims of nations will be as much 
in the open as they will ever be in international gatherings. 

IV 

Communications have been one of the oldest and more success¬ 
ful areas of international organization.*^- The reason, of course, 
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is that without communications there could be no international 
society. Communications are the conditio sine qua non of inter¬ 
national relations. If a nation has any desire at all to achieve 
contact with another, some international organization of com¬ 
munications is patently in the national interest. Absolute need 
forces the most rabid nationalist to favor international organiza¬ 
tion. Herein lies the secret of the success of organization in inter- 
tional communications. Nations do not, or, rather, no longer, feel 
that the conclusion of international agreements regarding com¬ 
munications is in principle an infringement of national sover¬ 
eignty. On the contrary, they feel that such agreements are in 
the national interest and enhance the value of sovereignty. This 
realization, today so obvious, did not always exist. Nor is it 
unfortunately true that nations even now draw the proper con¬ 
clusions from the inevitable internationalization of communica¬ 
tions. The international management of communications is at 
present afflicted, as it was in the past, by constant attempts to 
introduce purely one-sided, national, egotistic considerations. 

When the Universal Postal Union, now the most international 
organization, was in the making, the various treaties relating to 
postal communication were concluded bilaterally according to 
traditional diplomatic concepts, each nation endeavoring to get 
the better of the other partner. The conditions resulting from 
this procedure became untenable. In the face of irresistible 
needs, the proposal was made for an international postal union. 
It was immediately attacked as a “menace to national sentiment 
and glory”; yet circumstances forced the creation of the Union 
against every kind of resistance.®® Similar nationalistic restric¬ 
tions were put upon air traffic between the two World Wars. 
Necessity finally weakened, but by no means eliminated, them. 

Nationalism, in spite of all the concessions it has made to in¬ 
ternationalism in this field, has retained considerable influence. 
Concessions are granted most grudgingly and surrounded by 
many limitations. The internationalism in communications is 
nationalistically controlled. The consequence is that freedom of 
international action by organizations for communication is 
severely curtailed. The League’s experience with organization 
for communications was not an altogether happy one. In part 
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the reason was general neglect and poor management. More 
fundamentally it was that the right of the Office of Communica> 
tions and Transit to deal with these matters was restricted to 
almost purely technical matters, which in practice meant un¬ 
important ones. ‘The word ‘technicaF came to mean a limitation 
of authority to minor matters, instead of a self-denying ordinance 
on the part of the political bodies. Communications were ground 
between the upper stone, politics, and the nether stone, eco¬ 
nomics.” Organizationally this found expression in the practice 
of withdrawing any aspects of communications from the O.C.T. s 
jurisdiction that had the slightest nontechnical (i.e., economic or 
political) implications. 

Similar difficulties are still besetting many organizations deal¬ 
ing with communications today. When the International Civil 
Aviation Organization was created after World War II, the 
United States opposed giving it any jurisdiction over commer¬ 
cial aspects of flying. The Scandinavian countries took a similar 
position when the Maritime Consultative Organization was cre¬ 
ated in regard to shipping.^*^ 

These difficulties arise because the fact of communication as 
well as the means of communication has in itself great political, 
military, and economic significance. The maintenance of a mer¬ 
chant fleet even on an uneconomical basis has been excused for 
centuries on the grounds that it is an indispensable training es¬ 
tablishment for navy personnel. The subsidies which the United 
States is paying to shipbuilding and shipping are justified as a 
measure of national security and economic need. The negotia¬ 
tions for the creation of a Civil Aviation Organization were clear 
evidence that to many European nations security considerations 
were foremost, commercial rivalry with the United States a close 
second. In the laying of cables, military, political, and economic 
aims were often responsible for international friction. The sig¬ 
nificance of radio for international propaganda is obvious. 

Communications thus become a part of the international strug¬ 
gle for power. They are as involved in it as any other political, 
military, or economic matter. They are meeting with the same 
difficulties when they are to be organized internationally. Even 
in the field of communications, then, the cosmopolitan spirit 
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does not rule without rivalry. But because good progress has 
been made in organizing the essentially technical aspects (e.g., 
coordination of time tables, standardization of shipping papers, 
identity of safety signals), international organization in this 
sphere can be called relatively advanced. 

A number of principles have evolved which show that if the 
need is great enough and the 'national interest” demands it 
nations are quite willing to abstain from their rigid insistence 
upon sovereignty. In other words these principles indicate that 
sovereignty is not so much a holy principle itself as a convenient 
screen to cover national selfishness. 

One of these principles is freedom of communications. The 
Covenant stated in Article 23 that the members “will make pro¬ 
vision to secure and maintain freedom of communications and 
of transit . . This rule became a general standard which was 
applied to all agreements in the varied field of communications. 
The principle is not specifically mentioned in the Charter but 
tends to be incorporated in the constitutions of the Specialized 
Agencies because it recommends itself for its practicability and 
almost inevitability. Any one nation s withholding the applica¬ 
tion of this principle is useless as a means of bargaining because 
any other nation can immexliately retaliate in kind with equal 
effectiveness. The peculiarities of communications eliminate to a 
considerable degree the significance of characteristics dividing 
nations into first-, second-, and third-class powers. Freedom of 
transit is of equal interest and importance to all. If big Russia 
wants to send a parcel to big United States, it needs little Bel¬ 
gium or Holland or Poland as much as big Germany. The 
nuisance value of small nations in this field makes them the 
equals of the bigger ones. From this situation have developed 
principles which cannot often be found in other organizations. 
Majority rule is the practice, with protection of the minority; 
the contributions of individual nations to the organization and 
their influence in it are adjusted to the use they make of it; 
general meetings usually have some legislative power in regard 
to technical matters. The only sanction is exclusion from the 
organization, obviously a most effective one. Membership is de¬ 
sired so badly that even totalitarian nations like Russia cooper- 
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ate. In this case they, like all other nations, realize that the 
national interest, properly understood, is an international interest. 

No such understanding is shown in regard to international 
policies of trade, currency, and investment. These three units 
of a triad determine the quality and character of international 
economic relations. Each of them contains elements that are 
potential weapons in economic warfare. All of them can be means 
for the accumulation of national power. The urge to retain com¬ 
plete control over all three units is therefore strong. And the 
more nations are willing to reach a compromise on one, the more 
chary they become of making concessions on the other two. 

Chronologically, negotiations for the establishment of some 
organization in the field of currency and investment came first. 
They proceeded at Bretton Woods and ended in the eventual 
creation of the International Monetary Fund and the Inter¬ 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development. The time 
was 1944, when enough of a cooperative spirit prevailed among 
the Allies to overcome minor differences (but when the agree¬ 
ments were to be ratified in 1945, Russia refused to join). The 
Fund and the Bank agreements are by no means outstanding 
examples of international cooperation. They were acquiesced in 
rather than enthusiastically entered into by the member states. 
But they do contain a number of principles and specific obliga¬ 
tions not made meaningless by an abundance of exceptions. The 
result was, however, that the nations, feeling they had lost much 
of their freedom of maneuver, were most unwilling to compro¬ 
mise on anything during the negotiations for an International 
Trade Organization, which took place in an era when the broth¬ 
erly spirit of wartime cooperation had somewhat cooled off. 
Nevertheless, in spite of preferences, the nations, having tied 
themselves to certain principles and a definite philosophy at 
Bretton Woods, were forced by the interrelation of the units of 
the triad to agree to certain basic principles in the International 
Trade Organization. They could succeed in undoing the effect 
of these only by the introduction of a chain of exceptions and 
qualifications. 

This interrelation between trade, currency, and investment has 
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important consequences for their international organization. The 
first is that agreement must be reached on all three. The second 
is that that the philosophy underlying the organization must be 
the same for all The third is that the three units of the triad 
cannot be strictly separated. If they are nevertheless separately 
organized, there is bound to be overlapping and a lack of indis¬ 
pensable coordination of policies. 

The Charter for the International Trade Organization has been 
signed, but not yet ratified, by a large number of nations with 
greatly differing interests, resources, and economic systems. The 
over-all purpose upon which such remarkable unanimity exists 
is “to establish and maintain by mutual agreement, an open’ or 
multilateral system of trade relations between members of the 
organization, and to expand on businesslike principles the trade 
of each member with all other members.” The methods to be 
applied are in the main the traditional ones advocated by the 
classical school: equal treatment, reduced tariff barriers, the 
elimination of quantitative restrictions, etc. As soon as agreement 
had been reached on these principles, many nations announced 
that existing circumstances prevented them from living up to 
them. Their demand for exceptions had to be granted. The State 
Department explained the many qualifications and exceptions 
introduced into the Charter as essential for the promotion of 
customs unions or free-trade areas, the development of under¬ 
developed countries, general economic development or recon¬ 
struction of war-devastated areas, the creation of full employ¬ 
ment, the safeguarding of a nation’s monetary reserves in the 
face of serious balance-of-payment difficulties, and the require¬ 
ments of national security. The International Trade Organization 
is given limited power to grant or deny the use of these qualifi¬ 
cations and exceptions in the hope of restricting their applica¬ 
tion. But in the absence of sanctions and in view of the fact that 
the qualifications and exceptions have been granted as a matter 
of principle, the restraining influence of the Organization will be 
largely ineffective.®® 

The theory underlying the International Trade Organization 
is that of classical free trade: through an international division 
of labor each nation will produce the goods in the production 
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of which it is most efficient and perform the services it is best 
at. These goods and services will be exchanged in a free world 
market, and from this global efficiency the peoples of the world 
will benefit in higher standards of living. The prerequisites of 
such a division of labor are world-wide freedom of movement 
for men, goods, capital, and money; this freedom will make pos¬ 
sible free, multilateral trade. To achieve it, the International 
Trade Organization is to be established. 

The moving spirit behind the making of the trade Charter was 
the United States, which once again tried to translate its ideals 
into legislation. For the Charter’s philosophy reflects prevailing 
American beliefs, though not American practice. Other nations, 
however, either do not share these beliefs or frankly admit that 
they cannot be realized at this time. What the many difficulties 
are, economic and otherwise, that oppose the institution of a 
free-trade system have already been discussed. The major ones 
may be summarized as follows: complete freedom of movement 
for men is unacceptable to any nation; free trade will be inter¬ 
fered with by the desire of nations to accumulate power; free 
trade perpetuates the economic status quo, which is unaccept¬ 
able to nations wanting to expand and develop their economy; 
the benefits of free trade may be doubted on grounds of eco¬ 
nomic theory; free trade is modified in economies aiming at 
social welfare in addition to the more traditional economic effi¬ 
ciency; finally, through free trade nations may become closely 
tied, they fear, to foreign economies over which they have no 
control. 

The London Economist brings the present discrepancies in 
economic opinion into sharp focus when it asks, "Is it possible to 
reconcile the wide conception, primarily American in inspiration, 
of a world in which trade moves unimpeded by barriers, re¬ 
strictions or planning with the more concrete conception of a 
Western Europe which aims at consolidating its economic de¬ 
velopment and integrating its foreign trade?” and when it ex¬ 
presses the opinion that “the clash between those who believe 
that foreign trade can be planned to fulfill its part in a pro¬ 
gramme of full employment and expanding production and those 
who believe that it can fulfill both purposes better if it is left to 
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find its own level may well prove in the long run to be one of 
the gravest debates of the twentieth century.” 

These thoughts on the part of the Economist were provoked 
by a debate in the House of Commons on January 29, 1948, in 
the course of which extraordinarily bitter attacks were made 
upon American concepts of international trade. The fact that 
these attacks came from conservative members shows how deep 
the gulf can be between friends who hold in principle to a com¬ 
mon economic theory. Oliver Lyttletoii maintained that by build¬ 
ing up Western Europe as a trading area, “we could, within 
quite a short time, look forward to building up an entity by this 
combination which could live and breathe without gifts and 
loans and doles from the United States. To build up these en¬ 
tities demands discrimination now. It demands it now'.'* R. J. G. 
Boothby stated that multilateralism is “the establishment of ab¬ 
solute economic domination by the United States of America in 
the trading areas of the British Empire and of Western Europe,” 
and he too asked for discrimination.'’^'^ 

A careful perusal of the qualifications and exceptions granted 
in the Charter of the International Trader Organization will show 
that almost all possible objections — whether based on correct or 
incorrect reasoning —to the institution of classical free trade 
have been provided for. If any should have been left out, they 
can always be classified under “national security,” which permits 
an escape from practically all obligations accepted with the rati¬ 
fication of the Charter. These easy conditions of membership 
and good behavior may be the explanation why so many nations 
could subscribe to the Organization. If any optimistic statement 
can be made about such an organization, it should be that a 
first step is better than none. 

The Charter for the International Trade Organization specifi¬ 
cally tackles several groups of barriers to free trade in an effort 
either to eliminate or reduce them. The first group comprises 
tariffs, preferences, and internal taxation and regulation. Most 
devices in this group are as old as international trade itself. 
Their effects are well known in theory and practice. There is 
relatively little disagreement that they hamper international 
trade and lower standards of living. Tariffs are legitimate as a 
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protection of infant industry. But the most powerful argument 
in their defense is the noneconomic one that they protect strate¬ 
gically important enterprises, and it is with this argument that 
most nations today justify or rationalize their tariff walls, not 
only to foreign nations but often to their own population as well. 

The Trade Charter had to make concessions in this respect 
as well as where nations had established preferential systems 
that they did not want to sacrifice to the theoretically admit¬ 
tedly higher ideal of free trade. Examples of the latter are the 
British Empire system and American agreements with Cuba and 
the Philippines. Here is how the conservative Englishman L. 
S. Arnery defends preferential treatment within the British Em¬ 
pire against American pressure to abolish it: “The United States, 
starting with the advantage of a long-established federal consti¬ 
tution and of internal Free Trade behind a common tariff, i.e. 
100 per cent inter-state preference, enjoy at the same time 
natural resources so ample and varied and so vast a consumers’ 
market as to constitute a unit far transcending in economic dy¬ 
namic power any other, and, at the moment, all the rest added 
together. The strong economic nationalism which insisted on 
a vigorous protectionist policy during the growing period of 
American industry has been enormously intensified by success. 
Only to-day America is so confident of holding her own in open 
price competition even in her home market, and so intoxicated 
with the prospect of economic world domination, that she has 
become the protagonist of the very internationalist policy in 
defiance of which she achieved her present greatness. More 
than that, she is determined to use her economic power, by 
hook or by crook, to prevent others following her example and 
building up economic systems comparable to her own. It is to 
the object of keeping the world, and more particularly the 
British Empire, broken up into small and economically defence¬ 
less units, that American economic policy has been consistently 
directed for over a decade.”^® 

The reluctance with which the United States reduces its tariff 
barriers and the difficulties many European nations have in 
creating customs unions seem to indicate that intellectual con¬ 
victions about the evils of tariffs and other barriers have not yet 
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overcome economic nationalism or the pressure of vested inter¬ 
ests, let alone resistance to any national adjustments to create 
more favorable conditions for the introduction of freer trade. 

The Trade Charter next tackles quantitative trade restrictions 
and related exchange matters. These types of restrictions were 
brought to a high pitch of perfection in the period between the 
two World Wars. Most governments used their ingenuity to 
refine them. They were more useful than tariffs because they 
permitted a tighter and more direct control over foreign trade. 
The Charter further deals with subsidies and state trading. In 
all cases, as before, it attempts to eliminate the restrictive effect 
of these institutions, but is every time forced to permit excep¬ 
tions. 

The Charter tlien deals with restrictive business practices and 
intergovernmental control agreements for primary commodities. 
These two closely related problems are of vital concern to the 
world economy. Their solution is as yet unknown, even in 
theory. The reason is, first, that they are comparatively recent 
phenomena, experience with them is small, and therefore inter¬ 
national organization concerning them is difficult to establish; 
and, second, that they combine within themselves most of the 
political, economic, and social diflBculties besetting the organi¬ 
zation of international economics in general. 

The political problem in regard to primary commodities arises 
from the combination of two facts: one, that access to them is 
absolutely essential for the sake of national power, and the 
other, that they are unevenly distributed across the globe. 
Throughout the ages people have fought to obtain or to prevent 
others from obtaining raw materials. As modem economies have 
become increasingly dependent on more types and larger quan¬ 
tities of raw materials, the political struggle for their control has 
sharpened correspondingly. A vicious circle now exists: the 
quest for power motivates an attempt to monopolize possession 
of raw materials, the attempt provokes political friction, and po¬ 
litical friction leads to an intensified quest for power. The circle 
is closed and through the cumulative effect of the process is 
driven to an ever more dangerous plane. 

Some of the economic difficulties lie in the peculiar character- 
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istics of commodity production, which make governmental in¬ 
tervention and control schemes appear quite justifiable. There 
is first the exhaustibility of commodities. This is a fact that in¬ 
creasingly preoccupies mankind, which for unexplained reasons 
is afraid of dying out. So far true conservation agreements have 
been concluded only in regard to fisheries. Otherwise, where 
conservation is mentioned in commodity control agreements, 
nations are usually not concerned about conservation of the 
commodity as such but only about the conservation of their own 
supply of the commodity (e.g.. United States use of Near 
Eastern and Central American oil with a view to saving its own 
supplies). 

Secondly, there is a somewhat unusual effect of supply and 
demand upon the production of commodities, especially agri¬ 
cultural ones. Production cannot be adjusted very rapidly to the 
demand curve. Nature does not follow the natural laws of the 
classical economists. In fact, when prices are falling farmers in¬ 
cline to increase their income by greater production, and when 
prices are high they incline to cash in on the good times by in¬ 
creasing production too. With millions of farmers not knowing 
what the next fellow is doing, the trend will be toward over¬ 
production in either case. The fact is that in spite of relatively in¬ 
elastic demand (i.e., people eat about the same quantity in good 
and bad times) prices for commodities are amazingly irregular, 
and the urge for some control can easily be understood. 

A third difficulty is that commodity-producing areas have fre¬ 
quently no other production to rely on. Neither labor nor capital 
can easily be shifted to other employment. Some nations depend 
for their livelihood almost entirely on the production of a few 
commodities. The result of such a situation is that investors and 
labor connected with the production will have a considerable 
influence over their government and can easily get a hearing 
for their particular views in the making of commodity agree- 
ments.*^^* 

A fourth difficulty is that commodities are extraordinarily sen¬ 
sitive to recessions, disinflations, or whatever other euphemistic 
terms may be coined to avoid the word depression. “The inter¬ 
national spread of booms and depressions is particularly related 
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to changes in imports and exports of raw materials and food¬ 
stuffs, and to changes in international investment decisions. The 
highly cyclical behaviour of international spending on raw ma¬ 
terials and of international decisions to invest consequently be¬ 
come particularly critical elements in the international spread 
of booms and depressions.”*^^ Here again, therefore, a strong in¬ 
centive toward control agreements exists. 

These economic difficulties arising in connection with com¬ 
modities indicate at the same time the gravity of the social 
problems that would arise if the economic problems remained 
unresolved. The violent swings in prices of commodities be¬ 
tween the two World Wars meant untold misery for the millions 
of people directly or indirectly dependent upon commodities. 
Farmers were unable to purchase the necessities of life, send 
their children to school, or maintain their savings. But they were 
looked upon with envy by paid farm laborers and mine workers, 
for they at least had a roof over their heads. Small producers of 
rubber, tin, and other highly .speculative products lost their 
livelihood. Whole communities disintegrated.*'^ This is one side 
of the picture. The other side is the consumer, as deserving of 
protection as the producer, but never receiving it. The recon¬ 
ciliation of the interests of these two groups is the delicate 
problem of the international organization of commodities. 

The short history of intergovernmental commodity agree¬ 
ments indicates that the influence of producers has always been 
foremost, political and military considerations being present but 
in the background, while social considerations have been hon¬ 
ored with lip service, if at all. As soon as the political situation 
deteriorated, commodity developments were re-evaluated in war 
terms and directed accordingly. Since 1945, international com¬ 
modity policy has been completely dominated by strategic con¬ 
siderations. In the manipulation of commodity agreements the 
military are joined by the producers, whose interests have not 
changed since prewar days. A third group now added are those 
who demand commodity agreements for social reasons. The 
pressure for the regulation of commodities hence is increasing, 
though exerted by strange bedfellows. There is growing una¬ 
nimity upon the need of intergovernmental agreements on com- 
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modities, but upon the character they are to have, there is no 
consensus at all. 

Some economists advocate a return to the free-trade system 
as the best way to solve the complex problem of the production 
and marketing of commodities, at any rate in normal periods 
(which have yet to be defined). The free international market 
is to decide who obtains the commodities, and at what price, 
and who is to produce them, and in what quantities. Govern¬ 
ments will be permitted to interfere only in order to maintain 
the conditions of the free market.^*^ This suggestion has merit in 
theory, but is unfeasible in practice. First, most of the argu¬ 
ments that make free trade unacceptable in general to so many 
nations are applicable here. Second, in all nations, but particu¬ 
larly in those whose welfare rests almost entirely on the pro¬ 
duction of commodities, governments usually feel obliged to 
meet producers’ demands more than half way, and these de¬ 
mands, as will be shown, are not conducive to free trade. It 
would be quixotic to expect governments for the sake of some 
international ideal to antagonize those on whose support they 
are dependent. In international conferences, they can safely be 
expected to defend the point of view of their national groups. In 
fact, they have on occasion taken the lead at conferences in 
favoring their own producers. Third, fluctuations and the in¬ 
stability of prices, military requirements, and social disruption 
are as solid facts as the laws of supply and demand. If com¬ 
modity economics can be purified of them, free trade may 
become more practical. But for the time being and quite inde¬ 
pendent of one’s personal preferences, there is popular demand 
for coping with all the facts involved, and they cannot be coped 
with by the application of free-trade principles. 

Convincing suggestions how in practice to reconcile the va¬ 
riety of interests in an international organization are still lacking. 
The major stumbling blocks are usually economic nationalism 
and always the producers. The advantage in negotiations is 
squarely on the side of the latter nationally and internationally. 
They are a relatively small group that can be organized where¬ 
as all other human beings are the consumers and scattered all 
over the globe. The power of producers is further enhanced by 
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the fact that they can form monopolistic groups or cartels with 
relative ease, especially when they produce commodities avail¬ 
able in only a few locations, such as tin and rubber. Since, 
finally, political power accompanies economic power, they can 
usually influence governments to a degree quite incommensu¬ 
rate with the number of people involved. That commodity pro¬ 
ducers have used this influence whenever expedient for their 
interests is a matter of record. Most intergovernmental com¬ 
modity agreements furnish the evidence. 

Historically, organized producers and traders have been the 
initiators of intergovernmental commodity agreements. These 
have invariably been in the almost exclusive favor of producers. 
They have all been designed to circumvent in some manner the 
proper play of the free market. They are, however, couched in 
the language of free enterprise, for the superficial maintenance 
of which many a producer has sacrificed part of his monopolis¬ 
tic income. They usually express objective solicitude for all 
concerned, producer and consumer alike. A closer scrutiny of 
the arrangements and especially of practice will show the dif¬ 
ference between form and substance. 

In the policy-making bodies of control organizations for com¬ 
modities, consumers are either not represented or represented 
only in an advisory capacity. All other consequences result from 
this fact, and they are uniformly detrimental to consumers 
(with the possible exception of the scheme for tea control, for 
very special reasons). Prices have been raised unduly, production 
has been artificially curtailed, improvements have been neg¬ 
lected, and generally the disadvantages of monopolies have 
been prevalent.®^ The social results have in many cases been 
appalling. The agreements frequently have failed to protect the 
workers engaged in the production of the commodity. Con¬ 
sumers have failed to obtain the goods because of artificially 
high prices. The outrageous condition has existed that commod¬ 
ities have been destroyed or production restricted at the very 
time people were suffering from the lack of them. The “sur¬ 
pluses” of which commodity agreements speak and which are to 
be avoided for the sake of price “stability” are always relative or 
regional. Somewhere in the world people lead miserable lives 
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because they miss the “surplus” commodities. This incongruity 
between production and distribution has provoked severe crit¬ 
icism of the system under which it is possible. With a view to 
the improvement of the situation many proposals have been 
made in recent times, all aiming at establishing a socially ac¬ 
ceptable organization dealing with commodities. 

A number of important principles should be embodied in the 
organization if the international aspects of commodities are to 
be improved. There must be a guarantee of the availability of 
the commodity. The producer must have a fair return on his in¬ 
vestment, and the consumer, protection from exploitation. There 
must be just access to the commodity, an end that cannot be 
achieved by the principle of the Open Door alone, just as equal¬ 
ity was not achieved by the law forbidding the prince and the 
beggar alike to sleep under the bridges of the Seine. IneflScient 
producers must not be protected, and new ones must be ad¬ 
mitted. Production adjustments should be governed by the rule 
that consumption must be facilitated and increased. Finally, 
commodity policy must be integrated into international econom¬ 
ic policy and international organization generally.^^‘ 

This enumeration of some desirable principles indicates the 
extraordinary difficulties involved in the creation of an interna¬ 
tional organization. If to these difficulties is added the need of 
an objective body to administer the organization, the barriers 
appear almost insurmountable. No wonder that all commodity 
schemes suggested since World War II have been attacked by 
one or the other interested group. The trend of particular com¬ 
modity agreements in the making since the end of World War 
II is a continuation of the undesirable lines of pre?war agree¬ 
ments. The forces that have controlled the making of these 
agreements still seem to be well entrenched. That, at any rate, 
is the evidence of two postwar attempts to reach intergovern¬ 
mental agreement on two vital commodities. 

One of these attempts took place during the second session 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization at Copenhagen in the 
fall of 1946. Sir Boyd Orr, the Director General, suggested the 
creation of a World Food Board. This Board would administer 
pools of foodstuffs in order to stabilize prices for the benefit of 
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producers and consumers, establish a world food reserve ade¬ 
quate for any emergency, provide funds for financing the supply 
of agricultural commodities to countries that needed them from 
countries with surpluses, and cooperate with international credit 
agencies for industrial and agricultural development. There was 
nothing strikingly new about the idea. Joseph had suggested it 
to Pharaoh thousands of years ago. 

Hardly had the plan been announced when a great and bitter 
debate developed over it, Fiorello La Guardia strongly sup¬ 
ported the Orr plan, mostly for humanitarian reasons. He main¬ 
tained that the Board would help farmers and provide those 
with food who needed it; the plan would “put every dabbling 
grain exchange out of business” and would take food off the 
“ticker tape.” Orr himself mollified these sharp words and de¬ 
fended his plan as a businesslike enterprise which merely elim¬ 
inated speculative profits from price fluctuations. Certain Ameri¬ 
can interests were very much aroused over the plan. The presi¬ 
dent of the Grocery Manufacturers said that they were greatly 
disturbed by it. “While endorsing the broad general aim of 
eliminating world hunger, leaders of the industry in this country 
cannot believe that the United States Government is willing to 
abolish the free enterprise system in America.” Production for 
use and not for profit was contrary to the American profit sys¬ 
tem, he concluded. The National Association of Commodity Ex¬ 
changes and Associated Trades, identifying their own interests 
with those of the general welfare, warned that “our whole 
American system” was in danger, that the World Food Board 
was nothing but the sovietizing of agriculture and the establish¬ 
ment of “a world-wide totalitarian system.” Orr s answer to this 
was, “Just looney.” 

The U.S, Department of Agriculture was not in disfavor of 
the plan at Copenhagen. But when its delegates came home, the 
government changed its mind. It opposed the plan. This was 
reportedly due to the influence of the State Department, which 
opposed the plan as incompatible with the projected Interna¬ 
tional Trade Organization based on free-trade principles. Great 
Britain, too, opposed it, but suggested an alternative, taking 
over many of the Orr plan’s features. World reaction to the 
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American attitude was extremely bitter. “Gorge yourself and 
let the rest of the World go to hang,” commented the London 
Daily Mirror. 

In October 1946 the American government’s attitude changed 
again. It now favored the creation of a temporary, not perma¬ 
nent, buffer stock and a two-price system, with special low 
prices to “vulnerable groups” or for emergency needs. The most 
convincing explanation of this tuniabout might be found in the 
anticipation by the Department of Agriculture of a large sur¬ 
plus. The buffer stock and two-price system provided a good 
method of getting rid of extra quantities of foodstuffs.*'^’ The un¬ 
savory episode is not yet at its end. 

The second attempt to reach an intergovernmental commodi¬ 
ty agreement shows only slight improvement over the first from 
the standpoint of international cooperation. In 1948 a number of 
nations assembled to discuss an international wheat agreement. 
The major producers were represented, with the exception of 
the Soviet Union and Argentina, as well as many important con¬ 
sumers. On March 6 an agreement was signed by all partici¬ 
pants, of which the more significant provisions were these; ex¬ 
porting and importing countries agreed on definite quotas for 
sales and purchases of wheat; maximum and minimum prices 
were fixed for these quotas; exporting and importing countries 
were obliged to maintain stocks for purposes of price stabili¬ 
zation; every country retained liberty regarding internal agri¬ 
cultural and price policy, except that this policy must not oper¬ 
ate in such a way as to impede the free movement of prices be¬ 
tween the fixed maximum and minimum price levels. 

President Truman sent the agreement to the Senate, urging 
ratification because it would lead to “organized, sustained, real¬ 
istic abundance.” The reasons of the Administration in favor of 
the agreement were that it would benefit eflBcient producers 
and eliminate high-cost producers, that it would assist the Euro¬ 
pean Recovery Program, that it would deter bilateral agree¬ 
ments, and that by good example it would encourage interna¬ 
tional cooperation. The National Grange and similar farm 
organizations favored ratification, calling the agreement a piece 
of “international sanity.” Many of the food manufacturing inter- 
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ests opposed the agreement. In a big propaganda campaign 
(full-page advertisements cited the average housewife’s views 
on the intricate relations between the agreement and price and 
currency policy) the agreement was attacked as “the greatest 
state trading deal ever presented to the Senate of the United 
States for ratification,” as giving the British Empire (many times 
the number of heads compared to the U.S.A.) a bigger vote 
than the United States, as useless because of the absence of 
Argentina and Russia, and as causing a price rise at home. The 
Administration lost the struggle in 1948. The Senate did not 
ratify, but left the door open for reconsideration in 1949. 

During that vear an even greater number of nations again 
reached an agreement, with Russia and Argentina outside. By 
this time the wheat situation had changed unfavorably for the 
United States, meaning that it was now advantageous to ratify 
the agreement. There had in the meantime also been a change 
in Congress. The agreement was ratified unanimously by the 
Senate and without much opposition from anybody. Its particu¬ 
lar distinction is the fact that consuming interests have an active 
part in it.^" 

The principles of the American government in regard to inter¬ 
governmental commodity agreements are somewhat difficult to 
deduce from these two examples. They may be found, however, 
in the Charter of the International Trade Organization, which 
presumably reflects in its principles American views to a con¬ 
siderable degree.®'^ Following from the fundamental American 
idea that trade restrictions should be eliminated as far as pos¬ 
sible, the Charter is generally unfavorable to commodity agree¬ 
ments. In view, however, of the peculiarities of commodity 
economics, it approves agreements for specific purposes and 
under limiting conditions. These purposes are not essentially dif¬ 
ferent from those usually found in the agreements. But the 
Charter is attempting to make the parties live up to them rather 
than permitting their use, as in the past, as smoke screens for 
selfish aims. It prescribes several rules that must govern the 
conclusion and execution of the agreements. Every agreement 
must be approved by the International Trade Organization after 
exhaustive investigation by it. Surplus problems must be solved 
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by expanding consumption instead of restricting production. 
Production must be shifted to the most efficient producers so 
that the commodity becomes available at the lowest price. Con¬ 
sumer nations must participate fully together with producer 
nations in any agreement. Full publicity must be given to the 
arrangements during the stage of their discussion and thereafter 
during their lifetime. These principles take care of many of the 
criticisms leveled against commodity agreements in the inter¬ 
war period. Whether they can be realized remains to be seen. 

The purpose of the International Monetary Fund is to bring 
order into the international currency system and to avoid a rep¬ 
etition of the chaotic conditions prevailing during the 1930's. 
Specifically, the Fund aims at providing machinery for interna¬ 
tional monetary cooperation, facilitating the expansion and bal¬ 
anced growth of international trade, promoting the stability of 
the exchange and avoiding discriminatory currency manipula¬ 
tions, eliminating restrictions upon foreign currency transactions, 
and assisting in the correction of maladjustments in balances of 
payment. For the achievement of these aims, the Fund uses two 
methods. It supplies members temporarily with the needed for¬ 
eign currency so that no nations need take refuge in extraor¬ 
dinary, disturbing measures, and it permits adjustments in the 
exchange rate beyond ten percent only by mutual agreement. 
The Fund obtains the foreign currency it hands out from a pool 
of gold and foreign exchange, equivalent to 8.8 billion dollars, 
a pool created by the contributions of the members. These con¬ 
tributions have been paid partly in gold or dollars and partly in 
the contributors' national currency. Each member can buy the 
currency it happens to need from the pool with its own money, 
and to this pool it must return the currency when equilibrium in 
its balance of payments has been re-established. If a disequi¬ 
librium in the balance of payments is “fundamental,” that is, 
presumably, when a country has a persistent and large deficit in 
its balance of payment, depreciation of that country's currency 
may be agreed upon. 

The United States and Great Britain were the leaders of two 
opposing opinions on the merits of the Fund. There was little 
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disagreement on the technical details once the purposes of the 
Fund were accepted. Disagreement arose over these and over 
the assumptions underlying its creation, over questions, in other 
words, that have troubled international economic relations ever 
since the gold standard was abolished. 

There were several objections raised against the purposes of 
the Fund. One was against the American concept of free trade. 
Another was that the Fund guarantees the stability of exchange 
rates but not the more important stability of prices. A third was 
against devaluation as a method of adjustment, which was crit¬ 
icized as clumsy and inadequate. It would hit equally imports 
a country might want to reduce and those it might want to con¬ 
tinue or increase, and, reversely, it would affect exports in the 
same way. The most serious objections were leveled at three 
interdependent aspects of the Fund, involving the position of 
the United States in the Fund and the international economy. 

The first of these aspects is that the decisions of the Fund are 
in reality not international but American decisions. This conten¬ 
tion is based on the clause granting voting rights according to 
the quota of contributions to the pool. The United States with 
the biggest quota has the biggest vote. The disproportion is em¬ 
phasized, in the second place, by the rule that any amount of 
dollars purchased by a nation from the Fund proportionately 
decreases its vote and increases that of the United States. The 
third aspect of the Fund that favors the United States, so the 
opposition claims, is the progressive taxation of a nation using 
the Fund above its quota, i.e., a punishment imposed for being 
a debtor nation, while there is no equivalent discrimination 
against a nation which persistently oversells and underbuys, 
thus creating a scarcity of its own currency. As long as dollars 
remain the most desirable currency, this favored position of the 
United States will continue and will be resented. 

The whole Fund is attacked as a disguised re-establishment 
of the gold standard, which benefits the United States and 
which has been heartily disliked in Great Britain and elsewhere 
since the sad experiences of the 1930 s. Although the automa¬ 
tism of the gold standard is eliminated, rigidity is reintroduced 
by the requirement of mutual agreement in currency adjust- 
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merits. When the gold standard prevailed, nations were free 
to abandon it unilaterally, the opponents say, whereas now 
changes in their own currency (beyond ten percent) are de¬ 
pendent upon the acquiescence of numerous nations. Their ob¬ 
jection is really not to any rigid currency standard as such, but 
to the economic consequences of such a standard, namely, that 
in the process of readjusting an imbalance, the country with the 
deficit must go through a deflation almost inevitably accompa¬ 
nied by unemployment. This situation is aggravated if a country 
lias no opportunity to balance by exports the amount of its abso¬ 
lutely essential imports. This is the position in which Great 
Britain and others will find themselves for some time to come.^‘^ 

The reason why this position is so obnoxious to Britain and to 
most European nations is that they are absolutely committed to 
the maintenance of full employment, much more so than is the 
United States. Full employment is a primary inner-political 
necessity for these nations. More than the United States also, 
they are convinced that full employment is a prerequisite to the 
success of any international arrangement. It is, in their eyes, the 
foundation of the whole national and international economic 
structure, and before any measure is approved on other grounds, 
it must first pass approval as a contribution or at any rate not a 
hindrance to full employment. This was well expressed by the 
Australian delegate at the Bretton Woods conference, who said 
that “the experience of the inter-war period shows that the 
volume of international trade depends far more upon domestic 
policies of employment than upon any international arrange¬ 
ments. When employment and prosperity have been high, trade 
has flourished notwithstanding tariffs and subsidies and unsta¬ 
bilized currencies. When there has been unemployment trade 
has dwindled. Stabilized currencies and lower tariffs can re¬ 
shuffle trade and, in favourable circumstances, aid its increase, 
but without high levels of employment and spending power the 
real motive force behind international trade is lacking.” 

This difference in views on full employment policy between 
the United States and other nations is the significant back¬ 
ground of the gulf separating these countries in monetary af¬ 
fairs. Many of these nations consider the monetary agreements 
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secondary to agreements assuring full employment everywhere. 
To quote again the Australian delegate: “We believe that in 
order to secure popular support for monetary and other similar 
proposals it is first necessary to convince the man in the street 
that these proposals are a means to an end in which he has a 
vital interest. Hence the Australian desire to see Governments 
specifically accept the obligation to maintain employment. Once 
such an obligation had been accepted particular proposals, more 
technical and more diflScult, could be brought forward as part 
of a general plan, and, in this way, made attractive to ordinary 
men and women.” 

Suspicion of American economic policy or disagreement with 
it is also the major factor leading to differences of opinion on 
the fundamental assumption underlying the creation of the 
Fund. These assumptions are “that the post-war world will be 
a place in which nations will be able to balance their incomings 
and outgoings within a small margin, without exchange controls 
on current transactions, without discriminatory currency poli¬ 
cies, and without more than a very limited power to change the 
gold values of their currencies.” In other words, the type of 
world that it would be profitable for the United States to live 
in. The prerequisites of such a world are full employment, the 
elimination of trade barriers, and the adjustment of balances by 
expansion rather than contraction; that is, where a balance is 
disturbed by overselling it should be adjusted by increased buy¬ 
ing rather than a reduction in selling. Any number of verbal as¬ 
surances and written agreements notwithstanding, most nations 
are unconvinced that the United States, the key state in the situ¬ 
ation, will fulfill these postulates. They see no constructive 
American plans for the maintenance of full employment. They 
have insufficient evidence of a reduction in American tariffs to 
the necessary levels. They miss American investments abroad to 
an amount adequate to compensate for American exports (yet 
when American funds flow abroad the cry of “dollar diplomacy” 
almost invariably arises!). In short, foreign nations fear that the 
United States has not yet learned how to behave as a creditor. 
Because of these doubts and apprehensions, the Fund agree¬ 
ment was accepted by many nations with great hesitation and in 
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the face of considerable domestic opposition. Reports that the 
United States applied pressure and political maneuvering 
in order to bring about the conclusion of the agreemenf^^ v^^ill 
have to await confirmation until fuller documentation is availa¬ 
ble. 

The agreement for the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development met with much less opposition. The reason 
presumably is that the Fund monopolizes the handling of cur¬ 
rencies, a topic vital for every nation, while the Bank deals with 
purposes that could be achieved without it. These purposes are 
to facilitate the movement of capital to countries devastated by 
war and to those that need long-term assistance in developing 
their industries and resources. Although the Bank has or can 
create funds of its own, its primary intention is to stimulate and 
guide private investments to those countries. Its relatively small 
funds will not enable it to play any decisive role in the task of 
reconstruction or development. Its particular merit can be the 
setting of standards and the establishment of sound interna¬ 
tional investment policies.*^*^ The interrelation between it and the 
Fund is that it may assist in the stabilization of currencies by 
supplying money, while the stabilization of currencies through 
the Fund may facilitate money lending. 

In attempting to make its contribution to peace, international 
economic organization is beset by the same difficulties as all 
other aspects of international life. The ambition of nations in a 
sovereign nation-state system to be strong is total and encom¬ 
passes economics. It frustrates their higher ideals. Their most 
sincere desire to cooperate in economic relations is allowed ful¬ 
fillment only to the degree that it does not interfere with the 
primary national interest to survive in sovereign independence. 
Ill will does not necessarily lie behind the reluctance of nations 
to apply the principles of freer and unhampered trade and to 
contribute to making the world one economic unit. Correct 
though the argument may be that military preparedness would 
be superfluous if thorough economic interdependence could be 
established, it is irrelevant as long as nations insist upon their 
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sovereignty and follow Adam Smith’s dictum that “defence . . . 
is of much more importance than opulence.” 

Again, as with the peaceful settlement of disputes, nations 
cannot tear out one facet of the integrated economic life and 
apply cooperative principles if in other spheres they follow op¬ 
posite ones. There is nevertheless a constant temptation to do so 
because historically and still today in the economic field very 
powerful stimuli drive toward inteniational organization. The 
area is so vast that even after a large part of it has been re¬ 
served for purposes of power enough remains to make interna¬ 
tional organization worth while. The organization of today 
reflects the predicament by the uneasy balance it has established 
between principles envisaging the economic unity of the world 
and exceptions catering to national economic autonomy. 
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The Organization of Social Welfare 


I 

Modern society, like modern man, is increasingly preoccupied 
with itself. Sickness may be responsible. More probably, ad¬ 
vances in the technical and social sciences have provided the 
strongest impetus. They have created the manifold problems of 
mass society, but have also made possible their solution. They 
liave changed a relatively stagnant society to a dynamic one, to 
the accompaniment of all the diflSculties change involves. They 
have increased the importance of the individual while at the 
same time threatening his submergence in the mass. They have 
enabled the mass to appropriate claims voiced unsuccessfully 
by social reformers for centuries and to demand their fulfill¬ 
ment. Above all, in raising standards of living to higher levels, 
they have made the maintenance of them dependent on social 
effort. Individual welfare has ceased to be primarily or solely an 
individual responsibility. 

For this development no social philosophy can claim suKstan- 
tial credit. It is the result of the atomization and impersonali- 
zation of human relations, of the specialization and division of 
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labor to such a degree that individual welfare is absolutely de¬ 
pendent upon a cooperative society. The ideal of the autarkic 
individual who provided for his own subsistence by his own ef¬ 
forts, so dear to Jefferson, was romanticism even in his time and 
under modern conditions is a chimera. 

Individual welfare is a social matter. In the moral realm this 
has been recognized by most civilizations. Love thy neighbor as 
thyself is a widely held rule. But the necessity of applying it 
practically has never been so urgent as in modern society for the 
sake of sheer survival. Some philosophers have therefore wel¬ 
comed the increase of social interdependence as the greatest 
contribution to a decent community. ‘The ideal of human fra¬ 
ternity,” Emile Durkheim has written, “can be realized only in 
proportion to the progress of the division of labor.” ^ 

Modern society is now in the process of overcoming the ef¬ 
fects of rugged individualism, which was supposed to be an 
economic principle but turned into a way of life. It is redis¬ 
covering the fact of social interdependence and learning the 
consequences of it. In other words, society is beginning to apply 
its moral confessions to its practice. 

In the communal life of most so-called primitive societie^s di¬ 
vision of labor and social care for the individual prevail,^ owing 
not to any social philosophy but to tradition and custom. These, 
in turn, grew presumably out of the experience that cooperation 
is more beneficial than competition, especially in large projects 
like hunting big game and accumulating reserves. For long 
periods in Greek and Roman society, public concern for the 
poor and destitute existed. In Western society a relapse took 
place into private concern. Misfortunes like poverty, moreover, 
usually carried a social stigma. When the treatment of them be¬ 
came entirely inadequate and actually inhumane, public au¬ 
thorities entered the scene and gradually began to take part in 
the mitigation of distress.'* 

The stage has now been reached where society no longer es¬ 
capes its responsibilities altogether by stigmatizing the destitute 
and those naturally handicapped but admits its obligation to 
assist them. Human welfare is acknowledged to be a social re¬ 
sponsibility. And welfare is interpreted very broadly, going far 
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beyond a concern with mere poverty or physical handicap. The 
terminology alone is indicative of the changed attitude toward 
these problems: the words alms and charity gave way to relief, 
this in turn was changed to welfare, that is now replaced by 
social service. How much the fact of social interdependence has 
given substance to moral exhortations calling in one form or 
another upon the individual to be his brother s keeper appears 
also in the frequency of such terms as solidarity, cooperation, 
social responsibility, community spirit, social justice, social se¬ 
curity, civic participation, and even Gemeinnutz geht vor Eigen- 
nutz, the Nazi slogan. 

This development could not fail to affect international rela¬ 
tions. But the difficulty of building a social philosophy into the 
framework of an international organization, even when there are 
similar social trends internationally, is great.'* The question of 
definition, which is really the question of function, arises at 
once. ‘‘Social” problems can be any and all problems troubling 
mankind. Fortunately “social” in such phrases as social policy, 
social problems, social service, and social welfare, has come to 
have an almost technical meaning, widely understood. 

The Social Commission of the United Nations, confronted with 
the task of defining its activities, stated that “social policy must 
be intimately concerned with the life of the whole community 
and not only with particular sections of it, and that its object 
should be to ensure to all a satisfactory basis of living. In other 
words, the essential element of social policy is the standard of 
living.” ® 

This interpretation, generally approved, indicates the colossal 
broadening of the concept of social welfare everywhere in 
modern times. The days when the height of ambition was to 
keep the underprivileged barely alive are past. Today the rais¬ 
ing of the mental, physical, and material welfare of every hu¬ 
man being to ever higher levels is the aim, as ambitious as it is 
desirable. There is remarkable unanimity upon it among na¬ 
tions, hence on the social objectives of international organi¬ 
zation.® Neither individuals nor governments can publicly deny 
the desirability of improving standards of living. 

Since this goal corresponds so directly to elementary human 
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drives and would appear to offer the widest possibilities of a 
common meeting ground, it might have been expected to be 
historically the first to be internationally organized. This was 
not so, however. The idea of social concern for the individual 
was too novel even on the national scale, and, worse, nations 
degraded social welfare to a weapon in the political and econom¬ 
ic struggle for power. Even today, they seem to have scruples 
about organizing social policy for its own, humanitarian sake. 
They usually advance motives like the preservation of peace to 
excuse themselves from dealing with social welfare internation¬ 
ally. The common apology is that socially backward or under¬ 
privileged peoples tend toward extremism and represent a 
danger to peace. The rationalization is superfluous and, besides, 
incorrect. Modern wars can be waged only by socially and in¬ 
dustrially highly advanced nations." If those that are socially 
backward are a danger to peace, it is not because they desire 
war but only because they are easy targets for the expansionist 
ambitions of those more highly developed. 

The unanimity over the goal of social policy, however, disap¬ 
pears as soon as implementation by international organization is 
discussed. The usual difficulties plus some special ones arise. By 
the exemption of "'domestic matter” certain areas are precluded 
from international concern. The totalitarian nations, Russia in 
particular, are especially obstinate on this point and deny on 
principle access to their country by any international body. 
Other nations, too, have been known to hamper action. They do 
not shy away from using social matters for political pressure — 
by promising assistance, for instance, only to those willing to do 
their bidding. Social matters are made to serve propagandist 
ends also, especially through nations praising their own social 
conditions and belittling those of others. Under this category 
must be classified supposed issues of ideology as well. They fre¬ 
quently arise in connection with an investigation of the causes 
of social backwardness or the definition of a social problem and 
become most acute when means and methods of improvement 
are discussed. 

According to the ready-made dogmas believed to be held by 
the Russian leaders, social evils in capitalist, or rather non-Rus- 
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siaii-approvecl, countries (communist or otherwise) are due to 
the political and economic system. In the Russian view as an¬ 
nounced to the world, therefore, any organization which does 
not change the system is makeshift and useless. It will merely 
serve to delay the inevitable collapse of the system and extend 
tlie exploitation of the proletariat. There is, consequently, no 
reason why Russia should constructively participate in any or¬ 
ganization designed to improve social welfare in any country 
outside the Russian orbit. This ideological superstructure 
(Marx’s Ubcrhau) covers very neatly the endeavor to maintain 
and create social unrest wherever possible. 

Specifically, Russia considers workers in capitalist nations 
slave laborers, while calling the slave laborers in its own camps 
people under “corrective discipline” for their own good. It re¬ 
fused permission for a neutral investigation of these camps to 
verify Russian claims, whereas the United States welcomed an 
investigation of peonage. The Russian definition of a criminal is 
different from that used in most other nations — anybody op¬ 
posed to communism is a “social criminal”— so that agreement 
on the international prevention of crime is well-nigh impossible. 
Furthermore, the Soviet Union has always considered crime a 
purely domestic problem and has consistently refused coopera¬ 
tion. 

Differences in concepts of human freedom are, of course, par¬ 
ticularly pronounced, not only in practice but even in theory. 
This was well illustrated by Vishinsky’s statement during a de¬ 
bate on the Charter on Human Rights. He said that complete 
freedom to disseminate ideas did not solve the problem of free¬ 
dom of expression. There were dangerous ideas the diffusion of 
which should be prevented, warmongering and fascist ideas, for 
instance. It was of no use to argue that ideas should only be 
opposed by other ideas. Ideas had not stopped Hitler from mak¬ 
ing war. Not only must ideas be fought by other ideas but fas¬ 
cist maneuvers and warmongers’ machinations must also be 
made illegal and the necessary punitive measures be determined 
upon. On the same occasion, the South African delegate pro¬ 
vided a similar illustration. First he engaged in a bit of typical 
propaganda himself bv claiming that in his country all citizens 
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enjoyed complete equality of rights and freedoms, regardless of 
race, sex, or creed. Then he complained that there was too much 
propaganda in the debate: many nations did not mean what 
they said in the Charter on Human Rights. If the Charter guar¬ 
anteed the right to employment and remuneration, South Africa 
would not vote for it, because that was a domestic matter! ® 

In other nations attitudes unfavorable to international organ¬ 
ization for social welfare can be found too. But they are neither 
dictated from above, nor uniform, nor shared by the majority. 
They are founded on such beliefs as that individual distress is 
due to personal laziness, that dealing with social problems of 
most kinds is softness and decadence, and that social service 
ruins the economic system. When such attitudes are found in 
the United States, they are most often justified on the grounds 
that not social welfare but the pioneer spirit has made the na¬ 
tion great. More widespread is the view that social welfare is a 
national, not an international afFair. An editorial in the Saturday 
Evening Post suggested that the United Nations should stay on 
the track as a peacemaking organization and not “jump over the 
fence to horse around in the pasture of global social reform.'* 
The editorial continued that Article 22 of the Universal Declar¬ 
ation of Human Rights, referring to social security and the indi- 
viduals claim to the realization of all rights indispensable to 
human dignity and the free development of personality through 
national and international eflFort, could mean that “Uncle Sam 
would be expected to provide social security for all." Finally, 
admitting ignorance, the editorial concluded that it was “beyond 
us” why an international organization for the preservation of 
peace should guarantee adequate housing and medical care 
throughout the world.® 

Similar arguments were voiced by members of the House 
Rules Committee in Congress as their reason for tabling ratifi¬ 
cation of the agreement making the United States a member of 
the World Health Organization. The members felt that the 
agreement would be the opening wedge in an effort “to have the 
United States pay the medical bills of the entire world.” 

Such arguments are incompatible with the humanitarian as¬ 
pects of the philosophy of democracy, Christianity, and the 
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“American Way,” which the contenders undoubtedly profess. 
On more practical grounds they are irrelevant because they 
ignore the realities of the situation. National welfare is ines¬ 
capably tied up with international welfare, either by virtue of 
the essence of such problems as drug addiction, traffic in women 
and children, and epidemics, or through their implications in the 
political and economic sphere. International preoccupation with 
social problems was the result not of any radical or subversive 
agitation, but of sheer necessity. Poverty, prostitution, slavery, 
bacteria, and opium are not the inventions of anarchist plotters, 
and, unfortunately, do not confine themselves within national 
boundaries. 

Historically, the international concern with social problems 
began toward the end of the last century. Nations undertook 
concerted action in the fields of health, narcotics, and white 
slavery, the most obviously international ones and at the same 
time those in which public social service nationally had made 
the greatest progress. The Treaty of Versailles recognized the 
need of social welfare. The League widened the area of inter¬ 
national activity but still restricted it to very specific tasks. 
These were the securing of fair and humane conditions of labor 
for men, women, and children; of just treatment for natives in 
dependent territories; the supervision of the execution of agree¬ 
ments regarding traffic in women, children, and narcotic drugs; 
and the prevention and control of diseases. The ramifications of 
these problems and the dependence of their solution upon ulte¬ 
rior factors soon led the League to deal with social matters not 
directly authorized for action under the Covenant, such as hous¬ 
ing, nutrition, and the concentration of population. The League 
created a commission or special agency or both for each major 
subject, and these organs turned out the Leagues best work.^^ 
The groundwork was thus laid for the final step taken by the 
Charter in accordance with the principle of universality of ju¬ 
risdiction. The whole vast field of social welfare in its interna¬ 
tional aspects is now the responsibility of the United Nations. 

n 

The assignment to the United Nations of so large an area 
creates considerable organizational difficulties. Any aspect of 
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social welfare, to be sure, may have an influence upon peace 
and war. But money and manpower are limited for an organi¬ 
zation, especially where it deals with humanitarian ends. A 
choice of activities and of the organs that are to engage in them 
has to be made. Indeed, the range of possible activities is so 
wide and financial and manpower limits are so great that most 
organizations in this field have been restricted by the second, 
hardly ever by the first consideration. 

The Economic and Social Council of the United Nations has 
solved the problem in a pragmatic manner. It did not find neces¬ 
sary an arbitrary or strictly defined boundary beyond which its 
activities should not reach. The Social Commission of the Coun¬ 
cil registers the social activity of the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies and stimulates among them the largest 
possible amount of work in this field. For its own purposes and 
to create some system, the Social Commission distinguished 
three major subdivisions, which represent the great tasks con¬ 
fronting international social organization. One is the standard of 
living, or common human needs; the second is service to special 
groups, such as labor, women, children, and the natives of colo¬ 
nial areas; the third is improvement in special geographic re¬ 
gions, such as areas devastated by war or natural catastrophes, 
or underdeveloped territories. The Social Commission deals 
with problems not dealt with by any of the numerous commis¬ 
sions and committees of the Economic and Social Council or by 
a Specialized Agency. 

Such a division of labor entails the risk of overlapping and 
duplication. But there is also the danger that a task will not be 
undertaken at all because every agency may think that another 
is performing it. The Social Commission therefore refrains from 
distributing functions among the various agencies according to 
any theoretical or previously established jurisdiction. Instead it 
takes note of every project in progress and either warns other 
agencies not to engage in such a project or requests them to 
cooperate.^2 

Since the principle of national sovereignty rules here too, 
activity by an international organization can take the form only 
of fact finding, research, recommendation, education, and at best 
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technical assistance. Within these customary limits, however, and 
probably because of the otherwise favorable environment for 
organization, international organization in social affairs has had 
some startling success. The International Labor Organization 
may serve as an example of good and vitally important work. 

The purposes of the International Labor Organization are the 
establishment of universal and lasting peace on the basis of 
“social justice” and therefore also the creation of conditions 
under which “all human beings, irrespective of race, creed or 
sex, have the right to pursue both their material well-being and 
their spiritual development in conditions of freedom and dignity, 
of economic security and equal opportunity.” 

The primacy of these social objectives is the Organization’s 
criterion in the conduct of national and international policy. Its 
means are the improvement and humanization of the total living 
conditions of workers, on and off their jobs. This humanitarian 
spirit has permeated the actions and decisions of the Organiza¬ 
tion throughout its existence, even when it had to deal with eco¬ 
nomic matters. 

This progressive mentality is reflected in the structure of the 
Organization. Democracy has been achieved here probably to 
the greatest possible degree compatible with a sovereign nation¬ 
state system. National representation to the major assemblies and 
conferences consists of four delegates. Two represent govern¬ 
ment, one represents employers, and one workers. The last two 
are independent of their government, they are not instructed on 
their stand, and they represent their respective interest groups. 
They are free to vote with their counterparts from other nations 
against their governments. In this way, decisions are made not 
only from the standpoint of national interest, but with the co¬ 
operation of all the interests involved. Presumably they are 
therefore more reliably based on the merits of every particular 
case. Nations with systems in which differences between the 
state, employers, and workers have formally disappeared are 
nevertheless represented on the same basis as the rest because 
their organizational and sometimes their social problems have 
not necessarily disappeared. 

The Organization does not have any more legislative power 
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than any other international agency. Yet it has probably been 
responsible for more national legislation than almost any other. 
This is due to a unique constitutional relationship between the 
International Labor Conference, which decides upon draft con¬ 
ventions and recommendations by a two-thirds majority vote, 
and national legislative bodies. Each national delegation must 
submit draft conventions and recommendations to its legislative 
body through the executive, no matter how the delegation voted 
at the Conference, Thereafter every delegation must report to 
the International Labor Organization on the action by the home 
government. Inactivity may prove embarrassing if the subject 
matter reflects widely accepted standards. No nation wants to 
expose itself to accusations of backwardness. 

This pressure upon governments to act is increased by the 
obligation of every delegation to report on the status of its 
national laws and practices in regard to the subject matter of 
the draft convention or recommendation. The influence of public 
opinion at home is thus exploited to a high degree, and at the 
same time the interests of employers and workers get inter¬ 
national support. The process by which draft conventions and 
recommendations are formulated is an extremely careful, though 
lengthy one. But the result is that they become acceptable to 
most nations. Once they have been ratified or approved, the 
governments must send annual reports to the International Labor 
Organization, and any member nation, employer, or worker dele¬ 
gate has the right to complain to the Organization about non¬ 
fulfillment of the national law. The record of the Organization 
has been outstanding. Its work in research and gathering infor¬ 
mation has been excellent. It has set high standards for national 
labor legislation, and through its active assistance has been re¬ 
sponsible for improved social legislation in many nations.*-'* 

Many factors contributing to this success can serve as useful 
precedents for other organizations. First, the Organization from 
its inception after World War I expressed the spirit of the times 
by its social, humanitarian, and democratic appeal. Second, labor 
groups had a major share in the creation of the Organization and 
have maintained interest in it ever since. As a well-organized 
and politically influential group in most states, labor could there- 
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fore see to it that resolutions at international conferences, usu¬ 
ally in its favor, did not remain on paper. Third, the interests of 
workers and employers are in many respects international; hence 
there is a certain assurance of world-wide cooperation. Fourth, 
the subject matter is relatively far removed from international 
politics. Moreover, the Organization has always been careful to 
stay within the limits of feasibility. It has favored raising mini¬ 
mum levels rather than attaining the maximum. Finally, the 
structure of the Organization is very cleverly designed to utilize 
the influence of national public opinion and special interest 
groups effectively. Through this device concrete results have 
been achieved, and the frustrations stemming from the impossi¬ 
bility of popular participation in international affairs have been 
diminished. 

The success of the International Labor Organization should 
not lead to the rash conclusion that in the field of international 
organization for social improvement everything is love and 
brotherhood. The Trusteeship may serv^e as an example to dem¬ 
onstrate that this is not so and that, worse, an abstractly humani¬ 
tarian institution can be designed and used to cover undesirable 
purposes. 

The Charter makes all governments responsible for the well¬ 
being of their dependent peoples and imposes special duties in 
regard to areas administered as trusts on behalf of the United 
Nations. The interests of the natives in all these territories, 
whether colonies or trusts, are to be “paramount.” This apparent 
concern for dependent peoples is prompted by a public opinion 
aroused by two wars for democracy, self-government, and the 
end of imperialism; by demands for the fulfillment of these 
promises from the dependent peoples themselves; and by an 
awareness on the part of the controlling governments that con¬ 
cessions were inevitable, either as a result of shifts in the power 
relations between the colonial peoples and the metropolitan 
powers, or as a political necessity in the rivalry between com¬ 
munism and democracy for the sympathy of colonial peoples. 
In other words, there is a mixture of motives behind the concern 
for the well-being of the natives, composed partly of humani- 
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tarianism, partly of selfishness, and partly of surrender to the 
inevitable. 

The ideal of a truly international administration of dependent 
territories for the benefit of the native inhabitants was robbed 
of its purity the moment it began to be discussed as a practical 
measure. The mandate system under the League, predecessor to 
the trusteeship system, was acquiesced in by several govern¬ 
ments as an appeasement of the demand for the fulfillment of 
war aims. The administration was nominally on behalf of the 
League and for the natives’ benefit. In substance it was in most 
cases in the interest of the mandatory power for the benefit of 
its own citizens or of some of them. 

Here, in short, is how the semi-fraud was perpetrated. During 
the war, before the United States had entered, the Allies had 
distributed the enemy’s territorial possessions among themselves 
in secret treaties. When the peace was negotiated, Wilson re¬ 
fused to acknowledge the validity of these treaties. He opposed 
outright annexation of enemy territory because the war had been 
fought under the slogan “No territorial aggrandizement.” He was 
forced into a compromise. Each ally received the colonies as¬ 
signed to it in the secret treaties. They were not, however, 
handed over as possessions but as mandates from the League of 
Nations. Some groups of mandates, classified as “A,” were prom¬ 
ised independence in the foreseeable future and got it, and all 
were under some slight supervision of the League; the manda¬ 
tory powers were thus prevented from treating them completely 
as colonies (which made the fraud only a half one). But the 
structure of the mandate system was such that it could be dis¬ 
tinguished only with great difficulty from a straight colonial 
system.^* 

The trusteeship system of the United Nations is an improved 
version of the mandate system for the benefit of the native 
peoples and, potentially, of the victorious powers of World War 
11. The situation after World War II was not unlike that after 
World War I. The actors were changed, though. This time the 
United States was a moving spirit behind the creation of the 
trusteeship system. This had been the second war for democracy, 
self-determination, and the end of colonialism and imperialism. 
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But now the United States, or perhaps more correctly the Navy 
and some other special interest groups, were determined to ob¬ 
tain bases in the Pacific Ocean, which were coveted but could 
not be had after the previous war.^'* 

Public opinion, disapproving of territorial aggrandizement, 
had to be satisfied. The United States government, after a care¬ 
ful survey of the situation and making certain that the nation 
would have at its disposal the bases which the military estab¬ 
lishment thought necessary, was instrumental in drawing up an 
appropriate trusteeship system to suit its purposes. The feat was 
achieved by the right manipulation of the rules of the system 
and by leaving crucial details to special agreement between the 
United Nations and the respective trust authority. 

The basic objectives of the trusteeship system are the welfare 
of the native peoples and equal opportunity in the trust territory 
for all United Nations members. There is evidence that some of 
the trust authorities, especially the United States, are living up 
to these obligations within reasonable limits. The United States 
has already done much for the welfare of the natives. But that 
does not prevent it or other trust authorities from using the 
system to obtain quasi-ownership of the territories. The United 
Nations Charter makes this possible by a combination of several 
rules governing the trusteeship system. 

One rule specifies that there need be only one nation as trust 
authority. This is the first step. The second is that the trust terri¬ 
tory may be declared a "strategic area.” In that case the Security 
Council, not the General Assembly as normally, takes over all 
the functions of the United Nations concerning trust territories. 
This means, of course, that any of the big five has a veto. Thus, 
if a trust territory is held by one of the big five powers alone as 
a strategic area, control is undisturbed. It is, however, not yet 
absolute. The terms under which the trust territory is to be ad¬ 
ministered by the authority remain to be determined. They are 
to be laid down in an agreement between the authority and the 
United Nations. Here might have been opportunity to tie the 
authority to conditions that would make quasi-ownership im¬ 
possible. But that eventuality was foreseen by the potential trust 
authorities. There is a fourth step to plug this loophole. Accord- 
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ing to the Charter, the status quo remains undisturbed till an 
agreement is signed. This means that those powers that have a 
prewar mandate or that are in actual occupation of a potential 
trust territory, like the former Japanese mandates or possessions, 
can simply withhold their signature to any agreement that does 
not suit them. Under the status quo they would remain in de 
facto control of such territories. The United States, for instance, 
on the basis of this possibility, presented its agreement to the 
United Nations with a take-it-or-leave-it attitude. 

Through these agreements, the trust territories can be made 
to approximate colonies more closely than would at first appear 
possible from the Charter. In many cases, existing agreements 
give to the trust authorities privileges that are normally the ex¬ 
pression of absolute sovereignty. Thus many obligations of the 
trust authorities under the Charter that would tend more than 
under the mandate system toward truly international administra¬ 
tion can be evaded. In practice, therefore, the trusteeship system 
may not fulfill its objectives much better than did the mandate.^® 

The trusteeship system well illustrates something that fre¬ 
quently happens. Overtly the nations seem to live up to their 
publicly confessed, high-minded aims; covertly a surrender to 
the demands of special interest groups has taken place. The 
structure of the trusteeship system is such that both purposes 
can be fulfilled. For this reason, the organization of the trustee¬ 
ship system is undesirable. Had the nations so wished, the system 
could have been devised so that only a truly international ad¬ 
ministration would have been possible. The reasons why it was 
designed so equivocally are, first, that colonialism is not yet 
dead, and, second, that international rivalry for power and pres¬ 
tige drives nations toward territorial aggrandizement even when 
they admit that territorial possessions may be liabilities rather 
than assets. 

A change in the trusteeship system toward truly international 
administration will be slow because the native inhabitants of the 
various territories, the group most vitally interested in such a 
development, have very little influence. They have scarcely any 
direct access to international councils and practically no means 
of combining their efforts to get rid of foreign control. They have 
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to rely upon the good will of sympathetic groups within the 
controlling nation. Sometimes also they can make their united 
voices heard through independent nations recently emerged from 
colonial status. 

Social welfare lends itself particularly well to the creation of 
international interest groups. The virtue of these is that they can 
cooperate and express the point of view of the group rather than 
of the nation. The subject matter is relatively noncontroversial; 
there is far-reaching international agreement on the objectives; 
great progress in cooperation has already been made; and the 
topic can be understood by every individual and is of more 
immediate interest to him than almost any other international 
matter. 

The advantage of forming such interest groups is that the same 
individual may belong to several of them, as he does within his 
nation, so that the membership of one group is partly identical 
with that of another. Conflict between groups thus becomes 
almost impossible. As long as the state monopolizes the right 
ultimately to represent all the interests of the citizen interna¬ 
tionally, groups neatly divided by nationality can fight one an¬ 
other because they have no common interests. But when conflict 
can develop only between groups with identical members (e.g., 
consumers versus producers; labor unions versus political par¬ 
ties), it becomes easier to recognize the superiority of common 
welfare over competition, of compromise over strife. Identical 
membership in different interest groups tends to create an over¬ 
all, neutral, supervising authority. War under such conditions is 
much more unlikely than in a nation-state system with its iso¬ 
lated groups. National government would quickly become in¬ 
adequate for the control of group conflicts that ignored national 
borders, and a demand for supranational government would 
quickly arise. For as soon as a group feels it has stronger bonds 
with groups in other nations than with those within its own, 
national government can no longer fulfill its purposes to that 
group. 

This idea is not so far removed from reality as might appear 
at first sight. Historically, the cooperation between common in- 
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terest groups and the pressure they have exerted across in-group 
borderlines (fief, city, state) have many times helped to create 
larger political units. Today many professional, economic, cul¬ 
tural, and ideological interest groups are crossing national bound¬ 
aries to work together and against other interest groups in their 
own country. In the International Labor Organization the idea 
has found public, international, practical expression. Many mem¬ 
bers of the United Nations have expressed their willingness to 
let delegates to certain committees and commissions speak as 
individuals rather than as government ofiicials. These develop¬ 
ments indicate a direction in which greater effort toward the 
creation of an international community may be expended. Exist¬ 
ing cooperation in this field and the success that the League and 
the United Nations have had in it should not create the illusion 
that the struggle for power among nations can here be over¬ 
come. This struggle is still the dominant feature of international 
relations. But there are a number of features of international life 
as yet free from the clutches of power politics, and every oppor¬ 
tunity should be seized to strengthen and enlarge the area. If 
the force of these common interests becomes stronger than that 
supporting the quest for power, the sovereign nation-state system 
may begin to change. 
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The Organization of 
Cultural Affairs 


I 

People used to think that the human mind was beyond the 
reach of international action. Now, however, they have come to 
realize that its concrete political, economic, and social manifes¬ 
tations on the international scene are not the only thing that can 
be influenced; the mind itself can also be. Indeed, mankind is 
moving toward the opposite extreme in its growing opinion that 
control over mind is the key to peace or war. The cause of the 
spht rending the world is widely believed to be the incompati¬ 
bility of two ideologies, totalitarian communism and democracy. 
The fear is frequently expressed that there is no room in the 
world for both, that one must disappear or there will be war. 
“The time has come,” says F. S. C. Northrop, “when these ide¬ 
ological conflicts must be faced and if possible resolved. Other¬ 
wise, the social policies, moral ideals and religious aspirations of 
men, because of their incompatibility one with another, will 
continue to generate misunderstanding and war instead of mu- 
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tual understanding and peace.” In the same vein others have 
remarked that ideas are weapons that “clash as military forces 
clash.” ^ 

There is, however, an opposite school of thought. In 1941 
Dorothy Thompson maintained that ideologies have “all proved 
to be unmitigated buncombe.” Thomas Hamilton, observing the 
United Nations for the Netv York Times, felt that “ideologies are 
brought in afterwards to support views taken because of national 
interests.” Jeremy Bentham believed that ideologies merely serve 
to rationalize selfish interests and are nothing but “fig leaves of 
the mind.”^' Similar opinions were held by Karl Marx, Karl 
Mannheim, and others. 

In between these groups of learned people are the many who, 
looking at international relations and finding the strangest ideo¬ 
logical bedfellows, are much less certain and more bewildered 
about the significance of ideologies. During World War II, Soviet 
Russia was allied with the forces fighting totalitarianism in the 
name of democracy, as were other dictatorships. Since World 
War II, the identical Soviet Russia has become the object of 
attack as a representative of totalitarianism. Fighting it together 
are the capitalist democracy America, the conservative republic 
Italy, the socialist monarchies Britain, Denmark, and Norway, 
the capitalist monarchies Belgium and the Netherlands, and the 
dictatorship Portugal. Wooed for support are communist Yugo¬ 
slavia and fascist Spain.^'^ And most of these nations subscribed 
to the Atlantic Charter and signed the preamble to the United 
Nations Charter. If nations culturally so diverse can cooperate 
so well and endorse such instruments, the role of ideology in 
international relations becomes puzzling. A world organization 
aiming at peace must know what that role is. For depending on 
whether ideology is a determinant in international relations or 
a mere “fig leaf,” international organization either should enlist 
its aid in reaching the goal or ignore it. 

To investigate the part ideology has in human behavior is 
dijfficult. The way in which behavior deviates from ideology is 
spectacular and easily provable, so that oflFhand one might get 
the impression that it does not influence behavior at all. If proof 
were to be provided that it does, it might be looked for in a 
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hypothetic reconstruction of what the behavior would have been 
had the ideology been different. Proof involving an hypothesis 
contrary to fact, however, is not easily convincing and is usually 
open to much argument. In the complex world of international 
affairs it is particularly difficult. Yet to ascertain the connection 
between international relations and ideology is essential, and 
the attempt must be made. There is only one safe way: to ana¬ 
lyze the nature of ideology and to search for empirical evidence 
of its influence upon human behavior. 

An ideology is a set of values, referring to a person s ideas 
about what ought to be, and of beliefs, referring to his ideas 
about what reality is.^ A major function of an ideology is to 
serve as a guide to human action. Without it, human conduct 
would lack direction and become the mere expression of appe¬ 
tites. To try to explain one’s behavior by an underlying ideology 
satisfies the human urge to be rational and moral. An ideology 
provides the standards by which a man determines, measures, 
and then justifies his acts. It is therefore a frame of reference on 
which he can rely for stability in the task of mastering his daily 
existence. 

These characteristics and functions make an ideology a highly 
individualistic thing. It is the product of a man’s personality and 
his environment. As personalities differ, so will ideologies. No 
two are identical. Nor does the individual’s own remain static. 
It is affected by the dynamics of personality and by environmen¬ 
tal changes.'^ For this reason a collective ideology does not, 
strictly speaking, exist, and it would be quite impossible to trace 
the influence of so unique and personal a thing upon foreign 
policy, the expression of a group. 

The fact is, however, that the ideologies of individuals have 
many similarities and common traits. This is partly due to the 
limited range of values available for choice. It is due still more 
to the reciprocal influence between environment and ideology. 
This interplay is constant among persons living in groups and 
sharing a background. The resulting resemblances and common 
features that ideologies show permit their classification. But ‘an” 
ideology as applied to a group must then be understood as a 
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theoretical abstraction not held as such by any one individual. 
The “national ideology” becomes a shorthand expression. It can 
only mean that a sufficiently large section of the population have 
enough similar values and beliefs to make in their totality a 
given ideology appear prevalent in the nation.® As description 
the term therefore becomes more inexact the greater the number 
of individuals and the larger the area of behavior involved; in 
other words, the greater the abstraction, the more inaccurate 
it is. 

When foreign policy is the area of behavior in question, gen¬ 
eralization is relatively limited. First, only a restricted number 
of values and beliefs need to be considered, such as those re¬ 
ferring to the nature of one’s own nation and that of others, the 
place of one’s own nation in the world, and the rights and duties 
of citizens. Second, only a restricted number of citizens need to 
be considered, namely, those concerned with the making and 
conduct of foreign policy. Within these confines it is permissible 
to overlook the personal character of an ideology and to main¬ 
tain that the ideological similarities within a nation make it for 
all practical purposes an entity. But the necessity of even a lim¬ 
ited abstraction is bound to lead to a generalization of values 
and beliefs, a fact that should not be neglected. The ideology 
must be expressed in terms so broad as to impair its significance 
as a guide to action. The influence it can have upon any specific 
decision in foreign relations, therefore, will be weak. 

This weakness is further increased by the very general termi- 
nology in which ideologies are worded to begin with; by the 
fact also that they deal more with ends than with means, and 
with either only in a general way. Where a person is confronted 
with a situation and where his ideology has to be related to a 
concrete issue, there remains, therefore, a vast scope for inter¬ 
pretation. Even if “an ideal, as soon as the human mind under¬ 
stands it and accepts it as a goal, becomes a fertile idea, and a 
thought in action, a motivation, and a force all in one,”^ the 
question still remains unanswered what specific form the action 
resulting from the idea will take. It appears daring to assert that 
any one course of action rather than another must follow from a 
given ideology. On the contrary, a wide choice of action is 
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normally compatible with any value and belief. This fact re¬ 
duces the ‘necessity'" of clashes between nations simply because 
they have different ideologies. For among available courses of 
action it is quite possible for a nation to choose one that w^hile 
living up to its ideology, yet does not lead to strife with another 
nation. 

The indefiniteness of the relationship between ideology and 
action — indefinite in the sense that the one makes predictable 
little in the other— is basically due to the nature itself of an 
ideology. “Ideology” is a generic term summarizing the indi¬ 
vidual's values and beliefs. The individual likes to think of these 
as a well-integrated, coordinated, and logical system, founded 
upon fundamental principles. This is self-deception, serving to 
appease his desire to be rational and moral. True, some values 
and some beliefs are more fundamental and general than others. 
The individual has general attitudes, “radical” or “conservative” 
for example, which seem “to serve as a dynamic or directive, or 
at least as a determinative influence upon more specific attitudes 
and reactions.”^ These may form a broad framework within 
which particular decisions may be expected to fall. But this does 
not imply that an ideology is the kind of self-consistent system 
the individual thinks it is. 

The values and beliefs composing an ideology, especially as 
they become specific, are not necessarily logically related to one 
another. The one does not need to follow from the other, nor 
does the more specific necessarily proceed from the more gen¬ 
eral. Within an ideology mutually incompatible values and be¬ 
liefs occur with great frequency. They are, so to speak, com¬ 
partmentalized and applied by the individual according to the 
stimulus provided by a given case. On Sunday, for instance, he 
will put on, with his best clothes, his highest moral values and 
most humanitarian beliefs. On Monday he will dress in his busi¬ 
ness suit and revert to his business morals and, as he will often 
confirm, he does not mix the two. He may remember his Sunday 
habits in the office or, more often, his business when he is in 
church. But, by and large, one or the other set of values and 
beliefs will prevail over the other on the appropriate occasion. 

Assuming that an ideology motivates action, this composite 
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nature means that ideologies differing as abstract entities need 
not in concrete situations produce incompatible lines of action. 
It means also that similar or even the same ideologies will not 
necessarily produce compatible ones. 

“As people’s valuations are conflicting, behavior normally be¬ 
comes a moral compromise. There are no homogeneous 'atti¬ 
tudes’ behind human behavior but a mesh of struggling inclina¬ 
tions, interests, ideals, some held conscious and some suppressed 
for long intervals but all are active in bending behavior in their 
direction,” says Gunnar Myrdal. He elaborates further that out 
of the aggregate of values and beliefs representing an ideology, 
the individual applies only certain ones to certain situations or 
groups of persons. Which particular ones are used and declared 
to be the motives for specific action or inaction is decided by 
expediency.^ 

Samuel Butler expressed a similar thought more poetically. He 
called this human capacity to be illogical a “merciful provision 
of nature, this buffer against collision, this friction which upsets 
calculations but without which existence would be intolerable, 
this crowning glory of human invention whereby we can be 
blind and see at one and the same time, this blessed incon¬ 
sistency.” 

There are, then, two factors that can make the relation be¬ 
tween an ideology and a foreign policy very uncertain indeed: 
first, the absence of logic and the incompatibilities within the 
ideology itself, and, second, the wide selective range possible in 
applying values and beliefs in any given case. Any desired 
foreign policy can be pursued as long as the national ideology 
contains one set of values that can justify it. The values remain¬ 
ing that may be incompatible can be suppressed, and the citizens 
retain a clear conscience. Only the range, usually rather wide, 
of the values and beliefs composing the national ideology re¬ 
stricts the choice of foreign policy. In Nazi Germany it was wide 
enough to permit the ruthless elimination of foreign peoples to 
be justified, though in the United States it probably would not 
be. But the range presents extremes that at best circumscribe 
the outer limits of possible behavior. Within them, great uncer¬ 
tainty remains. 
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That uncertainty steins from the fact that the ideological re¬ 
action of individuals to a given situation may not be the same 
even though they share the national ideology. They may hold 
certain values and beliefs with different intensities and may 
differ in their views of which are the more basic. Two or more 
opinions as to what a decision should be can therefore exist, and 
it is quite possible for two or more different policies to be com¬ 
patible with the same national ideology. An ideology, therefore, 
gives little indication of the behavior to be expected or the 
action to be taken. 

The acquisition of the Philippines by the United States illus¬ 
trates this relation between ideology and foreign policy. After 
the defeat of the Spaniards a decision had to be made about the 
fate of the Philippines. Anti-imperialism, especially anti-terri¬ 
torial imperialism, was a cherished American value. So was hu- 
manitarianism. There is nothing incompatible between the two. 
Yet, to allow annexation, one had to be suppressed, the other 
applied. President McKinley, seeking divine inspiration to ex¬ 
tricate the nation from its predicament, found it one night. The 
United States had to annex the islands, he felt, to educate, 
civilize, and Christianize the Filipinos and to do the best for 
“our fellow-men for whom Christ also died.” Here were two 
values, harmonious and even supplementary in the abstract, yet 
able to lead to completely contradictory actions in the concrete 
case. If such possibilities exist, the “necessity” that nations with 
different ideologies must clash in foreign policy seems rather 
remote. 

Now, quite obviously, the final decision about the Philippines 
was not reached on the basis of values alone. The interest of 
groups concerned with the issue had something to do with the 
decision. In other words, a second, nonideological factor, inter¬ 
est, had an influence on the verdict as to which values and 
beliefs were to predominate. This contention must be accepted 
with the qualification that while interests are different from 
ideologies, there is a close interrelation between the two. Inter¬ 
ests influence the nature of the values and beliefs, and the 
values and beliefs influence the nature of the interests. The dif¬ 
ficulty lies in finding out how this process takes place. 
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As long as interests and ideologies remain mental concepts, 
they can be treated separately. But as soon as they appear as 
real forces behind action, they are inextricable. Any proof that 
only the one or the other was influential appears quite im¬ 
possible. Even a generalization as to which had the greater in¬ 
fluence is very difficult. 

Among the various attempts made to determine the exact re¬ 
lationship between interests and ideologies, Max Webers ap¬ 
pears to come closest to experience. According to his doctrine 
of “elective affinity,” both converge and melt together at given 
points and result in action. It may then appear as if an idea and 
the concrete expression of an interest through action are cause 
and effect of one integrated process. In reality, the idea and 
the interest are effective simultaneously. The role of the ideol¬ 
ogy is to determine “the tracks along which action has been 
pushed by the dynamics of interest.”’*^ The question remains 
of how powerful the one or the other was; in other words, of 
what was the relative influence of each. The answer is presum¬ 
ably dependent upon the intensity with which the relevant 
interests, values, and beliefs were held in the given situation. 

The important point of these conclusions for the relation be¬ 
tween a nation s ideology and its foreign policy is that interests 
interfere very seriously indeed. In international affairs the inter¬ 
est of the state to survive as a sovereign unit is particularly 
strong. This means that its ideology will be largely under the 
influence of that interest. Indeed, the part nationalism has come 
to play in national ideologies is the result in large measure of 
the desire to give national interest an underpinning of morality. 
From this relationship it follows that nations may be driven into 
war by the demands of their interests rather than their ideolo¬ 
gies, or may be kept at peace in the same way. At any rate, the 
examination of national ideologies alone does not make possible 
any conclusion regarding the “necessity” of war. 

II 

The conclusions drawn from the foregoing analysis of the 
nature of ideology and its influence upon international relations 
can be supported by empirical investigation. 
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Anthropological studies have shown that diflFerent cultural 
groups can live together in peace even if their ideologies have 
bellicose elements. To be sure, the groups examined were rel¬ 
atively small, a few thousand persons, and probably circum¬ 
stances favored peace; that is to say, the people were well 
provided with the necessities of life according to their standards. 
But at any rate, their systems of valuation and belief did not 
interfere with harmonious coexistence. Some of the methods by 
which such differing, even partly incompatible, cultures were 
sometimes integrated might well be applied to other, larger 
societies.^'*^ 

The groups usually retained their cultural individuality and 
dealt with other groups in the market place as the need arose. 
Dealings between nations might similarly be broken up into 
individual contacts for specific purposes. Governments, how¬ 
ever, are unwilling to consider relations on such an individual¬ 
ized basis and are inclined to submerge international contacts in 
the fog of national honor and prestige. 

An outstanding characteristic of the groups examined was 
their freedom from such intangible and nebulous concepts as 
group honor and prestige. Race pride or conscious distinctions 
between in-group and out-group, being absent, were unable to 
spoil friendly relations between members of different groups. 
Differences in custom did not lead to derogatory sentiments 
The good or bad qualities of individuals in their own or othei 
groups were not generalized. The relationships were between 
individuals, and everyone was esteemed for his own sake.^^ 

This behavior reflects a mental habit that can be achieved 
anywhere. It is nevertheless far from existing even in democratic 
societies that pride themselves on their individualistic philo¬ 
sophy and respect for human dignity. The ethnocentrism of 
modern nations, supported by the emotional force of national¬ 
ism, will make change difficult and slow. Yet the mere fact of 
the existence of culturally different groups living together in 
peace brightens with a ray of hope the gloomy prediction that 
differing ideologies will inevitably prevent their adherents from 
living in harmony. 

Historical examples can further encourage that hope. On the 
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one hand innumerable instances can be cited of differing cul¬ 
tural groups existing side by side peacefully and even actively 
cooperating on friendly terms. On the other, there are as many 
instances of nations similar or related in culture warring among 
themselves. Civil wars provide striking illustrations. Among the 
first groups the antagonistic aspects of national ideologies have 
been overcome by tendencies making toward peace; among the 
second, the reverse has been true. 

An investigation of specific causes of specific wars will in¬ 
dicate that ideology becomes really relevant only at the point 
where popular or mass support for a policy is needed; that is, 
usually, at the point where previously developing tension is 
about to break out into open conflict. Where such support is 
unnecessary, ideology remains in the background or altogether 
unmentioned, while the demands of nations against each other 
are very much in the foreground. 

In the early wars of the ancient period and again in the wars 
of the Middle Ages ideological issues were almost absent.^*'’' 
With some notable exceptions, medieval wars were limited in 
every sense and rarely disturbed the social fabric of the peoples 
involved. The fighting was frequently over some personal stake 
of the leaders, and the armies, small in size, were professionals 
more interested in pay or loot than the ‘"cause.*' For this reason 
Machiavelli advised his prince not to rely on mercenaries. They 
are “useless and dangerous , . . they have no fear of God or 
faith with men . . . mercenaries do not go to war for love or 
any reason other than a little pay; that is not enough to make 
them ready to die for you.** In modern total war ideological 
props arc needed to support the fighting spirit because the 
masses involved have little other incentive and practically no 
other reward than “victory." “If you want war, nourish a doc¬ 
trine," advised William Graham Sumner in his famous address 
on war. “Doctrines are the most frightful tyrants to which men 
ever are subjected, because doctrines get inside a mans own 
reason and betray him against himself. Civilized men have done 
their fiercest fighting for doctrines." 

When ideologies appear in this context, they may not have 
had anything to do with bringing it about. They are more often 
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the justifications and rationalizations of war than its root. Syd¬ 
ney Hook once pointed out that the causes of a movement can 
rarely if ever be found in its inspiring beliefs and doctrines, yet 
that its results cannot be explained without reference to them. 
In modern times ideologies are a strong motivating power and 
moral support for those called upon to make sacrifices for the 
sake of a war they have had little to do with originating. Ideolo¬ 
gies can also be instrumental in making people acquiesce in 
governmental forms, such as totalitarianism, which are condu¬ 
cive to war. They thus become important in making modem 
wars possible. This, however, is not the same thing as being 
their cause.’* 

Even those wars designated by titles ideological in significa¬ 
tion show the considerable if not the preponderating influence 
of power, position, and economic and other interests upon their 
origins. The Crusades became such only after fighting had pro¬ 
ceeded in Palestine for some time without any religious implica¬ 
tions. Even then there remained strong nonreligious, non- 
ideological motives, such as the fear of Italian cities for their 
Near Eastern colonies, the anxiety of feudal lords about the 
temper of their dissatisfied peasants, the desire among mer¬ 
chants for better trade routes to the Orient, and the ambition of 
the early church to become universal. Those who were called 
upon to fight were aroused by Pope Urban II at Clermont with 
very worldly enticements of wealth and Lebensraum: “For this 
land which you inhabit, shut in on all sides by the sea and sur¬ 
rounded by mountain peaks, is too narrow for your large popu¬ 
lation; nor does it abound in wealth; and it furnishes scarcely 
food enough for its cultivators. . . . Enter upon the road of the 
Holy Sepulcher; wrest that land from the wicked race and sub¬ 
ject it to yourselves!”’^ The Religious Wars started over the 
disagreements between kings and the pope upon questions of 
taxation, appointments, “benefit of clergy,” and the division of 
power between state and church. This struggle, standing in 
most modern minds as an example of one over ideologies, never 
lost its worldly political and economic flavor while it was being 
fought. 

The nature of politics itself explains the limited influence of 
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ideology upon international relations. Politics almost always in¬ 
volves a struggle for power, either as end or means. Political 
power means control over men, even though it need not be ex¬ 
ercised at all times. This is a condition men rationally abhor, 
though sentimentally they may enjoy following the leader. 
Especially to peoples whose ideologies contain doctrines of hu¬ 
man equality and dignity, power has an immoral connotation. 
Hence, for the sake of their own conscience and to justify their 
actions to their followers, those seeking power will defend their 
political ambition on the grounds that their purposes are of the 
highest moral character and solely for the benefit of others. That 
for the realization of these purposes they need power is glossed 
over. 

In this manner an attempt is made to solve the dilemma of 
the undesirability of political power on the ideological level and 
its indispensableness as a social control. The usual denial in 
practice that power is involved in the political process intro¬ 
duces, consciously or unconsciously, an element of dishonesty. 
The search for power conflicts with and infringes upon ideology 
and inevitably reduces its full influence. This situation is dif¬ 
ferent only when the ideology itself advocates power for power’s 
sake. How far the urge toward power or the need of it may cor¬ 
rupt the ideology beyond the necessary ‘‘minimum,” how far the 
ideology is a cover for ulterior purposes, and how far its appeals 
may be used to accumulate power depend upon the actors. 
There are many methods by which an ideology can be reduced 
to the position of handmaiden to the quest for power, and many 
reasons for so reducing it. Both are particularly strong and nu¬ 
merous in the field of international relations as long as the prin¬ 
ciple of sovereignty is maintained. 

On the international scene, power is the end of national policy 
and self-interest the overriding consideration. The actual be¬ 
havior of nations provides overwhelming evidence of this fact. 
And the innumerable statements of statesmen once responsible 
for the conduct of foreign policy in their own nations, proves 
that this behavior has been conscious rather than accidental. 

“I trust we shall never so far lose sight of our own interests, 
and happiness as to become, unnecessarily, a party in their po- 
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litical disputes/’ wrote George Washington when he discussed 
American relations with Europe. William H. Seward advocated 
a war against some foreign nations in the hope that the seceded 
states would patriotically return to the union and fight under 
the Old Flag. William L. Clayton as Assistant Secretary of 
State affirmed that the United States government would “back 
up” American investments abroad in strategic raw materials be¬ 
cause they had become a “matter of national welfare”; thus a 
long-standing principle in American foreign policy was broken 
in favor of newly developed interests. 

Bismarck once said that if he had to conduct foreign policy 
according to principles he would feel like a man walking along 
a narrow forest path holding a long bar in his mouth. Molotov, 
in explaining the Russo-German agreement of 1939 to his people, 
said that “ideological differences as well as differences in the 
political systems of the two countries cannot and must not pre¬ 
vent the establishment of friendly political relations between the 
two countries,” and argued that the treaty was “in the interests 
of the toiling masses of the Soviet Union.” 

The de jure recognition of the Soviet Union by the United 
States in 1933 was, according to Miss Frances Perkins, based 
“upon the promotion of American interests.” And President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who had publicly recognized that Russia 
was a dictatorship and an aggressor against Finland, declared 
in a speech on October 5, 1944, that he never sought nor wel¬ 
comed support from groups holding “un-American” ideologies, 
but “that does not in the least interfere with the firm and 
friendly relationship which this nation has in this war, and will, 
I hope, continue to have with the Soviet Union. The kind of 
economy that suits the Russian people is their own affair.” 

This survey indicates that in foreign policy ideology is sub¬ 
ordinate to interests. The interests themselves will be influenced 
by ideology: where an ideology is strongly tending toward 
peace, the quest for power may be less passionately pursued 
than where the ideology is tending in the opposite direction. 
The ideology will also affect the means used: fascist and com¬ 
munist methods are irreconcilable with democratic concepts of 
human dignity. But these qualifications serve merely to refine 
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the basic statement that in foreign policy national interests, and 
foremost among them the accumulation of power, outweigh 
ideological influence. 

Further evidence appears in any comparison between a given 
foreign policy in actuality and what the national ideology would 
have made it. A striking illustration is the Republican Party’s 
statement of principles and objectives, published in February 
1950. “We advocate a strong policy against the spread of com¬ 
munism or fascism at home and abroad . . .” the statement 
reads, a policy so far appearing to be one determined by ideolo¬ 
gical considerations. But the statement proceeds: “We support 
aid to those states resisting communism but such aid should be 
given only if it is essential to our national security. . . Here 
not an ideological crusade but the maintenance of national 
power would seem to be what is advocated. Apparently fascist 
states that resist communism may receive our aid. The argument 
would presumably be that communism is spreading, facism is 
not, so that only the one, not the other, presents a threat to the 
United States. In any case, the statement is evidence that for¬ 
eign policy is determined primarily by power, not by ideological 
considerations. 

Owing to reasons previously enumerated, any nation’s foreign 
policy will many times exemplify the dichotomy existing be¬ 
tween it and the prevailing national ideology. Even in the 
United States, where American ideology generally furnishes the 
basis for the interpretation of public actions, contradictions be¬ 
tween democratic ideals and concrete policies can be found in 
abundance.^* The expansion across the continent was in many 
cases contrary to American ideology. American nationalism is 
usually incompatible with the belief in the equality and frater¬ 
nity of man. American pohcy toward Latin America has not 
always been democratic. There are many undemocratic features 
to American policy in the Pacific. Not all the allies of the United 
States in the two World Wars for democracy were democratic. 

The Soviet Union found it possible to sign treaties of friend¬ 
ship with Nazi Germany and Japan and was the first to recog¬ 
nize the Badoglio regime in Italy after the war. Russia is today 
as nationalist and expansionist as Czarist Russia was in its worst 
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periods. Even much of the propaganda is a repetition of Imper¬ 
ial Russian propaganda for a Greater Russia. If imperialist 
nationalism can be fitted into Marxist dogma, anything else can 
be, even peaceful international cooperation. In Russia World 
War II was an “imperialist adventure” until the moment the 
Soviet Union became involved. Then, without change of char¬ 
acter in the slightest, it turned into the Great Patriotic War. In 
March 1940 Vyacheslav Molotov told the federal Supreme 
Soviet that Russia “did not wish to become the tool of British 
and French imperialists in their struggle for world hegemony 
against Germany.” But in February 1946 Stalin explained that 
the second World War, unlike the first, “from the very begin¬ 
ning” assumed the character of an anti-Fascist war of liberation, 
and that one of the problems was the re-establishment of demo¬ 
cratic liberties.^^ On December 10, 1948, Andrei Vishinsky de¬ 
clared before the General Assembly that the reasons for the 
second World War were to be sought in the policy of Daladier 
and Ghamberlain, supported by the United States. The sub¬ 
stance of that policy had consisted “in encouraging the re-estab¬ 
lishment of the war potential of hitlerite Germany, so as to direct 
German aggression toward the Soviet Union and the East.” 

Governments will, of course, rarely admit to themselves or 
others that their action belies aspects of their ideology. They 
will always formulate or justify their policy in ideological terms. 
There will be a grain of truth in the contention that the ideolo¬ 
gy played a part in the shaping of the policy. But the picture 
becomes unreal when the influence is represented as primary or 
the ideology itself as having been safeguarded even at the ex¬ 
pense of the national interest. That such an unreal picture can 
be painted is due to the vagueness of an ideology, the contradic¬ 
tions within it, the possible coincidence between it and self- 
interest, and the selectivity possible among the elements com¬ 
posing it. But the evil is not unmitigated. That very diverse 
policies can be justified in terms of the same ideology has per¬ 
mitted many a statesman to surrender a principle for the sake 
of international compromise and yet to save face at home by 
maintaining the “national” values, beliefs, and principles were 
not sacrificed. 
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On the day-to-day to level of conduct in international affairs, 
where nations mutually influence, have contact with, and com¬ 
municate with one another, further evidence of the relative in¬ 
significance of ideological influence can be found. This is an 
aspect of international affairs that could be analyzed more satis¬ 
factorily if the question of who makes foreign policy could be 
answered first, and especially if the relative weight of all the 
factors entering into the making could be determined. But the 
answer is an extremely elusive one and cannot be given with 
certaintv for anv one countrv. 

j j j 

There need be little doubt that the statesmen responsible for 
foreign affairs and the nonofficials with direct interests in foreign 
nations and in personal touch with them have a good share in 
the shaping of international relations. On this level the influence 
of the mass of people in general is very small. It is difficult to 
gauge the degree to which the national ideology finds expres¬ 
sion in the acts of these officials and nonofficials. Inasmuch as 
all of them are members of the national community, their in¬ 
dividual ideologies can be assumed to contain those character¬ 
istics that in somewhat abstracted form constitute the national 
ideology. From this fact, however, little can be derived con¬ 
cerning their specific behavior toward their counterparts in 
other nations. When a merchant meets a merchant, he tends to 
stress certain aspects of his ideology —his business morals. He 
sometimes expresses this by saying that business is business, 
implying that most other considerations can go to hades. Among 
merchants all over the world there is a remarkable unanimity 
to the effect that getting goods and services under profitable 
conditions, with a reasonable adherence to legal rules, is the 
criterion of a good businessman. The example of the merchant, 
then (to which that of the tourist may be added), tells little 
about the influence of ideology upon international relations. 

Statesmen and diplomats may be somewhat more concerned 
about the national ideology, especially when they are respon¬ 
sible to their electors. But here the nature itself of foreign policy 
reduces the influence of ideological differences. In principle, 
though to varying degrees, every nation wants to survive, i.e., 
it will search for power and be selfish if it also wants to be 
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sovereign. Statesmen are unanimous in each wanting the most 
for their nations at no matter what expense to others, up to the 
point, that is, where selfishness may hurt their own. In official 
language this is called “enlightened selfishness,” which every 
nation grants to every other. 

The cosmopolitanism of this attitude is supplemented to a 
considerable degree by the cosmopolitanism of political means 
and methods forced upon the world by the technological super¬ 
iority of the West. When the representatives of the Orient speak 
in the councils of international organizations, in their manner 
and in the content of what they say they represent the culture 
of Oxford, Harvard, or the Sorbonne rather than that of their 
hundreds of millions of farmers at home. Those who fear that 
East can never meet West may take a comforting look at the 
agendas of international and especially inter-Asian conferences. 
The problems for discussion, they will find, are not the recon¬ 
ciliation of Christianity, Confucianism, and Buddhism, but the 
mechanization of agriculture, the development of industry, 
T.V.A.’s, and tariff barriers. In their international manifestations, 
at any rate, these cultures seem to have found a vast common 
meeting ground. 

Another thing that seems to indicate the unreliability of 
ideology as a guide to the decision of any given case is the fre¬ 
quent differences of opinion found within national delegations 
at international meetings. In the International Labor Organiza¬ 
tion, where nations are represented by two delegates from the 
government, one from employers, and one from labor, decisions 
are not often unanimous among the delegation. On the contrary, 
the labor delegates from all nations may side against all the em¬ 
ployer delegates (with the governmental representatives in 
great quandary), a stand indicating that their interests are 
stronger than their concern for national ideolog)\ 

The weightiest factor in guaranteeing ideological influence 
upon foreign policy is usually considered to be public opinion. 
The reason for this is mainly that public opinion is presumed to 
force governments to defend their foreign policy in ideological 
terms. Upon closer inspection, however, ideological interpreta- 
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tion all too often turns out to be rationalization rather than ex¬ 
planation, and public opinion discloses itself as the opinion of 
the few. However true it may be that the people is the carrier 
of the national ideology, the sad fact is that the people s voice 
is rarely heard in foreign affairs or, if it is, in too many cases the 
reaction is ex post facto. The ineffectiveness of public opinion is 
mainly due to its very nature, which makes it rather a response 
to than an originator of foreign policy.-® It is due also to the 
nature of foreign policy, which inevitably requires a certain 
amount of secrecy and of adjustment to the foreign policies of 
other nations. Any one nation’s foreign policy, that is to say, is 
partly determined from the outside. 

In dictator nations ‘public opinion” is a matter of govern¬ 
mental manipulation, as is the interpretation of its ideology. In 
freer nations theoretically things are different,-^ but public 
apathy does not permit much comfort to be taken in the fact. 
In the United States the percentage of the population having “a 
definite knowledge of world affairs by specific reference to cur¬ 
rent events” is estimated at about twenty-five.-® From this figure 
a percentage must be deducted for persons who are not vocal 
but keep their opinions to themselves. The remainder may be 
split into two or more camps, each having a different opinion, 
though holding to the same national ideology. From the stand¬ 
point of the ideology, obviously no camp can claim to represent 
the ‘right” opinion. A national ideology as expressed through 
public opinion can therefore have little significance. Apparently 
it is so abstract and general that hardly any given international 
situation or foreign policy can be a challenge to it. 

The connection between foreign policy and public opinion is 
made more uncertain by the fact that international issues fre¬ 
quently appear rather broad and vague. Only in rare cases will 
they be clear-cut and specific enough so that all the implica¬ 
tions can be recognized easily. Consequently expressions of 
public opinion are apt to be general and to formulate only the 
broadest principles of policy. When this policy has to be trans¬ 
lated into action and concrete decisions have to be made —at 
the crucial point, in other words, where policy most often be¬ 
gins actually to affect international relations — public opinion 
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has \isually become ineffective or indifferent. Special groups 
motivated more by their particular interests than by the higher 
values o{ the national ideology exert the influence. When the 
Marshall plan was developed in broad outline, for example, cer¬ 
tain large sections of the public expressed their opinion, but 
after the plan was established and its execution begun, special 
groups tried to lake it over. Shipping interests, tobacco interests, 
cotton interests, oil interests, et ah began to determine the 
actual character of the plan to such an extent that the admin¬ 
istrator appealed desperately, and for the most part futilely, to 
general public opinion for help in resisting the pressure. The 
lesson is not that sinister special interest groups ought to be 
eliminated. It is that when individuals find themselves in a dual 
position as members of the general public as well as of special 
interest groups, tlu;y commonly stress their special interests. 

Even of the conscientious group of citizens it has been said 
that on the lev(?l of generalities they may be inteniational in 
outlook, but not when specific issues are raised. They fail to 
relate their general position to specific action. To international 
affairs at large they tend to apply the traditional American 
values of majority rule, equal rights, and fair play for the little 
fellow, but they are motivated by less lofty considerations when 
specific problems are raised.^® 

As long as an ideology remains on the conceptual level, its 
most general propositions can stay pure and unspoiled, as when 
a person pronounces upon some broad aspect of foreign policy 
that apparently neither commits nor directly affects him. The 
broadly humanitarian aspect of American ideology was well ex¬ 
pressed in the Atlantic Charter. For that reason it appealed 
greatly to a large section of the American public. When the 
time came for implementing it, however, and people realized its 
specific implications, rationalizations to avoid commitments be¬ 
gan to be heard. The Charter was then declared to be an “ideal” 
that could not be made effective immediately. The situation is 
similar in some of the popular clubs and organizations favoring 
world government. Abstractly the members are enthusiastically 
for it, but many visibly cool down when they see it may mean 
lowering tariffs or giving India more votes than the United 
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States. Yet clashes between nations are likely to arise rather 
from the specific implications of a foreign policy than from its 
sweeping generalities and, consequently, rather from predomi¬ 
nant interests than ideologies.^^ 

The fact that informed public opinion on matters of inter¬ 
national relations is scarce anywhere does not, of course, mean 
there is not plenty of uninformed opinion. The informed section 
of the general public may have the greater influence upon the 
shaping of foreign policy and may also influence the formation 
of opinion by the rest. But as far as the relation between ideolo¬ 
gy and foreign policy is concerned, the degree of information 
is relatively insignificant. The uninformed public can still rep¬ 
resent the national ideology, and the difficulties of establishing 
the relation between ideology and foreign policy among the in¬ 
formed prevail among the other group as well. 

The actual influence of public opinion upon the shape of 
foreign policy is indeed not clear at all. Lord Bryce stated in 
the last century that “the obvious weakness of government by 
public opinion is the difficulty of ascertaining it.” The research 
done since then has merely confirmed this contention.^* An 
added difficulty is the nature itself of public opinion, described 
by students of it as ephemeral, hasty, superficial, uncritical, 
prejudiced, stubborn, emotional, fickle, easily swayed and un¬ 
duly rigid.^* 

The content of an ideology also plays a role in determining 
how well public opinion may reflect it. The more abstract and 
unspecific it is, the less can public opinion be considered to ex¬ 
press it. 

On the score of abstraction democracy can hardly be sur¬ 
passed. Hence it is a poor guide to daily behavior, though a 
good platform for peoples of different cultures to unite upon. 
Within broad limits, democracy establishes relatively firm rules 
for the form of government. But it implies little for an economic 
system, except that it must be humanitarian in character. With 
regard to human relations, the fundamental rule is that they 
must be conducted with respect for the dignity of the individual 
and the essential equality of human beings, but these concepts 
are still very general. 
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The specific requirements of democracy regarding the sub¬ 
stance of international relations in a nation-state system are 
very debatable. The difficulty is that as practiced today, sover¬ 
eignty conflicts with democracy at many points. It robs the in¬ 
dividual of his usual democratic rights and privileges in the 
international sphere. Emotionally it needs nationalism with the 
claims that nationalism makes for the superiority of one's own 
people, claims contrary to democratic equalitarianism. National¬ 
ism leads to the anthropomorphization, if not the deification, of 
the state, to which the citizens become subordinated. The pur¬ 
suit and the pre-eminent place of the national interest are con¬ 
stantly running counter to the rule of the greatest good for the 
greatest number. 

Sovereignty and the task of guaranteeing the nation’s survival 
are bound to compromise democratic doctrine no matter how 
moral, altruistic, or cosmopolitan one may wish a foreign policy 
to be. They necessarily corrupt also the means and methods of 
foreign policy. On what these should be, democracy, by implica¬ 
tion, is somewhat more pronounced. Negotiation and compro¬ 
mise should supersede threat and force; majority rule by 
counting heads, not nations, should supplant dictation by the 
powerful; popular participation should be direct rather than in¬ 
direct or twice removed. To the extent that democratic peoples 
cannot afford or refuse to apply these consequences of their 
beliefs and values, there is deviation from democratic ideology. 
Many democratic persons try to solve the dilemma simply by 
declaring that the “defense of the community is the highest 
moral obligation of the statesman.”®® In this way the democratic 
conscience is pacified, but at the expense of democratic doctrine. 

The ideology of theoretical communism creates a different 
situation in this respect. Compared to democracy, communism 
is specific and dogmatic. As long as the government remains a 
dictatorship of the proletariat, the form of government is more 
unequivocal. The same is true of the economic system, the soc¬ 
ial pattern, and the interpretation of the coiuse of human events. 
Communism requires the underwriting of many more specific 
values and beliefs than democracy. It leaves little freedom of 
choice. For this reason alone it is a much less suitable ideolo- 
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gical foundation for international organization. It handicaps the 
integration of diverse cultures,’” quite apart from the nature of 
its beliefs, which arc most inimical to the establishment of a 
world organization. Because of these rigidities, though, it facili¬ 
tates the prediction of behavior in a given situation and the de¬ 
termination of when and to what degree public opinion is an 
expression of ideology. 

These empirical findings of research into public opinion 
confirm the preceding analysis of the relation of interests to 
ideology, from which the former clearly emerge as extremely 
influential. Nevertheless, after all doubts about public opinion 
have been stated, after all its weaknesses have been analyzed, 
there remains the fact that such a thing as public opinion exists, 
that its influence upon foreign policy is undeniable, and that it 
shows, more often than individual opinions, and in purer form, 
the imprint of the national ideology. The explanation is that 
like the national ideology it is an abstraction. It is the sum total 
of the similarities in individual opinions prevailing among a 
group or groups of citizens. A given public opinion may not be 
shared by any one individual, yet it represents the basic traits 
of many individual opinions. And because individual opinions 
are expressions of values and beliefs, though colored by inter¬ 
ests, public opinion shows traces of the national ideology. 

For no matter how cynical one may be about the character 
of public opinion as an expression of ideology and no matter 
how much the influence of opinion upon action may be re¬ 
strained by selfish interests, there are limits beyond which no 
government can successfully go in contravening the most 
strongly held values and beliefs of a people. If the American 
people believed in miracles and had the values of cannibals, 
American foreign policy would look different from what it is 
today. What is true in this very hypothetical case is true in a 
more realistic situation, even though the evidence may be harder 
to find. 

There are good reasons why public opinion shows the effect 
of the national ideology. Expressions of opinion do not commit 
one in the way that actions do, especially when those voicing 
them are not simultaneously responsible for their consequences. 
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In this case, interest does not yet have the strong part it has in 
determining action, and opinion can then be a purer expression 
of values and beliefs. Furthermore, in the views men express 
publicly, they are likely to exhibit higher standards than they 
set for themselves, and to live up to one’s ideology is considered 
laudable. To maintain such criteria is a matter not only of pres¬ 
tige but also of vanity. “It would be repulsive to our vanity and 
egotism to place others on a level equal to or higher than our 
own. We use higher standards for others than for ourselves. The 
beneficial and significant result for society of the collective 
effect of this desire to criticize others and deceive ourselves is 
that public opinion is morally always superior to the society 
itself.” Inasmuch, therefore, as public opinion has a share in 
the making of foreign policy, the national ideology also has a 
share in it. 

There are two other, more distinct ways in which ideology is 
related to foreign affairs. Curiously enough, in both the ideology 
of the nation affects the policy of other nations more than it 
affects the policy of its own. 

The first situation is that in which a national ideology attracts 
the citizens of other nations. To have their ideology attractive 
beyond their own borders is in general pleasing to nations, since 
having friends and sympathizers abroad assists their foreign 
policy. Throughout history governments have exploited this 
possibility through their foreign propaganda. Unlike ideological 
appeals directed internally, those directed abroad are designed 
either to strengthen bonds of friendship or to undermine morale 
and create fifth columns. Cordell Hull remarks in his memoirs 
that one purpose behind his never losing an opportunity to state 
and restate the moral principles of international conduct was to 
“get peoples everywhere to believe in them so that, if aggressor 
governments sought war, their peoples might object or resist; 
and, if war did come, such peoples, having these principles at 
heart, would eventually swing back to the right international 
road.” 

A nation toward which such appeals are directed will try to 
frustrate their success by shaping its foreign policy accordingly. 
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The fear that democratic ideas may gain a foothold in the Soviet 
Union or its satellites is doubtless responsible for the iron cur¬ 
tain and Russia’s nonparticipation in so many international or¬ 
ganizations. On the other hand, Russia’s attempts to create sym¬ 
pathetic and compliant groups in foreign countries have resulted 
in the introduction of certain features into the foreign policy of 
these nations that would not otherwise be present. 

A second way in which the ideology of one nation may in¬ 
fluence the foreign policy of another results from the belief by 
one that the other will act according to its national ideology. 
Hence policies are shaped in anticipation of what another 
government’s policy is presumed, on the basis of its ideology, to 
be. As this anticipation may occur on either side, the paradoxical 
result is that though a government may be little influenced by 
its own ideology, nevertheless that ideology may partly deter¬ 
mine the policy of another government. 

The Russians appear convinced that the values and beliefs of 
the Western nations will inevitably result in an attack against 
the Soviet Union. The West is convinced that communist ideolo¬ 
gy will lead to Russian aggression. Consequently each is shaping 
its foreign policy not so much according to the prescriptions of 
its own ideology as according to its reactions to the other’s. 
Now whereas it may seem that the dogmatic doctrinal content 
of communism, the conspiratorial, paranoic character of its 
practical exponents, and the nature of totalitarian institutions, 
give the West better reasons for acting in this manner than the 
Soviet Union can find, the fact remains that ideology is exerting 
this paradoxical influence upon international relations. 

A summary of this investigation®^ into the nature of ideology 
and its influence on foreign relations shows that today its role in 
this region is greatly exaggerated. So many variable and unex¬ 
plored areas of human behavior are involved in the problem 
that nothing can be asserted with certainty. There is, at any 
rate, great need of humility in making any positive assertions. 
The available evidence tends to indicate that ideology plays 
some part in international relations. The nature of ideology it¬ 
self, however, and the competition of other influences, especially 
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those arising from particular interests, limit that part; the more 
the issue becomes specific, the smaller the part becomes. 

m 

The elusive connection between ideology and international 
relations complicates the task of designing an international or¬ 
ganization for cultural affairs. Yet a world organization for peace 
can obviously not overlook the connection, no matter how elu¬ 
sive it may be. Since a world organization can hope to be suc¬ 
cessful only as a world community develops, the existence of 
national ideologies with incompatible aspects is undesirable. A 
community postulates a type of social cooperation that would 
be greatly facilitated by agreement upon at least the most basic 
and general values. What these may be cannot be predicted. 
Values and beliefs vary with the prevailing culture. Within a 
national community those have tended to be stressed that are 
favorable to its preservation, while those have been underem¬ 
phasized that are detrimental to it. The amalgamation of values 
and beliefs has been facilitated to some extent by the develop¬ 
ment of new common interests. The flexibility of ideology and 
interests has permitted a perennial adjustment in favor of the 
maintenance and the enlargement of the community. In most 
Western nations, for instance, religion was once considered a 
most fundamental aspect of ideology. Today religious beliefs 
are in a sufficiently unemphasized position not to endanger the 
community fabric.®® Creeds regarding political or economic 
systems are in the ideological foreground, and it is they that 
threaten the preservation of communities. 

In most states nationalism together with common interests is 
a strong contributing force toward overcoming groupings, 
whether within the nation or crossing national borders, that are 
based on other ideological considerations. The breakdown of in¬ 
ternational socialist or church associations in times of national 
emergency testifies to that. Integrating elements can operate 
with different degrees of intensity, but the main point is that the 
very fact a thing is held in common by a group serves to keep 
the community together. From this standpoint, the existence of 
common values and beliefs would be advantageous. 
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So far the emphasis has been on ideology, which is only a part 
of culture. But the emphasis appears justified in view of the fact 
that the masses are being aroused on ideological grounds to 
support national foreign policies and even war. This fact is the 
primary concern of an international organization for peace. 
Friction between peoples and a threat to peace can nevertheless 
develop from wider cultural causes. Friction can develop from 
the manifestations of culture, not because these manifestations 
are necessarily directed against other peoples, but because they 
are interpreted by others in a certain way. Willful destruction 
of the flag is resented because the flag has an important sym¬ 
bolic value to the citizen, not because a piece of cloth was torn. 
The use of shell money by the native on a Pacific island instead 
of silver coins does not itself cause friction with a citizen of the 
Western world. The fact, however, makes the native “different” 
in the eyes of the Western man, which all too often is equiva¬ 
lent to making him “inferior.” From “different” and “inferior” it 
is usually a short, illogical step to “suspicious” and “dangerous.” 
People fear what they are unfamiliar with (the hereafter, there¬ 
fore, most of all!). 

The promotion of understanding among peoples, an under¬ 
standing of their cultures as well as mutual understanding on 
some common ground, has therefore frequently been described 
as a major task of international organization in the cultural 
sphere. “No association of nations can hope to exist without a 
spiritual and intellectual understanding,” stated the first Assem¬ 
bly of the League. Understanding may prevent some of the 
undesirable consequences of ignorance and of the superficial 
observation of different behavior. But understanding is only a 
necessary, not a sufficient, foundation for an association of 
nations. What help is it to the potential victim if the cannibal 
makes him understand what values and beliefs are responsible 
for his being eaten? It is, indeed, doubtful that the Western 
man\s belief in his superiority would be eliminated if he under¬ 
stood the cultural pattern within which the native uses shell 
money. More probably learning more about the native’s culture 
would only confirm his conviction of superiority.^^® These ex¬ 
amples suggest that beyond the promotion of understanding 
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there are other tasks if an international organization aims at 
minimizing friction due to cultural differences. 

One of these tasks must be the elimination of elements within 
an ideology that aim directly or indirectly at the destruction or 
subjection of other cultural groups. The belief in racial superi¬ 
ority, and the right deduced from it to wipe out the Untermen- 
schen, would be such an element. To set one’s nation above 
others after the manner of the slogan “Right or wrong, my 
Country” would be another. Yet another would be the belief in 
a world mission to spread one’s own civilization or ideology 
with the help of the sword. 

Another important task of the world organization will be to 
create community bonds strong enough to permit cultural di¬ 
versity within social unity or, short of that ambitious goal, to 
make the world ‘‘safe for differences.” This involves two steps 
that can be performed simultaneously. One is the prevention of 
conflict arising from mutual nonappreciation of cultures. The 
other is the creation of a cultural unity within which cultural 
diversity cannot exercise disruptive effects. 

For the first step, knowledge of the problems and ways of life 
of peoples across the globe must become sufficiently general so 
that “positive toleration” is possible.^^ A group accustomed 
locally to great cultural diversity easily accepts outsiders and 
takes their difference for granted. Such a group has learned 
the vital lesson that its own culture is only one of many ways in 
which human beings solve the basic problems confronting all 
alike, namely, how to adjust to the environment and survive.^® 
It has become humble and cosmopolitan in the awareness that 
its own culture is not necessarily the best, not properly an ob¬ 
jective for everyone, nor a standard by which to evaluate other 
cultures. 

The second step necessitates emphasis on cultural similarities 
and on the common paraphernalia, such as symbols and institu¬ 
tions, that tend to integrate groups. An organization can go 
further and can create such paraphernalia. Such activity will 
facilitate a favorable acculturation, which otherwise does not 
necessarily result from closer contacts between cultures.^^^ 

Both of these tasks, like presumably all activities of an inter- 
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national organization for cultural affairs, involve cultural 
changes, possibly of considerable magnitude. The enterprise is 
an extraordinarily difficult and delicate one, especially when 
the stimulus comes from outside. An artificially induced cultural 
change may provoke a reaction in a direction opposite to that 
desired. Yet since both the changes spoken of above are within 
definite limits, they are not beyond feasibility. The same cannot 
with certainty be said of a third conceivable task of an inter¬ 
national cultural organization: the creation of a world culture. 

In spite of the hopelessness of such a task (if really one cul¬ 
ture is meant), and of the danger that it may lead to Gleich- 
schaltung, there are advocates of it who feel that the goal should 
be established as a guide to action and a stimulus to endeavor. 
If the goal should ever be reached, a dull world will perhaps 
have arrived. But this may be the price men must pay for con¬ 
cord, since the provincialism and narrow-mindedness of people 
who cannot tolerate, let alone enjoy, the existence of cultures 
other than their own prevent the achievement of harmony with¬ 
in diversity. 

The questions that arise at once are which culture is to re¬ 
main untouched and which has to sacrifice itself. And according 
to what standard is world-wide integration to be achieved? Ob¬ 
viously no single culture can be chosen as the prototype, since 
none can claim to represent eternal wisdom or everywhere alike 
to solve human problems. At the very least, concessions must be 
made on the basis of variations in environments, and differentia¬ 
tions are thereby already introduced again. The answer is lack¬ 
ing as yet. Perhaps one purpose of an international organization 
should, then, be to work out some principles to which all 
peoples could subscribe and on the basis of which sufficient 
unity in essential respects could be created to permit diversity 
in details.*^ 

Julian Huxley, as Director General of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, has struggled 
with the problem of finding a philosophy to guide the Organiza¬ 
tion. He had hoped that “a scientific world humanism, global in 
extent and evolutionary in background” might serve as a philo¬ 
sophy acceptable to all members. Hardly had he announced it 
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when opposition arose on the grounds that it ran counter to 
dialectical materialism and that it was a partly British, partly 
Western philosophy, unacceptable to many peoples.*^ 

Another suggested approach to a world culture is to concen¬ 
trate upon certain minimal characteristics that all human beings 
and all human relations have in common. Humanity might be 
the standard. But the consciousness of our common humanity 
has been taught for centuries by religious men and philosophers 
without conspicuous success. Generalities, driven beyond rather 
narrow bounds, become meaningless to most men. 

The suggestion of Margaret Mead is less general and all- 
encompassing. As a basis for a world culture, she would empha¬ 
size the essentials of behavior without regard to any of its 
particular cultural forms. Instead of Methodists and Baptists 
fighting one another, they should unite on the common platform 
of Protestantism; instead of Protestants fighting Jews or Catho¬ 
lics, they should all unite on the higher platform of religion as 
the all-inclusive value; the next more inclusive value might be 
“things of the human spirit,” a value broad enough for religious 
and antireligious persons both. The more abstract the basis of 
unity, the more diversity it would permit. On some such basis. 
Miss Mead thinks, a world community might arise, all groups 
adhering to these over-all, abstract values, to which they might 
be loyal in difiFerent ways appropriate to their own cultures. 
There would thus develop a “type of multidimensional world 
culture, within which there would be interdependence of di¬ 
verse values rather than a world in which any one interest or 
function so dominated the others that single value scales, com¬ 
petition, and destruction were the concomitants.”*® 

Assuming that agreement can be reached on where the line 
to ever further abstraction must be drawn (short of “We are all 
human” becoming the common denominator), there are diffi¬ 
culties in the realization of Miss Mead s plan that appear prac¬ 
tically insurmountable. The similarities in all cultures on which 
men are to concentrate (the fact that they all speak in language, 
marry, take care of their dead, house themselves, have laws of 
hospitality, make music, etc.) will turn out to be extremely 
broad and general. There are innumerable broad classifications 
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and universal categories within the realm of culture; very few 
specific and concretely existing cultural elements, however, have 
ever been found in universal distribution.^^ And it is the specific 
and concrete form which the particular cultural element takes 
in a given group that is important to the individual. He is, 
normally, uninterested in the universal aspect of the specific 
element, even if this can easily be recognized. The common 
element in chopsticks and forks is not hard to perceive, yet the 
user of the one appears queer to the user of the other. 

In search of common ground writers have pointed to the cul¬ 
tural heritage possessed in common by vast sections of mankind, 
such as the philosophy of Greece, the civilization of Rome, art, 
literature, ideals of social reform, and especially science and the 
scientific method.^"’ Unfortunately, as history shows, the unity 
existing in this area is easily overcome by the separating forces 
active in international relations. To a considerable degree these 
intellectual achievements are the common possession of only a 
relatively small elite, which represents much of what cosmo¬ 
politanism there is in the world already and which may not be 
politically influential or interested. Many a scientist, moreover, 
is also a nationalist, which seems to prove that intellect and 
emotion can lead tw^o separate lives within the same man. 

This is something that has so far been overlooked in inter¬ 
national organizations. Those who planned for or constructed 
them have put their faith in essentially rational means and 
methods in the belief, unsubstantiated in practice, that intel¬ 
lectual conviction about the desirability of a goal will bring 
forth the requisite behavior to achieve it. Emotion and imagina¬ 
tion are part of human nature. They, more than the intellect, 
create enthusiasm for a cause. Totalitarian regimes, political or 
religious, are successful because they enlist the whole person¬ 
ality, because they “command the imagination, with all the im¬ 
pulses and motives we have been accustomed to call inner.” 

There is nothing shameful in the existence of nonrational 
characteristics in human nature, nor therefore in the frank 
recognition of them and their influence upon human behavior. 
The failure to enlist for international organization the enthu¬ 
siasm springing from emotional inspiration will guarantee the 
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perpetuation of nationalism. An international organization in 
cultural affairs should both enlighten intellectually and inspire 
emotionally the peoples of the world and should develop tech¬ 
niques by which sentiment as well as reason can be engaged in 
its support. It cannot ignore that emotional attitudes toward 
values and beliefs held by a people are integral parts of a 
national culture. 

Existing international organizations in the cultural field have 
never made a systematic effort toward the fulfillment of these 
tasks. There was hope, perhaps, that the improvement of com¬ 
munications, the spread of knowledge and the exchange of ideas 
and of persons might eventually lead to that result. But the 
ideal of a world culture or a world mind is nowhere mentioned. 
It may be read into some of the inspiring preambles to the 
instruments establishing cultural organizations, but the clauses 
specifically implementing these broadly stated purposes fall 
short of the ambitious aims. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations had no reference at 
all to international cultural cooperation. Agitation for an organi¬ 
zation in this field began during the very first session of the As¬ 
sembly, but resistance arose immediately. Some nations feared 
inroads into their internal affairs, others felt governmental activ¬ 
ity might infringe upon academic freedom, still others hesitated 
to devote scarce funds to such luxuries. The unpronounced fear 
of many was presumably that such an organization might be 
successful and undermine sovereignty! 

The pressure from intellectually inclined governments brought 
forth the International Committee of Intellectual Cooperation 
in 1921. The membership of the Committee consisted of the 
most outstanding intellectuals in all parts of the world. Sub¬ 
sequent organizations followed this precedent and tried to get 
the support of eminent persons and learned societies every¬ 
where. The very fact that the members of the Committee were 
intellectuals, however, had a certain disadvantage. The enter¬ 
prise was hampered by an almost complete lack of funds just 
when it was new and needed to be developed. 

The Committee drew up a program according to which it 
worked through national committees, utilizing existing private 
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organizations. Decentralization and democratic participation 
thus became the practice both as a matter of principle and fi¬ 
nancial necessity. In 1924 the French government, the only 
government willing to back up convictions with finances, offered 
to create and endow an International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation in Paris. With some reluctance the League mem¬ 
bers accepted, and in 1926 the Institute began to function. 
Simultaneously the League recognized the Organization of In¬ 
tellectual Cooperation, giving it equal status with other League 
organs. The Institute, though closely linked to the League, re¬ 
mained autonomous, being directly responsible to the Intel¬ 
lectual Committee of the Assembly and Council. 

There was no dearth of ideas in the Institute, and they were 
all on a high, abstract, intellectual plane. Probably for that very 
reason, there was little response to them by the general public, 
and on international relations no discernible impression was 
made. The excellent research studies, the numerous conferences, 
and the many cultural contacts which originated from the Insti¬ 
tute have not as yet visibly changed the behavior of nations. 
This need not be cause for despair, however, but rather a warn- 
ing.'*’^ In an age of mass society, an organization must aim at the 
masses. It need not ignore the intellectuals, but if it considers 
that its “mission is to serve the elite, which contributes to the 
education of the people,” as Torres Bodet said as Director Gen¬ 
eral of UNESCO, it imposes upon itself an unnecessary and pos¬ 
sibly fatal limit. 

UNESCO is provided with a broader base of activities.** It 
can cover more subjects and reach more people. It includes and 
heavily stresses education, which was jealously guarded under 
the League as a strictly national preserve. Educators that felt 
differently were obliged to create their own, private organ¬ 
ization. The expanded jurisdiction of UNESCO made the non¬ 
participation of the Soviet Union and other closed societies 
inevitable. But even among less fearful and insecure states the 
apprehension of “cultiu’al imperialism” (coca-colonizationi) led 
to certain limitations upon the Organization’s freedom of action. 
Notwithstanding the sweeping preamble to its constitution, the 
subsequent articles do not entirely eliminate the barriers to its 
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making the fullest use of its potentialities as a contributor to 
peace. 

In the enumeration of purposes and functions the stress is 
on “advancing the mutual knowledge and understanding of 
peoples,” on giving a “fresh impulse to popular education and to 
the spread of culture,” and on the “maintenance, increase, and 
diffusion of knowledge.” Education being a desirable end in 
itself, these steps are laudable. Inasmuch, moreover, as the crea¬ 
tion of cultural contacts is conducive to a world community, 
their possible contribution to the maintenance of peace is un¬ 
deniable. But they are inadequate. Anthropologists have found 
that, generally speaking, advances in culture are correlated with 
the prevalence of warfare. Education, the diffusion of knowl¬ 
edge, and the spread of culture are functions with which alone 
a cultural organization working toward peace cannot be satis¬ 
fied and are less than the tasks such an organization ought to 
set itself.^* 

These functions must be given a positive content. The 
UNESCO constitution does this only in a most general way. It 
does not permit the Organization to attack forcefully, directly, 
and constructively those cultural elements that contribute to 
conflict among nations. This omission saved UNESCO from 
having to choose a philosophy. But it is a great pity there was so 
little boldness shown. For by the nature of its general aim and 
its individual participants, UNESCO is excellently qualified to 
help create that moral and spiritual world-wide affinity that 
would be a major contribution to a decent world order. Within 
its narrow bounds it is beginning to do that, especially by the 
development of techniques for cultural communication. It is 
capable of doing much more by a liberal interpretation of its 
constitution. Nations, jealous of their sovereignty, however, may 
not permit it to enlarge the radius of its activities. The danger 
is that it will be able to perform only the minimum tasks under 
its narrow constitution; the maximum ones will not be at¬ 
tempted. 
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Planning for Organization 


World organization is an application of the principle of plan¬ 
ning. Planning is implied in any form of organization and has 
existed ever since man had to provide for his own future. Its 
novelty as understood in the contemporary sense lies in its com¬ 
prehensiveness. As now discussed planning refers not only to a 
separate, detailed, singular aspect of a sector of social life but 
to the sector itself or even to the whole social life. Instead of 
dealing with a strategic factor in a system or situation, it now 
deals with the svstem or the situation as such.^ 

In its early history, international organization handled par¬ 
ticular aspects of international relations as the need arose. 
Modern organization attempts to integrate all aspects through 
over-all planning. Planning, so to speak, no longer stands within 
but above international life. Through organization, the whole 
range of world affairs is to be coordinated and shaped to guar¬ 
antee a continuous, peaceful integration. 

The purpose of the United Nations, 'a center for harmonizing 
the actions of nations” in order to attain the common ends of the 
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Organization, well indicates its nature as a planning agency. 
Even more than the League was, it is a true child of the age of 
planning. Their arrival was almost inevitable in view of the 
growing complexity of international life. The division of labor 
in national and international life is the strongest objective force 
behind the trend toward planning. The increasing specialization 
in every field of human activity, material and mental, has made 
human beings in every sphere so dependent on one another that 
over-all planning has become a necessity. 

In primitive society, with its limited alternatives in the field 
of social action, the need of conscious, rational planning is less 
obvious than in advanced societies with their enormous potenti¬ 
alities and sensitive interrelations. “We live, think, and plan for a 
future in a larger world; we apply old knowledge and seek new 
knowledge in a world more ample than that in which our ances¬ 
tors lived and wrought. Larger horizons remake social and in¬ 
dividual life, for they give greater scope to effort. They supplant 
the doctrine 'thus far shalt thou go and no farther,’ with 'farther 
canst thou go and still farther.’ They turn attention from con¬ 
templation of limitations to a survey of the possibilities in hu¬ 
man existence and from man as a record of achievements to man 
as a promise of unlimited potentialities. Human potentiality 
must be expressed not merely in tenns of status but also in terms 
of dynamics, in terms of trend as well as of position.”^ 

Modern civilization has developed techniques that make 
cumulative effort possible and inevitable and that may therefore 
result in great advances in material welfare and knowledge if 
social cooperation and coordination can be achieved. They are 
also providing the means to master the consequent complexity 
of modern life, although unfortunately society does not always 
use them. Among these planning is foremost; about the need of 
it there can be little dispute although there may be some about 
the degree. There is no other way to cope with the interdepen¬ 
dence of all aspects of modern social life. Even those very much 
opposed in principle to planning have conceded the need of 
programs for social action; they acknowledge that we should 
handle “our common problems as rationally as possible and that, 
in so doing, we should use as much foresight as we can com- 
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mand. In this sense everybody who is not a complete fatalist 
is a planner. . . ® 

As soon as it is admitted that society has reached a stage of 
such interdependence that planned coordination is required for 
its very survival, it seems futile to fight planning. For since ob¬ 
jective reasons are largely responsible for the trend toward 
planning, the danger is that those who oppose it on subjective 
grounds, fallaciously thinking to preserve their freedom, will be¬ 
come the prey of those who wish to seize authority and direct 
the trend for selfish purposes. Freedom can never be had be¬ 
yond the limits of a compromise with other, competing values 
and with social controls. There is no doubt that the progressive 
social organization and planning accompanying the develop¬ 
ment of society are decreasing freedom in some areas of indi¬ 
vidual life, but, more often than not, only in order to preserve 
or even increase it in other, more highly valued areas. The truth 
is that more people across the globe are able to develop their 
individuality today than ever before in history. Planning, there¬ 
fore, need not ultimately mean a loss in the total measure of 
freedom. On the contrary, under the conditions of modern soci¬ 
ety, it may mean an increase. Which result ensues depends 
upon who does the planning, how, and for what purpose. Cer¬ 
tain it is, however, that planning is inevitable in the growing 
complexity of human society. Those concerned about demo¬ 
cratic values would therefore do better to plan wisely than to 
let the initative and means fall by default into the hands of 
those eager to destroy democracy. The failure to plan may well 
have that result.^ 

International organization is an outgrowth of the trend 
toward planning. The League of Nations as a first attempt to 
integrate international politics arose out of an awareness that 
conditions had reached the stage where planning was necessary 
if complete chaos in international society was to be avoided. 
The more catholic scope of the United Nations reflects the in¬ 
creased interdependence of all phases of international life that 
has developed since the end of World War I, and the genius 
behind its structure reflects the planning pattern of thought. 

Planning, a result of the widening of man’s horizon, is also 
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stimulated by man’s social nature and especially his desire for 
security. Insecurity in the present and uncertainty about the 
future are very disturbing to most people. Whatever the 
strength of other, counteracting drives, such as the thirst for 
adventure, for new experiences, or for taking risks, the urge to 
be secure is a most powerful determinant in life. The dynamism 
of the technological age is a disquieting force in human exis¬ 
tence. Democracy with its stress upon individual independence, 
self-reliance, and responsibility, and capitalism with its fluctua¬ 
tions, competitiveness, and emphasis upon economic success as 
a mark of social status, are most antagonistic to the sense of se¬ 
curity.® The bewilderment of the democratic citizen, confronted 
with problems which even experts cannot solve, the fear of the 
individual for his economic welfare, constantly endangered by 
booms and depressions and changes over which he has no con¬ 
trol, understandably engender a longing for the leader who 
claims to be omniscient. Undesirable as they are from the stand¬ 
point of human dignity, totalitarian-authoritarian systems give 
the individual, as did the medieval city, a feeling of social and 
economic security. This fact may explain why they appeal and 
why individualistic political and economic regimes are so rare. 
The psychological attraction of planning is that it supplies a 
definite program of action, it promises a purposive direction of 
events, and it gives assurance, real or illusory, of some coopera¬ 
tive, social control over the future. In short, planning conveys 
a feeling of security.® 

For this reason, planning for international organization is 
usually at a peak during wars, when insecurity is high. In the 
face of upheaval and unrest, popular longing for a peaceful, 
stable world is great, and the willingness to make concessions 
and sacrifices for the sake of more international cooperation 
seems boundless. Such times seem propitious for putting into 
practice new plans for an improved world order because people 
are inclined to consider extreme social crises, especially wars, 
as the conclusion of a major chapter in history. A new age is 
expected to begin. But when the crisis is over and the time 
for the new era arrives, conditions appear very different from 
those anticipated, and the plan for the new world appears im- 
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practicable, if not altogether extraneous to the present situa¬ 
tion. 

The illusion that war makes a tabula rasa quickly vanishes. 
War is recognized as just another means of diplomacy, just one 
more tool in the eternal struggle for power and prestige. “Real¬ 
ism” and “the facts” reduce the great plan to very modest pro¬ 
portions, little enthusiasm for it surviving. That enthusiasm was 
high at the beginning of the war, when, stimulated by “war 
aims,” it served as a prop to morale and when the breakdown of 
law and the unreliability of power led to a compensatory flight 
into the highest human values. At such a time, people exper¬ 
ience new facts, they are under stress, they suffer shocks, they 
doubt the old system: thcv are readv for change."^ Their support 
of peace plans then is undoubtedly sincere. Faith is easy be¬ 
cause they believe that a change in structure is all that is 
needed, that thev themselves and their attitudes need not be 
changed. The organization of the world is blamed for the catas¬ 
trophe; the faulty structure, they think, should be redesigned. 

As the fortunes of war become clearer, however, peace plans 
lose their popularity. The victor feeds on victories. The 
vanquished sustains his last efforts by an appeal to the need of 
sur\dval, and thereafter is silenced by his successful opponent. 
Even on the victor s side, ideas about the brave new world be¬ 
come a faded memory. The demand now arises for an end to 
experiments, uncertainties, and .sacrifices. Compared to the 
chaotic period of crisis just undergone, the era of comparative 
quiet and stability that preceded it appears attractive and de¬ 
sirable to revert to. The urge for security is strong, and instead 
of finding expression in planning, which would involve a change 
in attitudes if not in mode of life, it comes out in a welcoming 
of the return to “normalcy,” which is the easier way. To a care¬ 
worn and war-tired people, it is pleasant to fall back into 
patterns of habitual behavior. The fact that pre-war conditions 
made the war possible is forgotten. 

The international organization that emerges from war, there¬ 
fore, shows little resemblance to the plans elaborated during it, 
and is, in substance, more closely related to the prewar organi¬ 
zational set-4ip. Le Ron's dictum that “even when a belief is 
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severely shaken, the institutions to which it has given rise retain 
their strength and disappear but slowly” applies.^ The new or¬ 
ganization is usually only noininallv a fulfillment of govern¬ 
mental promises during wartime, a fulfillment designed to ap¬ 
pease the few surviving "idealists” and those among the masses 
whose enthusiasm has not yet died. 

This conservative trend is facilitated and reinforced by the 
decline of popular interest in world affairs that normally follows 
wars; yet without this interest the necessary changes in attitude 
to make a newly organized world possible cannot come about. 
During the crisis the personal involvement of everybody in 
world affairs is obvious. The average citizen is interested. He 
attempts to grasp the fundamentals underlying the situation. He 
concentrates on the immediate issues, which, though torn out 
:)f their historical context, seem broadly comprehensible because 
for the sake of obtaining his cooperation in the war effort, they 
have been presented in simplified terms of black and white* He 
ignores the background of the crisis and has only the vaguest 
picture of its possible consequences. With the passing of the 
crisis, his personal involvement in international affairs seems to 
diminish, and his interest accordingly wanes. The issues become 
less clear-cut and capable of being grasped. The little problems 
of the daily life of normalcy again assume larger proportions. 
The world is a big place, and to understand the interrelation of 
two and a half billion people seems hopeless. The individual, 
in these circumstances, lacks an incentive toward continued 
interest in world affairs. He feels neither pressure nor urgency 
to change his attitude or make anv personal sacrifices for the 
sake of rationally planned cooperation among nations.^ 

If the individual does not realize the connection between him¬ 
self and world events, it is obviously hard for him to understand 
a global plan for international relations. To envisage the world 
as a unit and the nations within it acting according to an over¬ 
all plan requires considerable imagination. The concept cannot 
appear real to the mass of the world s population, who have 
never moved far beyond the village limit, literally and figur¬ 
atively, and whose major concern is where to find a handful of 
rice for the day's living. The realm of world politics and inter- 
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national events is so far beyond the consciousness of most men 
that the cultural and psychological factors pressing for inter¬ 
national planning cannot have their full effect. 

If the oneness of the world and its consequences entered 
more deeply into the awareness of the average citizen, the 
fetters of tradition might be broken. Intellectually the citizen 
may grasp this fact. But between understanding it and acting 
upon it there is a deep gap. The behavior patterns of today were 
fashioned when the need of world planning was not very urgent 
and the possibilities were limited on technical grounds. Early 
world plans were therefore largely utopian. They were pictures 
of an ideal rather than programs for social action. Consequently 
they came to be regarded as the products of dreamers or in¬ 
habitants of ivory towers. The idea is one that lingers, and it 
contributes its share to befogging the existing need and the pos¬ 
sibility of comprehensive world planning. 

This reputation of world plans was deserved as long as they 
rested on prophecy rather than prediction, as long as the back¬ 
wardness of the social sciences made both the analysis of social 
problems and consequently the .suggested solutions inadequate. 
The study of international relations suffered strongly from this 
backwardness, and is still suffering from it. The vast bulk of the 
work in this field is descriptive, and there has been little effort 
to elaborate any generally valid principles that may serve as 
guides to future action. In general, however, progress in the 
social sciences is becoming one of the most potent forces behind 
the trend toward planning. It is a force that has changed civili¬ 
zation and is creating environmental conditions in which human 
characteristics hitherto presenting barriers may be turned into 
stimuli to planning. 

In view of the limitations of human knowledge in the past, 
clinging to custom and habit was an understandable method of 
guaranteeing the security and regularity of social action — hence 
the taboos among primitive peoples and the discouragement of 
inventions and innovations in the Middle Ages. Precedent was 
the great master of human behavior and of the organization of 
society. An attempt to live by such principles today could lead 
to catastrophe. Catastrophe, however, need not occur. Advances 
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in the sciences are widening the range of accurate analysis, the 
possibilities of prediction, and the means of social manipulation. 
They are narrowing the power of precedent over the human 
mind, breaking down the resistance to change, and creating a 
mental framework in which experimentation and planning are 
becoming acceptable. The growing demand for planning has by 
now developed into a serious challenge to traditionalism, rugged 
individualism, and laissez faire. In this atmosphere, planning for 
international relations cannot long stay behind. 

These strong drives toward planning nevertheless should not 
obscure the fact that the feasibility of a plan for world organi¬ 
zation is not beyond questioning. Notwithstanding the advis¬ 
ability, not to say the need, of conditioning man’s mind to a new 
pattern of thinking, no undue optimism should veil the barriers 
to successful planning for world affairs. The enormous complex¬ 
ity of world society, with its millions of variables, makes it im¬ 
possible to anticipate and provide for aU the consequences of 
all the interactions and interrelations of billions of human 
beings. Any plan can at best deal with broad principles. Much 
must be left to uncontrolled “informal organization,” which in 
every society covers a vast area. It includes the regular, 
functional processes of society that develop from the day-to-day 
contacts among its members and embraces the mores, customs, 
common sympathies and antipathies, conventions, folkways, 
moral codes, and symbols built up in the course of its existence. 
This is the area of the social order that cannot easily be con¬ 
trolled from the outside and that simply altering the formal 
organizational structure will not change. The power of this in¬ 
formal organization is “so great, its inertia and resistance to 
deliberate change so manifest, and the problem of inducing in 
it changes desired and only those desired is so delicate and com¬ 
plex that its bearing on social and political planning will surely 
not be missed.”*® 

But even planning on broad principles is beset with many 
di£Bculties. They stem from the impossibility of forseeing all the 
results of uncontrollable human actions and aspirations. The 
failure of a number of attempts of Western European nations to 
create a union shows how diflScult it is to achieve a plan even 
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where the desire for it is strong. The American Constitution 
illustrates how a plan in action may lead to results differing 
greatly from those anticipated. These cases do not prove the im¬ 
possibility of planning. They merely indicate the need of careful 
analysis of the factors involved and of setting limits for the plan. 
In the attempt to avoid failure, plans will tend to rest upon past 
experience, as most international organizations hitherto have 
done. But this is inadequate. Formal organization must move in 
the direction of evolutionary planning. It must aim at an im¬ 
proved world order.^^ From this standpoint the United Nations 
is very conservative. It is the formal sanction of what is, rather 
than a blueprint of what ought to be. 

The very good excuse is, of course, that an organization can¬ 
not be better than the foundation upon which it rests. The 
absence of a world community is the basic cause of the United 
Nations' shortcomings. These can be pointed out easily enough. 
An organization assuming to make and execute a world-wide 
plan needs power and authority. The coordination and guidance 
of the international behavior of nations, about which statesmen 
talk so much and do so little, involves restrictions upon the free¬ 
dom of action of every nation. In a nation-state system based 
on sovereignty, it is inconceivable that nations should accept 
these restrictions, and the Organization therefore cannot hope 
to become a center for the harmonizing of national policies. 
Through its machinery temporary harmony may well be 
achieved thanks to some fortunate accident or coincidence, and 
the sphere of informal organization may be broadened. As a 
matter of principle, however, no social organization of the 
catholic scope of the state or the world can influence the be¬ 
havior of its members according to a preconceived plan if it is 
based on voluntary cooperation alone. 

As long as in international relations there is a premium upon 
absolute freedom of maneuverability and complete inde¬ 
pendence, the voluntary surrender of freedom of action as a 
matter of policy cannot be expected. Once the necessity of each 
nation's guaranteeing its own survival has been eliminated by 
the creation of a superior authority, the members of a world 
organization can afford to replace rivalry for power by coopera- 
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tion and mutual aid. Any schemes short of such revolutionarv 
changes are at best straws to which the world can cling for the 
sake of preserving a precarious peace, at worst quack medi> 
cines to help people fool themselves. It is unrealistic to expect 
One World tomorrow. It is equally unrealistic to expect peace 
from conferences over disarmament, atomic weapon control, 
modifications of the veto, or amendments to formal constitutions. 
Of them it can hardly be said even that ‘*every little bit helps,” 
because the prerogatives and powers conferred over are the 
very instruments through which nations maintain their sover¬ 
eignty. They will be the last things nations will agree to change 
in substance, no matter what they may sign on paper. To believe 
that from such conferences an important improvement in rela¬ 
tions between nations can ('merge is merely to perpetuate the 
evil state of world affairs, for they are bound to fail and increase 
public disillusionment with international meetings. Substantial, 
not nominal, progress can more probably be made in the less 
spectacular areas of international relations: the economic, social, 
and cultural. Nations can prove their good will by the quiet 
dropping of tariff barriers, by the undramatic stopping of nation¬ 
alist ceremonies, and by the unostentatious ending of discrimi¬ 
nation in immigration laws. These and similar steps will indicate 
how far people are willing to live up to their confessions that 
mankind is one. 

Neither the text nor the spirit behind the Charter is an indica¬ 
tion that much progress toward that stage has been made. 
When John Foster Dulles, advocating acceptance of the Charter 
before the United States Senate, used the argument that * we re¬ 
main the masters of our own destiny,” he gave the funda¬ 
mental reason why a global plan cannot function, and he was 
dead wrong. For he ignored the conditions of the world in 
which he lives, though he expressed accurately the illusion ac¬ 
cording to which nations act. No nation on this earth is any 
longer the master of its destiny. And the sooner nations realize 
it, the sooner will they again become masters of their common 
destiny in cooperation. 
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